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INTRODUCTION 

The following is the unclassified text of the 1968 Department of Defense 
study, ‘"United States Vietnam Relations, 1945-1967,” popularly known as 
the Pentagon Papers, 

At the time the existence of this study became known, through unau¬ 
thorized public disclosures, the Committee on Armed Services requested a 
copy of the study, which was provided to the Committee and which has been 
continually available for inspection by Members of Congress. At the same 
time, as Chairman of the Armed Services Committee and with the concurrence 
of the senior minority member, Rep. Leslie C, Arends, I asked the Department 
of Defense to declassify the study on an expedited basis so that it could be 
made available to Members of Congress and to the American people. 

I am now directing that it be printed as a Committee document and that 
a copy be provided to each Member of the House of Representatives. Copies 
will also be on sale to the public at the Government Printing Office. The 12- 
volume text here contains the first 48 volumes of the original 47-volume study. 
The last four volumes have not as yet been declassified because they deal with 
negotiations which are still in progress. 


m 


F. Edw. Hebert, Chairman , 
Committee on Armed Seimces. 



Office of the Secretary of Defense 
Washington , D.C., September 20, 1971 . 

Honorable F. Edward Hebert, 

Chairman, Committee on Armed Services 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman : In accordance with the discussions which took place 
at the time of the delivery to the Congress of the classified version ox the 
47-volume 1968 study of “U.S. Vietnam Relations, 1945-1967,” we are trans¬ 
mitting herewith for your use four sets of the declassified study. You will 
note that the declassified review contains 43 volumes. The last four volumes of 
the 47-volume set have not been declassified because they deal exclusively with 
sensitive negotiations seeking peace and the release of prisoners of war. Their 
disclosure would adversely affect continuing efforts to achieve those objectives. 

As I am sure you can appreciate, the review of approximately 7,000 pages 
has been a difficult task, complicated by the pattern of prior unauthorized 
disclosures and pending and potential actions in the courts. Of course, some 
of the material nas been declassified solely on the basis of prior disclosures. 
The review has been accomplished on an expedited basis in order to comply 
with your request for the material on a declassified basis for hearings which 
the Congress has indicated are in prospect. Because of the time constraint 
imposed on the review, it is possible, even probable, that errors of omission and 
commission have been made during the review. This, however, represents the 
best possible effort taking into consideration the time available and the 
numerous complicating factors which influenced the review. Other than the 
last four volumes, we have been able to make available to you in unclassified 
form the bulk of the study. 

Sincerely, 

Rady A. Johnson, 

Assistant to the Secretary for Legislative Affairs . 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

THROUGH: Mr. Paul C. Warnke, ASD/ISA 

Dr. Morton H. Halperin, DASD/Policy Planning and Arms Control/ISA 

SUBJECT: Final Report, OSD Vietnam Task Force 


On June 17, 1967, Secretary Robert S. Mc¬ 
Namara directed that a Task Force be formed to 
study the history of United States involvement in 
Vietnam from World War II to the present, Mr. 
McNamara’s guidance was simply to do studies 
that were “encyclopedic and objective.” With six 
full-time professionals assigned to the Task Force, 
we were to complete our work in three months. A 
year and a half later, and with the involvement of 
six times six professionals, we are finally done to 
the tune of thirty-seven studies and fifteen col¬ 
lections of documents contained in forty-three 
volumes. 

In the beginning, Mr. McNamara gave the Task 
Force full access to OSD files, and the Task Force 
received access to CIA materials, and some use of 
State Department cables and memoranda. We had 
no access to White House files. Our guidance pro¬ 
hibited personal interviews with any of the prin¬ 
cipal participants. 

The result was not so much a documentary 
history, as a history based solely on documents— 
checked and rechecked with ant-like diligence. 
Pieces of paper, formidable and suggestive by 
themselves, could have meant much or nothing. 
Perhaps this document was never sent anywhere, 
and perhaps that one, though commented upon, 
was irrelevant. Without the memories of people 
to tell us, we were certain to make mistakes. Yet, 
using those memories might have been misleading 
as well. This approach to research was bound to 
lead to distortions, and distortions we are sure 
abound in these studies. 

To bring the documents to life, to fill in gaps, 
and just to see what the “outside world” was think¬ 
ing, we turned to newspapers, periodicals, and 
books. We never used these sources to supplant the 
classified documents, but only to supplement them. 
And because these documents, sometimes written 
by very clever men who knew so much and desired 
to say only a part and sometimes written very 
openly but also contradictorily, are not immedi¬ 
ately self-revealing or self-explanatory, we tried 


15 January 1969 . 

both to have a number of researchers look at them 
and to quote passages liberally. Moreover, when 
we felt we could be challenged with taking some¬ 
thing out of context, we included the whole paper 
in the Documentary Record section of the Task 
Force studies (Parts V and VI. A and B). Again 
seeking to fend off inevitable mistakes in interpre¬ 
tation and context, what seemed to us key docu¬ 
ments were reviewed and included in several 
overlapping in substance, but separate, studies. 

The people who worked on the Task Force were 
superb—uniformly bright and interested, although 
not always versed in the art of research. We had 
a sense of doing something important and of the 
need to do it right. Of course, we all had our 
prejudices and axes to grind and these shine 
through clearly at times, but we tried, we think, to 
suppress or compensate for them. 

These outstanding people came from every¬ 
where—the military services, State, OSD, and the 
“think tanks.” Some came for a month, for three 
months, for six months, and most were unable, 
given the unhappiness of their superiors, to finish 
the studies they began. Almost all the studies had 
several authors, each heir dutifully trying to pick 
up the threads of his predecessor. In all, we had 
thirty-six professionals working on these studies, 
with an average of four months per man. 

The quality, style and interest of the studies 
varies considerably. The papers in Parts I, II, 
III, and IV.A, concerning the years 1945 to 1961 
tend to be generally non-startling—although there 
are many interesting tidbits. Because many of the 
documents in this period were lost or not kept 
(except for the Geneva Conference era) we had 
to rely more on outside resources. From 1961 on¬ 
wards (Parts IV.B and C and VI.C), the records 
were bountiful, especially on the first Kennedy 
year in office, the Diem coup, and on the subjects 
of the deployment of ground forces, the decisions 
surrounding the bombing campaign against North 
Vietnam, US-GVN relations, and attempts at 
negotiating a settlement of the conflict. 
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Almost all the studies contain both a Summary 
and Analysis and a Chronology. The chronologies 
highlight each important event or action in the 
monograph by means of date, description, and doc¬ 
umentary source. The Summary and Analysis 
sections, which I wrote, attempt to capture the 
main themes and facts of the monographs—and to 
make some judgments and speculations which may 
or may not appear in the text itself. The mono¬ 
graphs themselves stick, by and large, to the docu¬ 
ments and do not tend to be analytical. 

Writing history, especially where it blends into 
current events, especially where that current event 
is Vietnam, is a treacherous exercise. We could not 
go into the minds of the decision-makers, we were 


not present at the decisions, and we often could 
not tell whether something happened because 
someone decided it, decided agamst it, or most 
likely because it unfolded from the situation. His¬ 
tory, to me, has been expressed by a passage from 
Herman Melville’s Moby Dick where be writes: 
“This is a world of chance, free will, and neces¬ 
sity—all interweavingly working together as one; 
chance by turn rules either and has the last featur¬ 
ing blow at events.” Our studies have tried to 
reflect this thought; inevitably in the organizing 
and writing process, they appear to assign more 
and less to men and free will than was the case. 

Leslie H. Gelb, 
Chairman , OSD Task Force. 
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Neither the situation in SVN nor the failure of Hanoi to acquiesce 
to our threats diminished the basic U.S. commitment. NSAl-i 283 expounding 
the need to do vas necessary to preserve an "independent non-ccmaunist 
South Vietnam" was the guiding policy document. At no time in this period 
. was the NSAK 2S3 commitment brought into question. Rather, American con¬ 
cern vas focused on ho;-: the U.S. could retrieve the situation. The usual 
palliatives — more aid, more advice, more pressure on the GVN to reform, 
and more verbal threats to Hanoi — were no longer seen as satisfactory. 

Nor did it appear to U.S. decision-makers that we faced a stark choice 
between, complete U.S. withdrawal from the struggle or a large scale intro¬ 
duction of U.S. ground forces. Nor did the leadership in Washington believe 
that a massive bombing campaign against the North need be seriously con¬ 
sidered —'although such a program was proposed by the JCS. With ajl these 
alternatives implicitly ruled out at this time, the choice was both obvious 
. and inevitable. Although it did not take the form of decision, it vas agreed 
that the U.S. should at an unspecified date in the future begin an incre¬ 
mental series of gradually mounting strikes against North Vietnam. The only 
real questions were precisely what actions should be taken and when? None 
of these early fall discussions in Washington really confronted the hard 
issues of what a bombing campaign would buy and what it would cost. These 
hard-headed discussions, to some extent, took place in the last few months 
of 1964. 


The key events in this period were the Tonkin Gulf incidents of 
August 2nd and 4th and the U.S. reprisal on North Vietnam PT boats and 
bases on August 5th. The explanation for the DRV attack or. U.S. ships 
remains puzzling (perhaps it was simply a way of warning and warding off 
U.S. patrols close to North Vietnam borders). The swift U.S. reaction was 
to.be expected. While there was seme momentary uncertainty about the 
-.•actuality of the second attack on .August 4th, confirming evidence of the 
attack was received before the U.S. reprisal was launched. The U.S. reprisal 
represented the carrying out of recommendations made to the President by his 
principal advisers earlier that summer and subsequently placed on the shelf. 
The existence of these previous recommendations with planning down to 
detailed targeting made possible the immediate U.S. reaction when the crisis 
came. 


At the same time as U.S. reprisals were taken, President Johnson decided 
to act on another recommendation that had been under consideration since at 

• i 

least Kay — a Congressional, resolution of support for U.S. policy. Whereas 
in the earlier discussions, such a resolution had been proposed as a vehicle 
for mobilizing Congressional and public support behind an escalating campaign 
of pressures against the North, the President, in the midst of an election 
campaign, now felt impelled to use it to solidify support for his overall 
Vietnam policy. On .August 5th he sent a message to Congress on the Tonkin 
incidents and asked for passage- of a joint resolution endorsing his policy. 
The resolution itself was one prepared by the Administration and introduced 
on its behalf by the Chairmen of the Foreign Affairs Committees in the two 
Houses. It was passed with near unanimous support on August 7th. 



The net effect of the swift U.S. reprisals and the Congressional 
Resolution was to dramatically demonstrate, publicly state and form ally 
record the commitments to South Vietnam and within Southeast Asia that had 
been made internal U.S. policy by NSAI4 283 in March 1954. They were also . 
conceived and intended as a clear communication to Hanoi of what it could 
‘expect if it continued to pursue its current course of action. They were 
portents of the future designed to demonstrate the firmness of U.S. resolve 
and the direction its policy was tending. The psychological impact of the 
raids on the Administration and the American public is also significant. 

They marked the crossing of an important threshold in the war, and it was 
accomplished with virtually no domestic criticism, indeed, with an evident 
increase in public support for the Administration. The precedent for strikes 
against the North was thus established and at very little apparent cost. 

There was a real cost, however. The number of unused measures short of direct 
military action against the North had been depleted. Greater visible commit¬ 
ment was purchased at the price of reduced flexibility. 

But, a worried Administration went to some lengths to insure that the 
strikes did not bind or commit it to any future policies or actions and to 
have it understood that the strikes, had been pure and simple reprisals of 
the one of a kind variety. Yet, for all these reasons, when a decision to 
strike the North was faced again, it was much easier to take. 


The Tonkin reprisals were widely regarded within the Administration as 
an effective, although limited demonstration of the firmness of American 
resolve. However, they also served to stiffen that resolve and to deepen 
the commitment. Several officials within the Admirdstration, including" 
Ambassador Taylor, felt that to have any lasting impact this demonstration 
of resolve would have to be followed up by other continuing actions, in an 
increasing tempo. The positive short-term effect of the reprisals in raising 
South Vietnamese morale was noted as an important by-product of the strikes 
and offered as one justification for continuing pressures against the North. 
Also figuring importantly in calculations of resolve and intent was the 
appreciable improvement in our position in Laos as a result of the vigorous 
spring offensive by Laotian Government forces. This improvement had led us 
to oppose a l4-nation conference on Laos for fear of placing the new gains 
in jeopardy, and convinced many that only military measures were unambiguously 
understood by Hanoi's communist rulers. This, however, was tempered by a 
countervailing concern not to provoke-by U.S. action any communist military 
escalation in Laos. 


Quite another set of arguments for strikes against the North were 
advanced by Halt .Rostow, then Counselor of the State Department, in a paper 
that circulated widely through the Administration in August 1964. The 
"Rostov Thesis" argued that externally supported insurgencies could only 
be successfully dealt with by striking at their sources of support and 
neutralizing them. The objective of such attacks would be psychological 
rather than purely military. They would be designed to alter the aggressor's 
calculation of interests in supporting the insurgency through the 1 fear of 



further military and economic damage, the fear of involvement in a wider 
conflict, the fear of internal political upheaval and the fear of greater 
dependence on a major communist power. Any incidental improvement in morale 
in the country troubled by insurgency or improvement in bargaining leverage 
were to be regarded as bonuses. To achieve the desired effect, a care¬ 
fully orchestrated series of escalating military measures, coupled with 
simultaneous political, economic and psychological pressures was called for. 
The "thesis" was articulated in general terms, but the immediate case in 
everyone's mind was, of course, Southeast Asia. 


A thorough critique of Rostov's paper was prepared in OSD/lSA with 
inputs from State's Policy Planning Council. This analysis argued that 
the validity of the "thesis" would depend on two variables: (l) the extent 
of t£.e commitment of the nation supporting the insurgency; and (2) the 
degree to which vital U.S. interests were at stake in the conflict. The 
latter question having been settled with respect to South Vietnam by 
KSAI-I 283, the remaining problem was whether the kinds of actions Rostow . 
recommended could succeed given the level of determined commitment of the 
North Vietnamese. For the Rostow approach to succeed, the DRV would have 
to be persuaded that: (l) the U.S. was taking limited action to achieve 
limited goals; (2) the U.S. commitment was total; and ( 3 ) the U.S. had estab 
lished a sufficient domestic ccnsensiis to sea the policy through. If the 
DRV was not so convinced, the approach would fail unless there were a major 
U.S. military involvement in the war. The critique concluded that the 
public opinion problems of such an approach, both domestic and international 
would be very great, and that' in view of the inherent problems of imple¬ 
menting and managing such a discriminating policy, it had poor chances of 
success. These reservations notwithstanding, the outlook embodied in the 
"Rostov tnesis" came to dominate a good deal of A.dministration thinking on 
the question of pressures against the North in the months ahead. 


All of the pressures-arainst-the-North thinking came to a head in 
the strategy meeting of the principals on September 7th. It appears that 
a rather narrow range of proposals was up for consideration. One program 
proposal came from the JCS. It was a repeat of the 9^~target list program 
which the JCS had recommended on August 26th. The JCS called for deliberate 
attempts to provoke the DRV into taking acts which could then be answered 
by a systematic U.S. air campaign. The JCS argued that such actions were 
now "essential to preventing complete collapse of the U.S. position in the 
RViJ and SKA," because "continuation of present or foreseeable programs 
limited to the RVN will not produce the desired result." The Chiefs were 
supported by ISA in their provocation approach. For ISA, ASD Kcliaughton 
argued that our acts and the DRV response "should be likely to provide 
good grounds for us to escalate if we wished." McIIaughton* s approach was 
for a "gradual squeeze," not simply a tit-for-tat contingency and unlike 
the quick, all-out proposals of the JCS. 


The principal conferees at this September meeting did not believe that 
deliberate acts of provocation should be undertaken "in the immediate future 
while the GV3? is still struggling to its feet." However, they apparently 
reached a consensus that they might recommend such actions — "depending on 
GVIT progress and communist reaction in*the meantime" — by early October. 


iv 



This deferral decision was strongly supported by Mr. McCone of the CIA. 
and Ambassador Taylor. Ambassador Taylor, revising his previous position, 
believed that the conflict should not be escalated to a level beyond South 
Vietnamese capacities to manage it. He opposed overt actions against 
North Vietnam, as too risky and urged instead, that further measures to 
strengthen the GVN be taken first. Similarly, Secretary McNamara affirmed 
Ms understanding that "we are not acting more strongly because there is 
a clear hope of strengthening the GVN." McNamara went on to urge, however, 
that the way be kept open for stronger actions even if the GVN did not 
improve - or in the event the war were widened,by the communists. In notes 
taken at this meeting the President asked: "Can we really strengthen the 
GVN?" 


It is important to differentiate the consensus of the principals at 
this September meeting from the views which they had urged on the President 
in the preceding spring. In the spring the use of force had been clearly 
contingent upon a major reversal — principally in Laos — and had been 
advanced with the apparent assumption that military actions hopefully would 
not be required. Now, however, their views were advanced with a sense that 
such actions were inevitable. 


The results of the September meeting were recorded in NSAM 31^• The 
actions that were approved against the DRV for the next three month period 
were highly limited and marginal in character. They included resumption 
of the off-she re U.S. naval patrols, resumption of covert GVN coastal opera¬ 
tions. against the North, limited air and ground operations in the Laotian 


corridor, and a preparedness to respond to any further DRV attacks on a 
tit-for-tat basis. 


From the September meeting forward, there was little basic disagreement 
among the, principals on the need for military actions against the North. 

What prevented action for the time being was a set of tactical considerations. 
The President was in the midst of an election campaign in which he was 
presenting himself as the candidate of reason and restraint as opposed to 
the ouixctic Barry Goldwater. Other concerns were the aforementioned shaki¬ 


ness of the GVN, the uncertainty as to China's response to an escalation, 
the desire not to upset the delicate Laotian equation, the need to design 
whatever actions were taken so as to achieve the maximum public and Con¬ 


gressional support, and the implicit belief that overt actions at this time 
might bring pressure for premature negotiations—that is, negotiations before 
the DRV was hurting. In summary, the period saw the development of the 
consensus on military pressures against the North and the decision to defer 
them for temporary reasons of tactics. 
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DATE V 

17 Jul 1964 

30 Jul 1964 

31 Jul 1964 

1 Aug 1964 

2 Aug 1964 


MILITARY PRESSURES AGAINST imU JULY - OCTOBER 1964 


CHRONOLOGY 


EVENT OR DOCUMENT DESCRIPTION 


DESOTO .naval patrols 
off North Vietnam re- 
' authorized 


Authority was given to resume the 
DESOTO destroyer patrols off North 
Vietnam. They had been suspended 
since March. 


Covert GVN attack on The night before the USS MADDOX 

North Vietnam is to resume her patrols off the 

North Vietnamese coast> South Viet¬ 
namese commandos raid two North 
Vietnamese islands. 


USS MADDOX resumes 
patrol off North 
Vietnam 


After a six month suspension, the 
USS MADDOX resumed the DESOTO patrols 
off the coast of North Vietnam. 


British seek meeting Acting on Souvanna Phouma's request, 

of three Laotian princes the British government urged the 

ICC members .to arrange a meeting 
among the three Laotian political 
factions as represented by the three 
rival princes. 


China urges USSR not 
to resign Geneva co¬ 
chairmanship 


The Chinese Communists urged the 
USSR not to carry out its threat 
to abandon its co-chairman role in 
the Geneva settlements, apparently 
viewing such a development as jeo¬ 
pardizing the possibilities of a 
Geneva settlement of the current 
Laotian crisis. 


DRV PT boats attack 
MADDOX 


Apparently mistaking the MADDOX 
for South Vietnamese, three DRV 
patro?. boats launched a torpedo 
and machine gun attack on her. 
Responding immediately to the at¬ 
tack, and with the help of air 
support from the nearby carrier 
TICONDEROGA, the MADDOX destroyed 
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DATE 


EVENT OR DOCUMENT 


DESCRIPTION 


one of the attacking boats ana 
damaged the other two. The MADDOX, 
under 7th Fleet orders, retired 
to South Vietnamese waters where 
she is joined by the C. TURNER JOY. 


3 Aug 1964 U.S. protest through 

ICC 


A stiff U.S. protest of the attack 
on the MADDOX is dispatched to 
Hanoi through the ICC. It warns 
that "grave consequences" will re¬ 
sult from any future attacks on 
U.S. forces. 


DESOTO patrol resumed The JCS approved a CINCPAC request 

to resume the DESOTO patrol at 
1350 hours, ordered the C. TURNER 
JOY to he added to it and author- 
•• ized active defensive measures for 
the destroyers and their support¬ 
ing aircraft. The President announced 
the action later that day. 


3 Aug 1964 GV1T again attacks The Rhon River estuary and the 

North Vietnam • Vinh Schh radar installation were 

bombarded under cover of darkness. 

4 Aug 1964 Second DRV naval attack At about 2140 hours, after several 

on DESOTO patrol hours cf shadowing, a second PT 

boat attack on the augmented DESOTO 
task force was launched. This en¬ 
gagement in the dark lasted about 
three hours and resulted in two 
patrol heats destroyed. 

Reprisal alerts At OO 3 O hours (5 Aug 1964 Vietnam 

time), "alert orders" for possi¬ 
ble reprisal air strikes were given 
to the’ TICONDBROGA and a second 
carrier, the CONSTELLATION, that 
had. been steaming toward the area 
from Hong Kong since Aug 3» 


NSC meeting At 1230, Washington time, the NSC 

convened after a brief meeting 
of the JCS with the President. 

The JCS, McNamara and others recom¬ 
mended reprisals against the patrol 
craft and their bases. This the 
President approved. 
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pate 


5 Aug 1964 


6 Aug 1964 


7 Aug 1964 


EVE?:? OS DOCUMENT 
2nd NSC meeting 


Congressional briefing 


U Thant calls for 14 
nation conference on 
Laos 


Presidential message 
to Congress 


Tonkin Gulf Resolu 
tions discussed in 
committee 


• Force deployments 


Tonkin Gulf Resolu- 

I 

tion passes Congress 


DESCRIPTION 


After a confusing afternoon in 
which the attacks were double-checked 
and verified, the NSC met again 
at 1700, confirmed the reprisal 
order, and discussed incremental 
force deployments to the Western 
Pacific. 

At 1845 the President met with 
16 Congressional leaders, briefed 
them on the proposed attacks 
and informed them of his inten¬ 
tion to ask for a joint Congres¬ 
sional resolution of support. 

None raised objections. 

^ 

In an unrelated development, 

UN Secretary General U Thant 
called for the rescheduling 
of the l4-nation conference 
to deal with the Laotian situa¬ 
tion. 

In a formal message to both 
houses of Congress, the Presi¬ 
dent requested passage of a 
joint resolution of support 
for U.3. policy in Southeast 
Asia. Concurrently, identical 
draft resolutions prepared by 
the executive branch were intro¬ 
duced in the Senate by Senator 
Fulbright, and in the House, 
by Representative Morgan. 

Both houses heard top Adminis¬ 
tration officials, including 
Secretary McNamara, testify 
in behalf of the pending reso¬ 
lutions . 

The additional forces deploy¬ 
ments, particularly air forces, 
begin to move to the theatre.' 

The Tonkin Gulf resolution 
was passed in both houses by 
near unanimous vote. 




DATE 


EVEIJT OR DOCUMEUT 


DESCRIPTION 


Khanh proclaims himself 
President 


Declaring a state of emergency. 
General Khanh proclaimed, him¬ 
self President of South Viet¬ 
nam and claims virtual dicta¬ 
torial powers. 


State message 13.6j 
Rusk to Vientiane 
and others 1 


V. , * 

v . 

9 Aug 1964 Embassy Saigon message 

363j Taylor to Rusk 


10 Aug 1964 U.S. message to Hanoi 

through Canadian ICC 
representative 




Concern, over not provoking a 
communist military escalation 
in Laos, particularly in view 
of the Tonkin Gulf reprisals, 
prompted State to defer tempo¬ 
rarily approval of air and 
ground initiatives in the 
Laotian panhandle. 


Taylor opposes a l4-nation 
Geneva Conference as likeH y 
to undermine the little stability 
the fragile GVII still has. 

He further states that the 


reprisals, -while effective in 
the short run, do not deal with 
the continuing problem of DRV 
infiltration which must be 


confronted. He felt there 


was need for fcllcw-up action 
to demonstrate to the DRV that 
the rules of the game had 
changed. 

Through the Canadian representa¬ 
tive on the ICC, the U.S, com¬ 
municated its uncertainty about 
DRV motives in the Aug 4 Tonkin 
Gulf raids, that additional 
air power deployed to SEA was 
precautionary, that U.S. offi¬ 
cial and public patience was 
wearing thin, that the Congres¬ 
sional resolution demonstrated 
U.S. determination in JBEA, 
and that if the DRV pursued its 
presert course, it could expect 
to suffer the consequences. 


11 Aug 1964 will lam Bundy memo to 

SecDef, "Next Courses 
of Action in Southeast 
Asia 


Assistant Secretary of State 
Bundy felt that only a continu¬ 
ous combination of military 
pressure and communication 
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MTS 


DESCRIPTION 


Ik Aug 1964 


15 Aug 1964 


16 Aug 1964 


17 Aug 1964 


EVES 


OS DOCUMENT 


would convince Hanoi that they 
were facing a determined foe 
and that they should get out 
of South Vietnam and Laos. 


CJCS memo to SecDef, Positive assessment of the 

"IText Courses of Action impact of the reprisal actions 
in Southeast Asia" was given and a continuation 

of strikes against the North 
was recommended. 


State message 439 
to Vientiane, Saigon, 
CINCmc, "Southeast Asia, 
August 1964" 


In opposing both a new 14- 
nation Geneva Conference on 
Southeast Asia, and U.S. air 
operations against the North, 
State stressed the shakiness 
of the GVN and the need to 
shore it up internally before 
any such actions were started. 
For planning purposes, the 
message suggested that Ambassa¬ 
dor Taylor’s suggested date 
of January 1, 1965 , be used 
for any sustained U.S. air 
campaign against the North; 


JCS message 7947 to 
CINCEAC, "Rules of 
Engagement" 



U.S. forces were authorized 
to attack any vessels or air¬ 
craft that attack or give 
positive indication of intent 
to attack, and to pursue such 
attackers into territorial 
waters or air space of all 
Southeast Asian countries, 
including North Vietnam. 


COMTSMACV message to 
CINCPAC, "Cross- 
Border Operations" 


KACV requested authority to 
begin the Phase I of the covert 
cross-border operations into 
Laos, and North Vietnam. 


CINCPAC message to JCS, 
"Next Courses of Action 
in Southeast Asia" 


The positive impact of the 
reprisals on South Vietnamese 
morale is noted, and a strong 
argument made for continuing 
actions against the North to 
make clear to Hanoi and Peking 
the cost of their aggression. 
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BATE ‘ 


• • « « 

k8 Aug 1964 


21,Aug 1964 

- 4 . 


26 Aug 1964 


EVERT OR DCCUI®3T 


DESCRIPTION 


The momentum of the Aug 5. 
raids must not be lost or the 
benefits of the initial attacks 
will disappear. 


Embassy Saigon message Taylor reiterates his belief 
465 that the reprisals must be 

followed up with other actions 
against the Uorth. 


Eenry Rowen memo to . Initially presented in Dec 1963* 

JCS, et al, "The the "Rostov Thesis" was recir- 

Rostow Thesis" culated within the Administra¬ 

tion in mid-August. Its funda¬ 
mental argument was that military 
pressure' against the external 
sources of an insurgency would 
bring the aggressor to an appre¬ 
ciation of the costs of his 
interference ana he would reduce 
or eliminate his support for 
the insurgents. The exercise 
was primarily psychological, 
net necessarily strategic. 

The measures should greatly 
increase his uncertainty about 
the consequences of continued 
support of the insurgency. 

Bowen’s critique raised serious 
Questions about the general 
validity of the thesis, point¬ 
ing out the requirement for solid 
public and political support 
for such, actions, and doubting 
that anywhere but in Southeast 
Asia U.S. interests were so 
critically at stake. Even in 
that area, it doubted the effec¬ 
tiveness of the proposal. 


JCSM-746-64 In response to State's Aug 14 

analysis, the JCS proposed a 
continuous and escalating air 
campaign against the North 
designed to both the physical 
resources and the psychological 
will to support the insurgency 
in the South. It called for 
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DATE 


• 1 

27 Aug 1964 


31 Aug 1964 


3 Sep 1964 


7 Sep 1964 


EVENT OR' DOCUMENT 


Three Laotian Princes 

meet 


CINCEAC message to JCS, 
"immediate Actions to 
be taken in South 
Vietnam 1 * 

McNaughton paper, "Plan 
of Action for South 
Vietnam" 



Khahh reverts to 
Premiership 



JCS Talking Paper for 
CJCS, "Next Courses of 
Action for RVK*' 


White House strategy 
meeting; decisions in 
William Bundy memo to 
SecDef, et al, "Courses 
of Action for South 


Vietnam," 8 Sep 1964 


DESCRIPTION 


deliberate attempts to provoke 
the DRV into actions which 
could then be answered by 
a systematic air campaign. 

The three Laotian Princes 
met in Paris as a result of 
the British initiative to 
begin discussions on the cur¬ 
rent crisis. 

CINCEA.C reiterates the request 
for approval of covert cross- 
border operations. 


In anticipation of the 7 Septem¬ 
ber strategy meeting, KcKaughton 
prepared a paper calling for 
actions that would provoke 
a DRV response that could 
be used as grounds for a U.S. 
escalation. 


His bid for dictatorial power 
having been rebuffed by the b 
Arry with popular support, 

Khanh reverted to his former 
tital of Premier with greatly 
reduced power. Minh is to 
play a larger role. 

The JCS repeated its recommenda¬ 
tions of 26 Aug and detailed 
it with a list of 94 targets 
for air strikes. 

With Ambassador Taylor returned 
from Saigon, a full dress strategy 
review of actions against the 
North is held at the White House. 
The Pentagon spokesmen, both 
military and civilian, favored 
immediate initiation of an 
escalatory air campaign against 
the North. But this was rejected 
on the grounds that the GVN 
was too weak to sustain the 
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DATE 


EVENT OR DOCUMENT 


DESCRIPTION 


10 Sep 1964 

% 

I 

11 Sep 1964 


12 Sep 1964 

18 Sep 1964 


expected intensification of . 
the war in the South, it would 
evoke. This was the view of 
CIA, State and the White House. 
But a decision was made to 
resume the DESOTO patrols., 
the covert GVN coastal opera¬ 
tions against the North, and 
to authorize limited cross- 
border operations into Laos 
when Souvanna approved. It 
was further agreed that we 
would respond to any future 
DRV attacks on U.S. units on 
a tit-for-tat basis. These 
latter measures were to bolster 
GVN morale. 


ISAM 314 


Saigon meeting on 
cross-border opera 
ticns 


DESOTO patrols 
resumed 


' 3rd Tonkin Gulf 
incident 


Formal approval of the 7 Septem¬ 
ber decision was given in 
KSAH 314. 

At a Saigon meeting of representa¬ 
tives of the U.S. missions in 
Laos, Thailand, and Vietnam, 
it was agreed that the air >' 
operations in Southern Laos 
would be carried cut by RIAF 
aircraft for the present. As 
to ground operations, while 
their desirability was recog¬ 
nized, they were disapproved 
because of the flagrant viola¬ 
tion of the Geneva Accords they 
would constitute. This objection 
by Vientiane was subsequently 
removed and company-*size opera¬ 
tions up to 20 kilometers into 
Laos were approved. 

The destroyers USS MORTOIJ and 
USS EDWARDS resumed the DESOTO 
patrols off North Vietnam. 

On the night of the 18th, the 
third incident in the DESOTO 
patrols occurred. The two 
destroyers fired on radar identi¬ 
fied attackers and apparently 


DATE 


' ■*% 


30 Sep 1964 


.1 Oct 1964 


4 Oct 1964 


6 Oct 1964 


EVENT OR DOCUMENT DESCRIPTION 


CJCS nemo to SecDef, 
“Cross-Border Opera-. 
tions" 


SHIE 53-2-64 


Covert GVII coastal 
operations against 
DRV again authorized 


Joint State/Defense 
message 313 to 
Vientiane 


scored a number of hits. No 
return fire was received from 
the "attackers." Later on the 
18th the President suspended 
the DESOTO patrols which were 
not to be resumed until Febru¬ 
ary 1965 . 

► 

The CJCS endorsed the proposals 
of the mission representatives 
and requested immediate authority 
to implement air operations 
in the Laotian panhandle with 
RIA? T-28s and U.S. aircraft 
for suppressive fire and attack¬ 
ing heavily defended targets. 
Authority for GVII ground intelli¬ 
gence acquisition patrols in the 
Laotian corridor was also sought. 

The deterioration of GVII morale 
•and effectiveness continued 
unabated and this intelligence 
estimate* did not think that the 
hoped for civilian government 
would be able to reverse it. 

The VC were not, however, ex¬ 
pected to make an evert military 
effort to capture the govern¬ 
ment. 

The President authorised reacti¬ 
vation of the covert coastal 
strikes by the GVII against the 
DRV, under very tight controls- 
with each action to be cleared 
in advance by OSD, State and 
the Wiite House. 

The Embassy is authorized to 
urge the Laotian Government 
to begin T-28 strikes as soon 
as possible against a 22-target 
list which excluded the Mu Gift 
pass. Some of the targets 
were designed for U.S. YANKEE 
TEAM strikes. 
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&TE 

9 Oct 1964 


13 Oct 1964 


14 Oct 1964 


EVENT OR DOCUI-r^r r 
SNIE 10-3-64 




Embassy Saigon 
message 1068, 
Taylor to Rusk 


Embassy Vientiane 
message 609, Unger 
to Rusk and McNamara 


Washington approves 
only combat air 
patrols 



RIAF makes intial U.S. 
supported - attacks 
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DESCRIPTION 


In the evaluation of the likely 
North Vietnamese reactions to 
the actions approved in the 
September 7 meeting, CIA con¬ 
cluded that these would probably 
be limited to defensive and 
propaganda measures with possi¬ 
bly some scaling down of opera¬ 
tions in the South. China 
was not expected to enter the 
war as a result of even a 
systematic U.S. air campaign 
against the North. 

Taylor reported that the ARVN 
would be unable to conduct 
ground operations in the Laotian 
corridor in the foreseeable 
future and therefore U.S. air 
operations are urged* At a 
minimum, combat air patrols 
supporting RIAF strike missions 
were requested. 


U.S. air strikes against four 
defended targets are requested 
to accompany RIAF T-28 strikes 
in the northern panhandle. 

Washington, responding to Unger’s 
request, authorized only U.S. 
combat air patrols in support 
of the RIAF operations, not the 
U.S. strikes. U.S. air strikes 
against communist LOCs in the 
panhandle are not authorized 
until much later. 

The RIAF, with U.S. aircraft 
in combat air patrol support, 
make the first strikes against 
the communist LOCs in the pan¬ 
handle . 
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PROLOGUE: ACTIONS AND PROGRAMS UNDERWAY 


Several forms of pressure were already being applied against 
North Vietnam by July of 196 k. Moreover, contingency plans for 
other forms — should political and military circumstances warrant 
a decision to use them — were continually being adjusted and modi¬ 
fied as the situation in Southeast Asia developed. 


The best known of these pressures was being applied in Laos. 

Since 21 May, U.S. aircraft had flown low-level reconnaissance missions 
over communist-occupied areas. 1/ In early June Premier Souvanna 

Phouma both gave and reaffirmed his permission for armed escort of 
these missions, which included the right to retaliate against hostile 
fire from the ground. 2/ This effort was supplemented at the end 

of the month when the United States decided to conduct transport and 
night reconnaissance operations and furnish additional T-28 aircraft 
and munitions to support a Royal Laotian -counteroffensive near Muong 
Soui. This decision came in response to Souvanna's request, in which 
he equated the protection of Muong Soui with the survival of the Laotian 
neutralist army. 3 / Air strikes conducted by the Royal Lao Air Force, 
with T-23 s obtained from the United States, were later credited with 
playing a major role in the success of the RLG'-s operations. 


Other act'ions obviously designed to. forestall communist aggressive 
intentions were taken in different parts of Southeast Asia. In June, 
following the Honolulu strategy conference. State and Defense Depart¬ 
ment sources made repeated leaks to the press affirming U.S. intentions 
to support its allies and uphold its treaty commitments in Southeast 
Asia, t/ u.S. contingency ground-force stockages in Thailand were 
augmented and publicly acknowledged. 5 / Revelations were made that 
USAF aircraft were operating out of a newly constructed air base at 
Da Kang. Moreover, the base was characterized as part of a network 
of new air bases and operational facilities being developed in South 
Vietnam and Thailand. 6/ On 10 July, the Da Nang base was the site 
of a well-publicized Air Force Day display of allied airpower, including 
aircraft from a B-57 wing recently acknowledged to have been permanently 
deployed to the Philippines from Japan. 7 / 


Less known were parallel actions taken within the Government. 

U.S. resolve to resist aggression in Southeast Asia was communicated 
directly to North Vietnam by the newly appointed Canadian member of 
the International Control Commission, Blair Seaborn. Stressing that 
U.S. ambitions were limited and its intentions were "essentially peace¬ 
ful," Seaborn told Pham Van Dong that the patience of the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment was not limitless. He explained that the United States was 
fully aware of the degreec to which-Hanoi controlled the Viet 



Cong/insurgency and the Fathet Lao and night be obliged to carry 
the va5* to the North if DRV-assisted pressures against South Vietnam 
continued. He further cautioned that U.S. stakes in resisting a 


North Vietnamese victory were high, since the United States saw the 
conflict in Southeast Asia as part of a general confrontation with 
guerrilla subversion in other parts of the world, and that "in the 
event of escalation the greatest devastation would of course result 
for the DKVN itself." 8/ 


Also underway were efforts directed toward educating the American 
public regarding our national interests in Southeast Asia and the 
extent of the U.S. commitment there. In reporting to the President, 
Administration officials who participated in the Honolulu Conference 
stressed the need for a domestic information effort to "get at the 
basic doubts" of the importance of the U.S. stake in Southeast Asia. 
The program was to be focused both on key members of the Congress and 
on the public. £/ Thereafter, work was begun under State Department 
guidance to assemble information in answer to some of the prevalent 
public questions on the U.S. involvement. Of special concern was a 
recent Gallup poll showing only 37 percent of the public to have some 
interest in our Southeast Asian policies. Administration officials 


viewed this group as consisting primarily of either those desiring our 
withdrawal or those urging our striking at North Vietnam. A general 
program was proposed with the avowed aims of eroding public support for 
these polar positions and solidifying a large "center" behind the thrust 


of current Administration policies. These aims were to be accomplished 
by directing public comment into discussions of the precise alternatives 


available to the United States, greater exposure to which it was believed 
would alienate both "hawk" and "dove" supporters. 10/ Less than a 

week after this proposal was submitted, the White House published a 
NSAM, naming its proponent, Robert Manning, as coordinator of all public 
information activities for Southeast Asia and directing all agencies to 
cooperate in furthering the Administration's information objectives, ll/ 
One of the principal foci of the subsequent information program was 
the compilation of a public pamphlet of questions raised by critics of 
Administration policy together with answers furnished and coordinated by 
several interested Government agencies. 


Unknown to more than a limited number of Government officials were 
• a variety of covert military or quasi-military operations being con¬ 
ducted at the expense of North Vietnam. U.S. naval forces had undertaken 
intermittent patrol operations in the Gulf of Tonkin designed to acquire 
visual, electronic and photographic intelligence on infiltration activi¬ 
ties and coastal navigation from North Vietnam to the South. To carry 
out these missions, destroyers were assigned to tracks between fixed 
points and according to stipulated schedules. Designated DE SOTO Patrols, 
the first such operation of 1964 occurred during the period 23 February- 
10 March. On this patrol the U.S.S. Craig vas authorized to approach 
to within 4 n.m. of the North Vietnamese mainland, 15 n.m. of the Chinese 
mainland and 12 n.m. of Chinese-held islands. No incidents were reported 
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as resulting from this, actionJ The next DB SOTO Patrol did not* occur until 
31 July, on which, the U.S.S. Maddox was restricted to a track not closer 
than 8 n.m. off the North Vietnamese mainland. 12/ Its primary mission, 
assigned on 17 July, was "to determine DRV coastal activity along the 
full extent of the patrol track. M Other specific intelligence require- 
•ments were assigned as follows: 


"(a) location er.d identification of all radar transmitters, 
and estimate of range capabilities; (b) navigational and hydro 
information along the routes traversed ar.d particular naviga¬ 
tional lights characteristics, landmarks, buoys, currents and 
tidal information, river mouths and channel accessibility, (c) 
monitoring a junk force with density of surface traffic pattern, 

(d) sampling electronic environment radars and navigation aids, 

(e) photography of opportunities in support of above...." 


Separate coastal patrol operations were being conducted by South 
Vietnamese naval forces. These were designed to uncover end interdict 
efforts to smuggle personnel and supplies into the South in support of 
the VC insurgency. This operation had first been organized with U.S. 
assistance in December 1961; to support it a fleet of motorized junks 
was built, partially financed with U.S. military assistance funds. 
During 195^ these vessels operated almost continually in attempts to 
intercept communist seaborne logistical operations. As Secretary 
McNamara told Senate committees: 


"In the first seven months of this year they 

have searched lk^ } Q00 junks, seme 570,000 people. This is 
a tremendous operation endeavoring to close the seacoasts 
of over 900 miles. Ir. the process of that action, as the 
junk patrol has increased in strength they /sic/ have moved 
farther and farther north endeavoring to find the source of 
the infiltration." it/ 


In addition to these acknowledged activities, the GVN was also 
conducting a number of operations against North Vietnam to which it 
did not publicly admit. Covert operations were carried out by South 
Vietnamese or hired personnel and supported by U.S. training and logis¬ 
tical efforts. Outlined within OPLAII 3^A, these operations had been 
underway theoretically since February tut had experienced what the JCS 
called a "slow beginning." Despite an ultimate objective of helping 
"convince the North Vietnamese leadership that it is in its own self- 
interest to desist from its aggressive policies," few operations designed 
to harass the enc-ny were carried out successfully during the February-May 
period. Nevertheless, citing DRV reactions tending "to substantiate the 
, premise that Hanoi is expending substantial resources in defensive measures', 
the JCS concluded that the. potential of the (PLAN 3^A program remained 
high and urged - its continuation through Phase II (June-Sept ember). 15/ 
^Operations.including air-infiltration of sabotage teams, underwater demo¬ 
lition, and seizures of communist junks were approved for the period, and 
a few were carried by specially trained GVN forces during June and July. 16/ 



In the process of combined GVN-U.S. planning, but' not yet 
approved for execution, were cross-border operations against VC-Korth 
Vietnanese logistical routes in Iaos. This planning provided for both 
air attacks by the VNAF and "ground operations up to battalion size" in 
• the ■ Laotian Panhandle. Preparations for such actions had been approved 
in principle since March but since then little further interest had been 
shown in then 1 .. Toward the end of July, the air force portion was examined 
seriously by Administration officials as a means not only to damage the 
Communist logistical effort but also "primarily for reasons of morale in 
South Vietnam and to divert GVJS attention from fk] proposal to strike 
North Vietnam." 17/ 


In addition to both the open and covert operations already under¬ 
way,. a number of other actions intended to bring pressure against North 
Vietnam had been recommended to the White House. Receiving considerable 


attention among Administration officials during May and June was a pro¬ 
posed request for a Congressional Resolution, reaffirming support by the 
legislators for Presidential action to resist Communist advances in 
Southeast Asia during an election year /lab A J. In scane respects paral¬ 
leling this domestic initiative, the President was urged to present to the 
United Nations the detailed case assembled by the Government supporting 
the charges of DRV aggression against South Vietnam and Laos. He was 
also urged to authorise rericiic denioyr.er.t s of additional forces toward 
Southeast Asia as a means of demonstrating U.S. resolve to undertake 
whatever measures were required to resist aggression in that region. 
Moreover, in 0PLA1T there was fully developed a listing of forces to 

be deployed as a deterrent to communist escalation in reaction to U.S./GVN 
actions against North Vietnam. Finally, it was recommended that the , 
president ma-:e the decision to use "selected and carefully graduated mili¬ 
tary force against North Vietnam" if necessary to improve non-Communist 
prospects in South Vietnam and Iaos. 18/ 


The source documents available to this writer are not clear on the 
exact decisions made in response to each of these recommendations, or 
indeed on the precise form or context in which the recommendations were 
presented. It is evident that the proposal to seek a Congressional 
Resolution was not favorably received, but as subsequent events indicate 
neither was it rejected out-of-hand. It proved very useful in largely the 
same language just two. months later. Less certain are the decisions made 
about the. other proposals. Certainly they were not approved for immedi¬ 
ate implementation. However, it is not clear whether they were (l) flatly, 
disapproved, (2) merely postponed, or (3) approved in principle, subject 
to gradual implementation. At the Honolulu Conference, where many of the 
proposed actions were discussed with U.S. officials from the theatre, many 
practical - considerations were aired which showed that delayed implementa- 
' tion would be a reasonable course of action. 19/ But such factors would 
have provided equally valid reasons for either deciding against the pro¬ 
posals or for merely deferring a decision until a later, more appropriate 
time. The most significant point, for an understanding of the events and 
decisions of the second half of 196 k, is that these options remained "oh 
the shelf" for possible implementation should favorable circumstances 


arise 


I 
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II 


THE T0KK2E GULF CRISIS 


Several of the pressuring measures recommended to the White House . 

• ■ in May or June were implemented in conjunction with or in the immediate 
aftermath of naval action in the Tonkin Gulf. It is this fact and the 
rapidity with which these measures were taken that has led critics to 
doubt seme aspects of the public account of the Tonkin incidents. It is 
also this fact, together with leter Administration assessments of the 
Tonkin Gulf experience, that give the incidents greater significance 
than the particular events seemed at first to warrant. 

THE FIRST IMCIDEET 


What happened in the Gulf? As noted earlier, U.S.S. MADDOX com¬ 
menced the second DE SOTO Patrol on 31 July. On the prior night South 
Vietnamese coastal patrol forces made a midnight attack, including an 
amphibious "commando" raid, on Hen Me and Eon Lieu Islands, about 19° N. 
latitude. At the time of this attack, U.S.S. MADDOX was 120-130 miles 
away just heading into waters off i'orth Vietnam. On 2 August, having 
reached the northernmost point on its patrol track and having headed 
South, the destroyer was intercepted by three north Vietnamese patrol 
boats. Apparently, these beets and a fleet of junks had moved into the 
area near the island to search for the attacking force and had mistaken 
Maddox for a South Vietnamese escort vessel. (Approximately eleven hours 
earlier, • while on a northerly heading, Maddox had altered course to avoid 
the junk concentration shown on her radar; about six hours after that — 
now headed South — Maddox had altered her course to the southeast to 
avoid the junks a second time.) When the FT coats began their high-speed 
run at her, at a distance- of approximately 10 miles, the destroyer was 
23 miles from the coast and heading farther into international waters. 

Two of the boats closed to within 5.>000 yards, launching one torpedo each. 
As they approached, Maddox fired on the beats with her 5-inch batteries 
and altered course to avoid the torpedoes, which were observed passing 
the starboard side at a distance of ICO to 200 yards. The third boat 
moved up abeam of the destroyer and took a direct 5-inch hit; it managed 
to launch a torpedo which failed to run. All three PT beats fired 50- 
caliber machine guns at Maddox as they made their firing runs, and a bullet 
fragment was recovered from the destroyer's superstructure. The attacks 
occurred in mid-afternoon, and photographs were taken of the torpedo boats 
as they attacked. 20/ 


Upon first report of the PT boats* apparently hostile intent, four 
F-8E aircraft were launched from the aircraft carrier Ticonderoga , many 
.miles to the South, with instructions to provide air cover but not to 
fire unless they or Maddox were fired upon. As Maddox continued in a 
southerly direction, Ticondercga 1 s aircraft attacked the two boats that 
had initiated the action. Both were damaged with Zuni rockets and 20mm 
gunfire. The third boat, struck by the destroyer's 5-inch,^was already 
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' d§ed in the water. After about eight minutes, the aircraft broke off 
their attacks. In the meantime, Maddox had been directed by the 7th 
Tleet Commander to retire from the area to avoid hostile fire. . Following 
their attacks on the PT's, the aircraft joined Maddox and escorted her back 
toward South Vietnamese waters where she joined a second destroyer, . 

.*' X5. Turner Joy. The two ships continued to patrol in international waters. 

^ Approximately two hours after the action, in early evening, reconnaissance 
aircraft from Ticonderoga located the damaged FT's and obtained two photo¬ 
graphs. The third boat was last seen burning, ana presumed sunk. 21/ 


On 3 August a note of protest was dispatched to the Hanoi Government, 
reportedly through the International Control Commission for Indo-China. 
Directed by the President, the note stressed the unprovoked nature of the 
Korth Vietnamese attack end closed with the following warning: 

« « • •' 


"The U.S. Government expects that the authorities of the 
regime in North Vietnam will be under no misapprehension as to 
the grave consequences which would inevitably result from any 
further unprovoked offensive military action against U.S. forces.” 


On that same day, measures were taken to increase the security .of the 
DE SOTO Patrol, the approved schedule of which still had two days to run. 
At 1325 hours (Washington time) the JCS approved a CIKCFAC request to 


resume the patrol at a distance of 11 n.m. from the Korth Vietnamese 
coast. 22/ Later in the day. President Johnson announced that he had 
approved doubling the patrolling force and authorised active defensive 
measures on the part of both the destroyers and their escorting aircraft. 
His press statement included the following: 


I have instructed the Eavy: 


1. To continue the patrols in the Gulf of Tonkin off the 
coast of North Vietnam. 

2. To double the force by adding an additional destroyer to 
the one already on patrol. 

3 . To provide a combat air patrol over the destroyers, and 

4. To issue orders to the commanders of the combat*aircraft 
and the two destroyers; (a) to attack any force which attacks them 
in international waters, and (b) to attack with the objective not 

only of driving off the force but of destroying it. 23/ 

* 

THE SECOND INC3DEHT 


late the following evening the destroyers, Maddox and C. Turner Joy, 
were involved in a second encounter with hostile patrol boats. Like the 
first incident, this occurred following a South Vietnamese attack on NorthJ 
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the count reached 22 torpedoes, a total which caused the Commanding 
Officer, once the engagement had ended, to question the validity of 
his report and communicate these doubts to his superiors: 

"Review of action makes many recorded contacts and 
torpedoes fired appear doubtful. Freak weather effects and 
overeager sonarman may have accounted for many reports." 


In addition to sonar readings, however, the Task Group had also '■eported 
intercepting communications from North Vietnamese naval craft indicating 
that they were involved in an attack on U.S. ("enemy") ships and that 

they had "sacrificed" two vessels in the engagement. 27/ 

* * 

THE RESPONSE IN WASHINGTON 


Sometime prior to the reported termination of the engagement, at 
0030 hours, 5 August (Tonkin Gulf time), "alert orders" to prepare for 
possible reprisal raids were sent out by naval authorities to Ticonderoga 
and to a second aircraft carrier. Constellation, which started heading 
South from Hcng Kong late on 3 August. Such raids were actually ordered 
and carried cut later in the day. "Defense officials disclosed fin public 
testimony, 9 January 19687 that, when the first word was received of the 
second attack 'immediate consideration was given to retaliation. 1 " That 
apparently began shortly after 0920 hours (Washington time), when the 
task group message that a North Vietnamese naval attack was imminent was 
first relayed to Washington. From this time on, amid a sequence of mes¬ 
saged describing the attack. Secretary McNamara held "a series of meetings 
with /his7 chief civilian and military adviser^ 1 concerning the engage¬ 
ment and possible U.S. retaliatory actions. As he testified before the 
Fulbright Committee: 


"We identified and refined various options for a response to 
the attack, to be presented to the President. Among thebe options 
was the air strike against the attacking boats and their associated 
bases, which option was eventually selected. As the options were 
identified preliminary messages were sent to appropriate operational 
commanders alerting them to the several possibilities so that initial 
planning steps could be undertaken." 28/ 


At 1230, the President met with the National Security Council. 
Having Just ccme from a brief meeting with the JCS, attended also by 
Secretary Rusk and KcGeorge Bundy, Secretary McNamara briefed the NSC 
on the reported details of the attack and the possibilities for reprisal. 
Shortly thereafter (presumably during a ■working lunch with the President, 
Secretary Rusk and Bundy) and after receiving by telephone the advice of 
the JCS, McNamara and the others recommended specific reprisal actions. 

It was at this point that the President approved "a response consisting 
of- an air strike on the PT and SWATOW boat bases and their associated 
facilities." 29/ 'J 


% 
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Returning from this session shortly after 1500, Secretary McNamara, 
along with Deputy Secretary Vance, joined with the JCS to review all the 
evidence relating to the engagement. Included.in this review was the 
communications intelligence information which the Secretary reported, 
containing North Vietnamese reports that (l) their vessels were engaging 
•the destroyers, and (2) they had lost two craft in the fight. In the 
meantime, however, messages had been relayed to the Joint Staff indicating 
considerable confusion over the details of the attack. The DS SOTO Patrol 
Commander*s message, expressing doubts about earlier evidence of a large- 
scale torpedo attack, arrived sometime after 1330 hours. Considerably 
later (it was not sent to CIUCPACFIT until 144? EDI), another message 
arrived to the effect that while details of the action were still confusing, 
the commander of Task Group 72.1 was certain that the ambush was genuine. 

He had interviewed the personnel who sighted the boat’s cockpit lights 
passing near the Maddox, and he had obtained a report from the C. Turner 
Joy that two torpedoes were observed passing nearby. Accordingly, these 
reports were discussed by telephone with CINCPAC, and he was instructed 
by Secretary McNamara to make a careful check of the evidence and ascertain 
whether there was any doubt concerning the occurrence of an attack. CINCPAC 
called the JCS at least twice more, at 1723 and again at 1807 hours, to state 
that he was convinced on the basis of "additional information" that the 
attacks had taken place. 30/ At the time of the earlier call Secretary 
McNamara and the JCS were discussing possible force deployments to follow 
any reprisals. On the occasion of the first call, the Secretary was at 
the White House attending the day's second NSC meeting. Upon being informed 
of CINCPAC's call, he reports: 


*: 


"I spoke to the. Director of the Joint Staff and asked him 
to make certain that the Commander in Chief, Pacific was willing 
to state that the attack had taken place, and therefore that he 
was free to release the Executive Order because earlier in the 
afternoon I had„told him that under no circumstances would retali¬ 
atory action take place until we were, to use my words, ’damned 
sure that the attacks had taken place. ”’ 3l/~ 


At the meeting of the National Security Council, proposals to deploy 
certain increments of OPLAH 37-64- forces to the Western Pacific were dis¬ 
cussed, and the order to retaliate against North Vietnamese patrol craft 
and their associated facilities was confirmed. Following this meeting, 
at 1845, the President met with l6 Congressional leaders from' both parties 
for a period of 89 minutes. Reportedly, he described the second incident 
in the Gulf, explained his decisions to order reprisals, and informed the 
legislators of his intention to request a formal statement of Congressional 
support for these decisions. On the morning following the meeting. The 
Washington Post carried a report that none of the Congressional leaders 
present at the meeting had raised objections to the course of action. _ * 
planned. Their only question, the report stated, "had to do with how 
Congress could shew its agreement and concern in the crisis." 32/ 
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£jEh many ways the attacks on U.S. ships in the Tonkin Gulf provided 
the Administration with an opportunity to do a number of things that had 
been urged on it. Certainly it offered a politically acceptable way of 
exerting direct punitive pressure on North - Vietnam. In South Vietnam, the 
. U.S. response served to satisfy for a time the growing desire for seme 
action to carry the war to the North. Relative to the election campaign, 
it provided a means of eliminating any doubts about President Johnson’s 
decisiveness that may have been encouraged by his preferred candidate's 
image as the restrained man of peace. The obvious convenience and the ways 
in which it was exploited have been at the" root of much of the suspicion 
with which critics of Administration policy have viewed the incident. 


The documents available to this writer are not conclusive on this 
point, but the evidence indicates that the occurrence of a DRV provocation 
at this time resulted from events over which the U.S. Government exercised 
little control. It has been suggested that the incidents were related 
in some way to pressure coming from the GVII for U.S. action against North 
Vietnam. However, the patrol was authorized on or prior to 17 July, and 
General Khanh's oft-cited "Go North" appeal wasn't made until 19 July. 

The first attack almost certainly was a case of mistaken judgment on the 
part of the local Vietnamese commander. His probable association of U.S.S. 
Maddox with the South Vietnamese raiding force is indicated by the circum- 
stances preceding the event, the brief duration and character of it, gnri 
the long-delayed (not until 5 August) and rather subdued DRV public com¬ 
ment. Moreover, there is little reason to see anything more than coinci¬ 
dence in the close conjunction between the GVIT’s maritime operations against 
the North Vietnamese coast and the scheduling of the DE SOTO Patrol. The 
two operations were scheduled and monitored from different authorities 
and through separate channels of communication and command. Higher U.S. 
naval commands were informed of the operations against the two islands 
by CCMUSMACV, but the task group commander had no knowledge of where or 
when the specific operations had taken place. As Secretary Mc Nama ra 
told Senator Morse, in response to charges that U.S. naval forces were 
supporting the GVN operation. 


"Our ships had absolutely no knowledge of it, were not 
connected with it; in no sense of the word can be considered 
to have backstopped the effort." 

In addition, there was no reason on the basis of earlier DE SOTO Patrol 
experience to even suspect that patrol activity might precipitate hostile 
action by North Vietnam. 33/ 


Although the events of the second attack were less clear-cut, the 
evidence does not support beliefs (which have been expressed) that the 
incident was staged. On the contrary, the evidence leads readily to 
other explanations, which are at least equally as plausible. 


DRV motivations for the second attack are unclear, but several 
possibilities provide rational explanations for a deliberate DRV decision. 
Those given credence at the time — that the DRV or China wanted toj 
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increase pressures for an international conference or that the DRV 
was testing U.S. reactions to a contemplated general offensive 3 V — 
have lost seme credibility. Subsequent events and DRV actions have 
appeared to lack any consistent .relationship with such motives. Perhaps 
closer to tjie mark is the narrow purpose of prompt retaliation for an 
embarrassing and well-publicized rebuff by a much-maligned enemy. Inex¬ 
perienced in modern naval operations, DRV leaders may have believed that 
under cover of darkness it would be possible to even the score or to pro¬ 
vide at least a psychological victory by severely damaging a U.S, ship. 
Unlike the first incident, the DRV was ready (5 August) with a propaganda 
blast denying its own provocation and claiming the destruction of U.S. 
aircraft.. Still, regardless of motive, there is little question but that 
the attack on the destroyers was deliberate. Having followed the destroyers 
for hours, their course was well known to the Korth Vietnamese naval force, 
and its advance units were laying ahead to make an ambushing beam attack 
fully 60 miles from shore. 


The reality of a Worth Vietnamese attack on 4 August has teen corro¬ 
borated by both visual and technical evidence. That it may have been 
deliberately provoked by the United States is belied to a considerable 
degree by circumstantial evidence. Operating restrictions for the DE SOTO 
Patrol were made more stringent following the first attack. The 11 n.m.,. 
rather than 8 n.m., off-shore patrolling track indicates an intention to 
avoid — not provoke — further contact. On h February the rules of engage¬ 
ment were modified to restrict "hot pursuit" by*the U.S. ships to no 
closer than 11 n.m. from the Korth Vietnamese-coast; aircraft were to 
pursue no - closer than 3 n.m. 35/ Given the first attack, the President’s 
augmentation of the patrol force was a normal precaution, particularly 
since both Ticondsroga and C. Turner Joy were already deployed in the 
immediate vicinity as supporting elements. Moreover, since the augmenta¬ 
tion was coupled with a clear statement of intent to continue the patrols 
and a firm warning to the DRV that repetition would bring dire consequences, 
their addition to the patrol could be expected to serve more as a deterrent 
than a provocation. 


The often alleged "poised" condition of the U.S. reprisal forces was 
anything but extraordinary- U.S.S. Constellation was well out of the 
immediate operating area as the patrol was resumed on 3 August. In fact, 
one reason fer delaying the launching of retaliatory air strikes (nearly 
1100 hours, 5 August — Tonkin Gulf time) was to permit Constellation to 
approach within reasonable range of the targets. Target lists from which to 
make appropriate selections were already available as a result of routine 
contingency planning accomplished in June and July. In preparation for 
the resumed DE 'SOTO Patrol of 3-5 August, the patrol track was moved farther 
north to make clearer the separation between it and the 3^-A operations. %$/ 
The ways in which the events of the second Tonkin Gulf incident came about . 
give little indication of a deliberate provocation to provide opportunity 
for reprisals. 

BROADESIKG THE IMPACT 

C There is no question, howfever, that the second incident was promptly 
exploited by the Administration. The event was seized upon as an opportunity 
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to take several measures that had "been re contended earlier and which were 
now seen as useful means of turning an essentially unique and localized 
incident into an event with broader strategic impact. The extent to which 
the strategic utility of these actions was perceived during the two days 
between the incidents is not clear. Certainly the disposition of U.S.S. 
‘Constellation does not suggest a picture of intensive preparation for a 
planned series of new military and political pressures against Korth 
Vietnam. Moreover, there is no record in the usual sources of the series 
of staff meetings, task assignments and memoranda that typically accompany 
preparations for coordinated political and military initiatives. What¬ 
ever was contemplated between 2 and k August, the deliberations immediately 
preceding the reprisal decision seem to have been largely ad hoc , both 
within DOD and among the President's principal advisers. 


The most reasonable explanation for the actions which accompanied 
the reprisals, and for the rapidity of their implementation, is the fact 
that each of them had been proposed and staffed in detail months before. 

These "on the shelf" options had been recommended unanimously by the 
principal officials responsible for security matters in Southeast Asia. 

The fact that they were implemented in August indicates that the President 
did not disapprove of them, but rather that the domestic and international 
political environments had probably been judged inappropriate earlier in 
the summer. The measures apparently had been considered either too costly 
or too risky (perhaps politically or perhaps in terms of communist reactions), 
given the President's election strategy and his policy theme of "maximum 
effect with minimum escalation". The..kind cf. circumstances created by the 
Tonkin Gulf affair enabled them to be carried out at lower cost and with 
less risk. The promptness with which these actions were to be taken now 
is perhaps as much a direct result of the President's well-known political 
astuteness and keen sense of timing as any ether single factor. 


One of the first actions taken was to deploy additional U.S. mili¬ 
tary forces to the Western Pacific. This was done in part as a measure 
to deter any hostile responses by Hanoi or Peking to the reprisal raids. 

It also enabled making a stronger signal of U.S. resolve to defend its 
interests throughout Southeast Asia, as recommended at the end of May. 
Orders directing the deployment of selected 37-64 forces and the alerting 
.of others were dispatched from the Pentagon shortly after the President’s' 
meeting with Congressional leaders.on the evening of 4 August. Shortly 
after midnight, on 5 August, and again later in the day, Secretary McKamara 
announced the specific measures by which U.S. military capabilities around 
Southeast Asia were being augmented: 


"Firet, an attack carrier group has been transferred from 
the First Fleet on the pacific coast to the Western Pacific. 
Secondly, interceptor and fighter bomber aircraft have been 
moved into South Vietnam. Thirdly, fighter bomber aircraft have 
‘ been moved into Thailand. Fourthly, interceptor and fighter^} 
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bomber squadrons have been transferred from the United States 
into advance bases in the Pacific. Fifthly, an antisubmarine 
task force group has been moved into the South China Sea. 37/ 

It is significant, relative to the broader purpose of the deploy¬ 
ments, that few of these additional units were removed from the Western 
Pacific when the immediate crisis subsided. In late September the fourth 
attack aircraft carrier was authorized to resume its normal station in 
the Eastern Pacific as soon as the regularly assigned carrier completed 
repairs. The other forces remained in the vicinity of their August deploy¬ 
ment. 33/ 

Other actions taken by the Administration in the wake of Tonkin 
Gulf were intended to communicate to various audiences the depth and 
sincerity of the U.3. commitment. On the evening of k August, in con¬ 
junction with his testing of Congressional opinion regarding reprisal 
action, President Johnson disclosed his intention to request a resolution 
in support of U.S. Southeast Asian policy. This he did through a formal 
message to both houses on 5- August. Concurrently, identical draft 
resolutions, the language of which had been prepared by executive agencies, 
were introduced in the Senate by J. William Fulbright (D., Ark.) and in 
the House by Thomas E. Morgan (D., Pa.) and cc-sponsored by bi-partisan 
leadership. 39/ Discussed in committee on 6 August, in response to 
testimony by leading Administration officials, the resolution was passed 
the following day — by votes of 88 to 2 in the Senate ana 4l6 to 0 in 
the House /Tab C J. 

Despite the nearly unanimous votes of support for the Resolution, 
Congressional opinions varied as to the policy implications and the 
meaning of such support. The central belief seemed to be that the 
occasion necessitated demonstrating the nation's unity and collective 
will in support of the President’s action and. affirming U.S. determination 
to oppose further aggression. However, beyond that theme, there was a 
considerable variety of opinion. For example, in the House, expressions 
of support varied from Congressman laird's argument, that while the 
retaliation in the Gulf was appropriate such actions still left a policy 
to be developed with respect to the land war in Southeast Asia, to the 
more reticent viewpoint of Congressman Alger. The latter characterized 
his support as being primarily for purposes of showing unity and expressed 
concern , over the danger of being dragged into war by "other nations 
seeking our help." Several spokesmen stressed that the Resolution did 
not constitute a declaration of war, did not abdicate Congressional 
responsibility for determining national polr'cy commitments, and did not 
give the President carte blanche to involve the nation in a major Asian 
. war. ko/ 

Similar expressions were voiced in the senior chamber. For example, 

• Senator Kelson sought assurances that the Resolution would not be exploited 
to commit the United States further (in the direction of a large land war 
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in Asia without an expression of specific Congressional approval, in 
response. Senator Fulbright stated that he did not believe that the Resolu¬ 
tion-changed in any vay the Administration's concept of keeping the 
conflict in Viet nan as limited as possible. He identified the purposes 
of the Resolution as being only (l) "to make it clear that the Congress 
approves the action taken by the President to meet the attack on U.S. 
forces...." and (2) to declare support for the resolute policy enunciated 
by the President in order to prevent further aggression, or to retaliate 
with suitable measures should such aggression take place." 4l/ However, 
in subsequent discussion it was made clear that preventing or retaliating 
against further aggression was interpreted rather broadly at the time: 

"(Mr. Cooper) ...are we now giving the President edvance 
authority to take whatever action he may deem necessary res¬ 
pecting South Vietnam and its defense, or with respect to the 
defense of any other country included in the /SEAT07 treaty? 


"(Mr. Fulbr ight ) I think that is correct. 

"(Mr. Cooper) Then, looking ahead, if the President 
decided that it was necessary to use such force as could lead 
into war, we will give that authority by this resolution? 


"(Mr. Fulbright) That is the way I would interpret it. 

If a situation later developed in which we thought the approval 
should be withdrawn it could be withdrawn by concurrent resolu¬ 
tion." bet/ 


The Congressional Resolution had several intended audiences. First, 
it was aimed at the communist powers who might not believe the President 
would risk legislative debate over strong military actions in an election 
year. Second, it was intended to reassure our allies, particularly in 
Asia, who might doubt the ability of the President to rally the necessary 
public resolve should stronger military measures be needed. Finally it 
was directed at the U.S. public, whose appreciation of national interests 
in Southeast Asia mi ght ce strengthened through observation of combined 
executive-legislative ana bipartisan political support. ^3/ 

Thft United Rations was the target of a separate statement, on 
5 August, as Ambassador Stevenson described the events in the Gulf for 
members of the Security Council end specifically related the DRV provoca¬ 
tion to the wider campaign of terror and infiltration occurring in South 
Vietnam and Laos. This address was designed to establish the 

legitimacy of cur actions in the Gulf under provisions of the UR Charter 
and to reaffirm that U.S. policy in Southeast Asia had limited aims and 
.wasbased on upholding provisions of existing international agreements. 


The third ccESunicetion was directed specifically to Hanoi, on 
10 August, through the Canadian I.C.C. representative and was intended 
to strengthen the warning which he conveyed on his initial visit. InJ 



addition to repeating points made earlier. Seaborn's second message 
conveyed the U.S. Government f s uncertainty over DRV intentions in . 
the 4 August attack and explained that subsequent U.S. deployments of 
additional airpower to South Vietnam and Thailand were "precautionary." 

In addition, the new message stressed: (l) that the Tonkin Gulf events 
.. demonstrated that "U.S. public and official patience" was wearing thin;- (2) 
that the Congressional Resolution reaffirmed U.S. determination "to con¬ 
tinue to oppose firmly, by all necessary means, DRV efforts to subvert 
and conquer South Vietnam and Laos"; and (3) that "if the DRV persists 
in its present course, it can expect to suffer the consequences. "W 

Thus, in the immediate aftermath of the provocation handed the U.S. 
Government in the Tonkin Gulf, the Administration was able to carry out 
most of the actions recommended by its principal officials early in the 
summer. By the same token, it was reducing the number of unused measures. . 
short of direct military action that had been conceived as available for ' 
exerting effective pressure on the DRV. In effect, as it made its com¬ 
mitments in Southeast Asia clearer it also deepened them, and in the 
process it denied itself access to seme of the uncommitting options which 
it had perceived earlier as offering policy flexibility. 46/ Meanwhile, 
other events were also having the effect of denying options which had 
been considered useful alternatives to strikes against the North. 
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POST-TONKIN POLICY ASSESSMENTS 


The Tonkin Gulf, incidents were important not only because of 
what they enabled the United States to do in response — but also 
because of the way what was done began to be regarded by policy¬ 
makers. The fact that U.S. forces had responded to hostile acts by 
making direct attacks on North Vietnam, albeit limited ones under 
unique circumstances, had rather significant impacts on the Adminis¬ 
tration's policy judgments. These impacts appeared as it became 
increasingly evident that the United States actually had fewer options 
than it once believed available. 

DILE-fiiAS IN LAOS 


One of the areas where the Administration first saw its freedom 
of action being impaired was Laos. 

m 

Prior to the events in Tonkin Gulf, the situation in Laos had 
become increasingly complex, thus making U.S. policy choices increasingly 
delicate. Since the end of Key, U.S. hopes for a stabilized la os had 
been based largely on a polish proposal to convene a preliminary con¬ 
ference among six nations, kjf Particularly premising vas the Soviet 
Union's willingness to support the proposal. Toward the end of June, 
as the Laotian government warned of the imminent threat of a major 
communist offensive near Muong Soul, the Soviet Union asked Great 
Britain to postpone efforts toward such a conference, end the Poles 
seemed to back away from their original initiative. Op 25 July the 
Soviet Union announced her return to the 14-Nation formula, and threatened 
to resign her co-chairman role if a conference were not called. ^8/ The 
Soviet threat to withdraw from, the international machinery that is basic 
to the neutralist Laotian government's claim to legitimacy was a matter 
of considerable mutual concern in Vientiane and Washington. 4 9 / 


One of the major reasons for U.S. support of the Polish 6-Nation 
preliminary conference was its value in forestalling pressure for a 
Geneva-type meeting. It was hoped that such a conference could be pro¬ 
longed well into the autumn to give the political and military situation 
in South Vietnam time to be improved, end to build a more favorable 
political climate for an eventual l4-Nation conference on Isos. The 
latter could be accomplished, it was hoped, by: (l) demonstrating the 
extent of c omnr mist responsibility for Laotian instability; (2) getting 
the I.C.C. to function more effectively; (3) strengthening international 
.backing for Souvanna's position; and ($») thereby obtaining support for 
his insistence on Pathet Lao withdrawal from the Plaine des Jarres as a 
precondition for a new Geneva settlement. 50/ Insofar as Laos was 
concerned, the United States recognized that a new conference vas probably 
desirable, as long as it did not occur too scon. However, it also recog¬ 
nized the suspicion with which the GVN would regard any kind of negotiations 
. • 




over Southeast Asia and the likelihood that back-corridor discussions 
of the Vietnamese problem would be an almost inevitable by-product. 

In time such a procedure might be useful, but for the balance of 1964 
it was to be avoided in order to promote GVTI stability and encourage 
a more vigorous GVN war effort. 5l/ 

• 

The pressure for a Geneva-type conference had been building ever 
since the resumption of fighting in Laos in May. The chief protagonist 
in the quest for negotiations was France, who first proposed reconvening 
the 14 - Nation Conference to deal with the crisis on 20 May. What made 
French policy so dangerous to U.S. interests, however, was that its 
interest in a Geneva solution applied to Vietnam as well. On 12 June, 
DeGaulle publicly repeated his neutralization theme for all Indo-China 
and called for an end to all foreign intervention there; on 23 July he 
proposed reconvening the 195^ Geneva Conference to deal with the problems 
of Vietnam. 

The Soviet Union's return to the 1^-Nation formula in July (it 
had endorsed the original French proposal before indicating willingness 
to support the 6-Nation approach) indicated' solidarity in the communist 
camp. The call was endorsed by North Vietnam on the following day. 
Communist China first announced support for a lt-Sation Conference (on 
Iaos) on 9 June, repeating this through notes to the co-chairman calling 
on the 13th for an "emergency meeting." On 2 August, the Chinese urged 
the USSR not to carry out its threat to abandon 1 its co-chairman role, 
apparently viewing such a development as jeopardizing the possibilities 

for at Geneva settlement. 52 / 

• •• 

• 

Great Britain also urged the Russians to stay on, and during the 
last days of July it attempted to make arrangements in Moscow to con¬ 
vene a ih-Nation assembly on Laos. The negotiations f9ilea because 
Britian insisted on Souvanna's prerequisite that the communists withdraw 
from positions taken in May and was unable to gain Soviet acquiescence. 
However, U.S. leaders were aware that Britain's support on this point 
could not be counted on indefinitely in the face of increasing pressure 
in the direction of Geneva. 53 / 

Jn the meantime, however, Laotian military efforts to counter the 
communist threat to key routes and control points west of the Plaine 
aes Jarres were showing great success. As a result of a counteroffensive 
(Operation Triangle), government forces gained control of a considerable 
amount of territory that gave promise of assuring access between the 
two capitals (Vientiane and Luang Prabang) for the-first time in three 
years. 54/ 

♦ 

. • 

1 * 

In effect, the government' s newly won control of territory and 
communication routes in Central Laos created a new and more fayorable 
balance of power in that country, wbiqh in the perceptions of the Admin¬ 
istration should not be jeopardized. LA threat to this balance from 
either (l) communist reactions to additional pressure, or (2) Laotian 
insistence on extending their offensive into the Plaine des Jarres,was 
cited to discourage proposals near the end of July to permit the VNAF to 


bomb infiltration routes in the Laotian Panhandle. 55/ This "don't 
rock the boat" policy was given added encouragement when, on 1 August, 
Great Britain initiated a premising effort toward a new diplomatic 
solution. Acting on Souvanaa Phour .2 ' s request, the British government 
urged the I.C.C. members to arrange a meeting among the three Laotian 
political factions. 56/ 


Concern over not provoking a communist military escalation that 
would upset the relatively stabilized situation in Laos figured promi¬ 
nently in a tentative analysis of U.S. strategy for Southeast Asia made 
and circulated for ccnnent by the State Department in mid-August. It 
had a significant impact on the Administration’s assessment of its options 
in the post-Tonkin period. Among other effects, this concern caused it 
to withhold for several weeks its approval of continuing proposals for 
air and ground initiatives in the Panhandle as means to improve the 
situation in South Vietnam. 57/ 

COKCERII OVER PRESSURES FOR NEGOTIATIONS 


One of the Tonkin Gulf impacts which was perceived within the 
Administration served to exacerbate its policy dilemmas regarding Laos. 
Administration officials were apprehensive that the international crisis 
precipitated by incidents in the Gulf might intensify the kind of Geneva 
conference pressures generated previously. 5§/- Administration concern 
was apparently well'founded. On 5 August UU Secretary General U Thant 
stated that the li-nation assembly should be reconvened to deal with the 
Tonkin Gulf debate then being urged on the UU Security Council. (Ke 
had earlier urged reconvening the 195^- Conference to negotiate a Vietnam 
settlement.) Two days later, during the debate, the French delegation 
urged the calling of a conference for the .‘pacification- of all of Indo¬ 
china. Reports appeared on 10 August that the Chinese People's Daily 
published an editorial arguing that a Geneva settlement was the only 
. effective way to solve the problem of South Vietnam. On the 19th, in 
a note rejecting potential UU Security Council findings regarding 
responsibility for the Tonkin Gulf incidents, North Vietnam declared 
its insistence on a Geneva conference. 59/ 


Such was the Administration’s concern in the immediate aftermath 
of the crisis, that it contemplated a diplomatic initiative relating to 
Laos that was designed to counteract the expected pressure. Reflecting 
a point of view reportedly also becoming attractive to Souvanna Phouma, 
the State Department sought reactions to a policy direction that would 
no longer insist on Pathet Lao withdrawal from the Plaine des Jarres as . 
a precondition to an international conference. The gains recently 
achieved through "Operation Triangle” were so significant, it reasoned, 
that they more than offset communist control of the Plaine. And it was 
clear that any negotiations by which a communist withdrawal might be 
arranged would include reciprocal demands for the government to relinquish 
its recently von gains. 60/ Moreover, passage of the Congressional 
Resolution and the strong DRV naval attacks had accomplished the exact 
V-iwfl of actions believed to be necessary earlier to demonstrate U.S J ' 
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firmness in the event negotiating pressure should become compelling. 6l/ 

Reactions to this tentative policy change were unfavorable. It 
was seen as likely to have a demoralizing impact on the GVN. It was 
• a-lso seen as possibly eroding the impression of strong U.S* resolve, 
which the reprisal air strikes were believed to have created. For 
example, Ambassador Taylor cabled: 

"...rush to conference table would serve to confirm to 
CEICOMS that U.S. retaliation for destroyer attacks was 
transient phenomenon and that firm CHICQw response in form of 
commitment to defend I3VN has given U.S. "Paper tiger" second 
thoughts.... 


"In. Vietnam sudden backdown from previously strongly held 
U.S. position on /plaine des Jarresj withdrawal prior to con¬ 
ference on Laos would have potentially disastrous effect. 

Morale and will to fight and particular willingness to push 
ahead with arduous pacification task.. .would be undermined by 
what would look like evidence that U.S. seeking to take advantage of 
any slight improvement in non-Communist position as excuse for 
extricating itself from Indo-China via /conference/ route.... 


"Under circumstances, we see very little hope that results 
of such a conference would be advantageous to us. Moreover, 
prospects of limiting it to consideration of only Laotian 
problem appear at this time juncture to be dimmer than ever...." 



COriCEPi! OVER TOUCH REPRISAL SIGliAIS 


Contained in Ambassador Taylor's views was yet another of the 
Administration's reflections on the impact of the Tonkin Gulf incidents. 
Officials developed mixed feelings regarding the effect of the Tonkin 
reprisals for signaling firm U.S. commitments in Southeast Asia. On 
one }iand, it was conceded that the reprisals and the actions which accom¬ 
panied them represented the most forceful expression of U.S. resolve to 
date. Improvements were perceived in South Vietnamese morale, and the 
combination of force and restraint demonstrated was believed effective 
. in interrupting communist momentum and forcing a reassessment of U.S. 
intentions. 63/ On the other hand, they reflected concern that these 
effects might not last and that the larger aspects of U.S. determination 
might still be ( unclear. 


Several officials and agencies indicated that our actions in the 
Tonkin Gulf represented only one step along a continually demanding 
route for the United States. They expressed relief that if a persuasive 
impression of firmness were to be created relative to the general security 
of Southeast Asia, we could not rest on our laurels. Ambassador Taylor 
expressed the limited impact of the Tonkin Gulf action as follows: 




"It should be remembered that our retaliatory action 
in Gulf of Tonkin is in effect an isolated U.S.-DRV incident. 
Although this has relation.. .to /the/ larger problem of I)RV 
aggression by subversion in Viet-Han and Laos, we have not 
(repeat not) yet come to grips in a foiveful way with DRV 
over the issue of this larger and much more complex problem. 64 / 

Later, he described a need for subsequent actions that would convey 
to Hanoi that "the operational rules with respect to the DRV are 
changing.” 65/ Assistant Secretary of State Bundy believed that Hanoi 
and Peking had probably been convinced only "that we will act strongly 
where U.S. force units are directly involved.. ./that 7 in other respects 
the communist side may not be so persuaded that we are prepared to take 
stronger action...." He saw the need for a continuous "combination of 
military pressure and scxne form of communication" to cause Hanoi to 
accept the idea of "getting out" of South Vietnam and Laos. 66/ CHJCPAC 
stated that "what we have not done and must do is make plain to Hanoi 
and Peiping the cost of pursuing their current objectives and impeding 
ours....Our actions of August 5 have created a momentum which can lead 
to the attainment of our objectives in S.E. Asia....It is most important 
that we not lose this mcmentum." 67/ The JCS urged ections to "sustain 
the U.S. advantage /recently/ gained, " ana later cautioned: "Failure to 
resume and maintain a program of pressure through military actions... 
could signed a lack of resolve." 63 / 

* 

■ What these advisors had in mind by way of actions varied seme what 
but only in the extent to which they were willing to go in the immedi¬ 
ate future. Bundy stressed that policy commitments must be such that 
U.S, and GV 1 J hands could be kept free for military actions against DRV 
infiltration routes in Iaos. Ambassador Taylor, CIICPAC and the JCS 
urged prompt air and ground operations across the Laotian border to 
interrupt the current (though modest) southward flow of men and supplies. 
Both Taylor and CEiCPAC indicated the necessity of building up our 
"readiness posture" to undertake stronger actions — through additional 
deployments of forces and logistical support elements and strengthening 
of the GVN political base. 

•The mood and attitudes reflected in these viewpoints were concrete 
and dramatic expressions of the increased U.S. commitment stemming from 
the Tonkin Gulf incidents. They were candidly summed up by CINCPAC in 
his statement: 

"...pressures against the other side once instituted should 
not be relaxed by any actions or lack cf them which would destroy 
the benefits of the rewarding steps previously taken....” 69/ 

increasingly voiced by officials from many quarters of the Admin¬ 
istration and from the professional agencies were arguments which said, 
in effect, now that we have gone Jthis far wc cannot afford to stop and) 
go no farther; £our original signal must continually be reinforced. What 


was not stated — at least not in documentary form — were estimates 
of how long the process might have to continue or to what extent the 

actions might have to he carried. 

* 

REASSERT ION OP TEE ROSTOW THESIS 

Soon after the Tonkin Gulf incidents State Department Counselor 
Walt Rostov reformulated and circulated his earlier thesis that insurgencies 
supported by external powers must be dealt with through measures to 
neutralize the sources of that support. First presented to President 
Johnson in December 1963 * variations on this theme had been proposed by 
Rostov at various, tines throughout 196k, the most recent occasion being 
in June* right after the Honolulu Conference. 70/ Now in mid-August, 
his newly articulated arguments were passed to the White House, Depart¬ 
ment of State, Department of Defense and the JCS. 

The "Rostov thesis" was generalized — not explicitly dealing with 
a particular insurgency — but it was evident that considerations of the 
U.S. dilemmas in Southeast Asia affected its formulation. It started with 
a proposition: 

"By applying limited, graduated military actions reinforced 
by political and economic pressures on a nation providing 
external support for insurgency, we should- be able to cause 
that nation to decide to reduce greatly or eliminate altogether 
support for the insurgency. The objective of these pressures 
is not necessarily to attack his ability to provide support, 
although economic and certain military actions would in fact 
do just that. Rather, the objective is to affect his calculation 
of interests. Therefore, the threat that is implicit in initial 
U.S. actions would be more important than the military effect of 
the actions themselves." 71/ 

3 h Rostov’s view, the target government's "calculation of interests" 
could be affected by a number of factors, none of which would preclude, 
however, the need for effective counterinsurgency programs within the 
countiy already under attack. The factors included: (l) loss, and fear 
of further loss, of military and economic facilities; ( 2 ) fear of involve¬ 
ment in a much larger conflict; (3)* fear of increased dependence upon, 
and loss of independent action to, a major coaimunist country; and ( 4 ) fear 
of internal political upheaval and loss of power. The coercive impacts 
of the pressures were to be their principal objectives. Significant (in 
view of currently espoused rationale for increased pressures on North 
Vietnam) was the explicit caution that improved morale in the country 
troubled by insurgency and "improved U.S. bargaining leverage in any 
international conference on the conflict" were to be considered merely 
as "bonus effects." 

The coercive pressure was to result from "damaging military actions" 
coupled with concurrent political, economic and psychological pressures . 

The former could include selective or full naval blockade and "surgical’Q 
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destruction of specific targets by aerial bombardment or naval g unf ire. 
They could be supported by such non-destructive military actions as 
aerial reconnaissance, harassment of civil aviation and maritime com¬ 
merce, mock ai- attacks, and timely concentrations of U.S. or allied 
forces at sea or near land borders. Following a line of reasoning 
prevalent in the Government during the early 6o's, Rostov observed 
that a target government might well reduce its insurgency supporting, 
foie in the face of such pressures because of the communists * proverbial 
"tactical flexibility." 72/ 

♦ 

The thesis was subjected to a rather thorough analysis in OSD/lSA 
and coordinated with the department of State. The nature of this review 
will be discussed on later pages and in a different context. 


ACCOMPANYING PAUSE El PRESSURES 


The foregoing policy assessments were conducted in -an atmosphere 
relatively free of even those pressure measures that preceded tKe' v "V i '-• 
Tonkin Gulf crisis. Since the force deployments of 6 August, little 
military activity had been directed at the DRV. U-2 flights over North 
Vietnam and reconnaissance of the Laotian Panhandle were continued•».. 
Military operations within Laos were limited to the consolidation ©f-*‘ 
gains achieved in Operation Triangle. A deliberate stand-down was 
adopted for all other activities — including DS SOTO Patrols and the 
GVN's covert harassing operations. The purpose of this "holding phase," 
as it was called, was to "avoid actions that would in any way ^.ke the 
onus off the Communist side for /the Tonkin/ escalation." 73/ 

However, during the "holding phase" seme of the administrative 
impediments to wider military action were cleared away. One measure 
that was taken was to relax the operating restrictions and the rules 
of engagement for U.S. forces in Southeast Asia. This was accomplished 
in response to JCS urging that attacking forces not be permitted sanctuaries 
frem which to regroup and perhaps repeat their hostile acts. 7k/ Prior 
rules had not ueraitted pursuit of hostile aircraft outside South Vietnam 
or authorized intercept of intruders oyer Thailand. 75/ Under the revised 
rules of 15 August 1964, U.S. forces were authorized to attack and destroy 
any vessel or aircraft "which attacks, or gives positive indication of 
intent to attack" U.S. forces operating in or over international waters 
and in Laos, to include hot pursuit into the territorial waters or air 
space of North Vietnam and into the air space over other countries of 
Southeast Asia. "Hostile aircraft over South Vietnam and Thailand" could 
he engaged as veil and pursued into North Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. & 
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Another prerequisite to wider military action that was accomplished 
was the combined GVN-U.S. planning for cross-border ground operations. 

Ey l6 August, this had proceeded to such an extent that COMUSMACV believed 
it necessary to seek approval of the concept and appropriate to urge that 
Phase I of the program get underway. Significant for understanding the 
pressure for wider actions increasingly being brought to bear on the . 


Administration was the fact that MACV made the request despite explicit 
comment that the concept was "an overly ambitious scheme." 77/ Presum¬ 
ably, he considered it likely to be ineffective militarily, but perhaps 
important in stimulating more vigorous GVN efforts. Whatever his particu¬ 
lar reasons at the time, KACV repeated the recommendations later in the 
month as part of several measures to be taken inside and outside South 
•Vietnam. These were designed "to give the VC a bloody nose," to steady 
the newly reformed South Vietnamese government, and to raise the morale 
of the population. 78/ However, the earlier MACV cable had already 
acknowledged what must have been one of the Administration's key inhibitions 
against undertaking cross-border actions: General Westmoreland stated, 

"It should be recognized that once this operation is initiated by the GVIJ, 
U.S. controls may be marginal." 


The period of the "holding phase" was also a period of significant 
developments within South Vietnam. Ambassador Taylor's initial report 
(10 August) made clear that the political situation was already precarious, 
giving Khanh only a 50-50 chance of staying in power and characterizing 
the GVN as ineffective and fraught with conflicting purposes. In Taylor's 
view, the leadership in Saigon showed symptoms 0? "defeatism" and a hesi¬ 
tancy to prosecute the pacification campaign within South Vietnam. Mean¬ 
while, however, its popular support in the countryside seemed to be directly 
proportional to the degree of protection which the government provided. 79/ 
In view of this shaky political base. General Khanh seized upon the occasion 
of post-Tonkin euphoria — apparently with Ambassador Taylor's encouragement 
to acquire additional executive authority. On 7 August, announcing the 
necessity for certain "emergency" powers to core with any heightened VC 
activity, he proclaimed himself President and promulgated the Vung Tau 
Charter. This action, which gave him virtually dictatorial power over 
several aspects of South Vietnamese life, met with hostile reactions. In 
late August, Khanh's authority was challenged in the streets of Saigon, 

Hue and Da Hang, during several days of student protest demonstrations 
and clashes between Buddhist and Catholic groups. In response to student 
and Buddhist pressures primarily, he resigned his recently assumed post 
as President and promised that a national assemblage would be called to 
form a more popularly based government. On 3 September, Khanh returned 
to assume the premiership, but clearly with weaker and more conditional 
authority than before the government crisis. 


Meanwhile, as the GVH's lack of cohesion and stability was being 
demonstrated, the infiltration of communist forces into South Vietnam may 
have been on the increase. At least, belief in an increase in the rate of 
this infiltration apparently gained currency in various U.S. agencies at 
this time. The documents available to this writer from the period neither 
refute nor substantiate the increase, but several of them contained 
references to this perception. For example, a State Department memo¬ 
randum, dated 24 August, acknowledged a "rise and change in the nature 
of infiltration in recent months." 80/ later analyses confirmed that 
increases had taken place, but the precise period when they began was 
not identified. 8l/ Hence, unless there were other intelligence data 
to confirm than, any‘.implications regarding Korth Vietnamese policy deci¬ 
sions were largely speculative. 
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Possibly influencing the judgments of August was the fact that 
increased communist movement of men and supplies to the South was 
expected, resulting in part from a DIA assessment (7 August) of the 
most likely DRV reactions to the Tonkin reprisals. 82/ Moreover, the 
• State Department’s analysis of next courses of action in Southeast Asia 
had made ’’clear evidence of greatly increased infiltration from the 
Morth" an explicit condition for any policy judgment that "systematic 
military action against DRV” was required during the balance of 1964. 83 / 
And leading officials from several agencies were beginning to feel that 
such action might be inevitable. 

The combined effects of the signs of increased VC infiltration and 
of continuing upheaval in Saigon caused great concern in Washington. 

The central perception was one of impending chaos and possible failure 
in- South Vietnam. Among several agencies, the emerging mood was that 
some kind of action was urgently needed — even if it had the effect merely 
of improving the U.S. image prior to pulling out. It was this mood that 
prevailed as the period of "pause” drew to a close. 
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NEXT COURSES OF ACTION 


r 


By early September a general consensus had developed among high- 
-level Administration officials that some fora of additional and con¬ 
tinuous pressure should be exerted against North Vietnam. Though la os 
was relatively stabilised, the situation there was recognized as dependent 
ultimately on the degree of success achieved in solving the problems of 
Vietnam. Pacification efforts within South Vietnam were regarded as 
insufficient by themselves to reverse the deteriorating trends in that 
country. As a result, officials from both civilian and military agencies 
were anxious to resume and to extend the program of military actions against 
communist forces outside its borders. 


STRATEGY MEETING IN SEPTEMBER 


How to go about this was a problem of great concern to top-level 
officials (the President, Secretary Rusk, Secretary McNamara, General 
Wheeler, Ambassador Taylor, CIA Director McCone) as they assembled in 
Washington on 7 September. The main purpose of the meeting was to dis¬ 
cuss with Ambassador Taylor future courses of U.S. and GVN action, 
particularly as related to the implications of the recent political up¬ 
heaval in Saigon. 


The alternatives presented for discussion were based largely on 
responses to the tentative analysis circulated by the State Department 
in mid-August. Replies from CIIICPAC and the Saigon and Vientiane embassies 
had been circulated, and they provided the basis for a number of questions 
which Ambassador Taylor's party was asked to be ready to discuss. 8b/ JCS 


reactions to the analysis and to the earlier replies were submitted to the 
Secretary of Defense with the specific intent that they be considered at 
the meeting and presumably were passed to other participating agencies. 85 / 
OSD/lSA views were prepared by Assistant Secretary McNaughton on 3 September 
and were known at least to Assistant Secretary of State Bundy. 86/ 


Just prior to the meeting, the JCS urged that General Wheeler, their 
Chairman, propose a course of action involving air strikes against targets 
in North Vietnam appearing on the JCS-approved, 9^-target list. 90/ This 
kind of action had been recommended before — most recently on 26 ~August, 
in response to the Department of State analysis — as a means of "destroying 
the DRV will and capabilities, as necessary, to continue to support the 
insurgencies in South Vietnam and Laos." What made this proposal particu¬ 
larly significant was that it called for deliberate attempts to provoke the 
DRV into taking actions which could then be answered by a systematic U.S. 

# air campaign. According to the JCS scheme, the campaign "would be continuous 
and in ascending severity," with its tempo and intensity varied as required 
by enemy reactions. Targets would eventually include airfields, bridges, 
railroads, military installations, industrial facilities and armed route 
reconnaissance along the IOC's. The JCS argued that such actions were now 
"essential to prevent a complete collapse of the U.S. position in the 
Republic of Vietnam and Southeast Asia>" because "continuation of present 
or foreseeable programs limited to the RVN will not produce the desired 



result." 88/ Quite similar language also appeared in the 26 August 


memorandum. 


Whether-.jor. not or in what form General Wheeler presented this pro¬ 
posal to the assembled officials on J September is not indicated in the 
documentary sources available. The JCS belief in the necessity of bombing 
Korth Vietnam was discussed, as was'some of their rationale. Made explicit, 
for example, was their argument that there was no reason to delay the 
bombing since (in their view) the situation in South Vietnam would only 
become worse. 89 / That the idea of deliberately provoking a DRV reaction 
was discussed in some form is indicated in a record of the consensus arrived 
at in the discussions. 90/ However, the JCS were not the only officials 
who favored such an idea. Assistant Secretary McNaughton*s "Plan of Action" 
(3 September 1964) also called for actions that "should be likely at some 
point to provoke a military DRV response." The latter, in turn, "should be 
likely to provide good grounds for us to escalate if we wished." 9-/ 

The principal confereees did not believe that deliberately provocative 
actions should be undertaken "in the immediate future while the GW is still 
struggling to its feet." However, they apparently reached a consensus 
that they might recommend such actions — "depending on GVII progress and 
Communist reaction in the meantime" -- by early October. $2/ 


The reasons cited for their opposition to provocative acts were also 
applied in rejecting proposals for an immediate bombing campaign. The 
GVN was expected to be too weak for the United States to assume the "delib¬ 
erate risks of escalation that would involve a major role for, or threat 
to, South Vietnam." 93/ In the discussion, Mr. McCone observed that 
undertaking a sustained attack on the DRV would be very dangerous, due to 
the weakness and unpredictability cf the political case in South Vietnam. 
Secretary Rusk stated the view that every means short of bombing must be 
exhausted. Secretary McNamara affirmed his understanding that "we are not 
acting more strongly because there is a clear hope of strengthening the 
GVN." But he went on to urge that the way be kept open for stronger actions 
even if the GVN did not improve or in the event the war were widened by 
the communists. It is interesting to note that the President asxed speci¬ 
fically, "Can we really strengthen the GW?" 94/ 

a 

Sven though the principals did not accept the JCS proposal and appar¬ 
ently- did not agree with their assessment of the chances for improvement 
in South Vietnam, they did indicate accord with the JCS sense of the 
gravity of the U.S. predicament. In response to General Wheeler's state¬ 
ments that "if. the United States loses in South Vietnam, it will lose all 
of Southeast Asia" and that its position throughout all of Asia would be 
damaged, both McCone and Rusk indicated agreement. Ambassador Taylor 
stated the view that the United States could not afford to let Ho Chi Minh 
win in South Vietnam. Secretary Rusk added the consideration that the 
whole world doubted our ability to pull it off. 95/ 
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She meeting resulted in consensus among the principals on certain 
courses of prompt action to put additional pressure on North Vietnam. 

The f oll owing measures were recommended to the President for his decision: 

*11. U.S. naval patrols in the Gulf' of Tonkin should he 
~ resumed immediately (about September 12). They should operate 
initially beyond the 12-mile limit and be clearly dissociated • 
from 3^A maritime operations.... 

4 

4 

"2. 3^A operations by the GVItf should be resumed immediately 

thereafter (next week). The maritime operations are by far the 
most important.... 

"3. Limited GVN air and ground operations into the corridor 
areas of Laos should be undertaken in the rear future, together 
with Lao air strikes as soon as we can get Souvanna’s pemission. 
These operations will have only limited effect, however. 


”4. We should be prepared to respond on a tit-for-tat basis 
against the DRV ^against specific and related targets/ in the event 
of any attack on U.S. units or any special BRV/VC action against SVN."96/ 


The purposes for these measures were conceived as 
in SVN," (2) to ’’show the Communists we still me a 
keen the risks low and under our control at each 

A 


: (l) "to assist morale 

r. business," and (3)"to 
stage. ” 
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These recommendations (and presumably the purposes) were approved 
by the President and became the basis for a program of limited (though 
not continuous) pressures exerted against North Vietnam from mid-September 
to mid-December 1964. On 10 September, the White House issued a National 
Security Action Memorandum, which authorized immediate resumption of the 
DE SOTO Patrols and prompt discussions with the Government of Laos to 
develop plans for cross-border operations. It also authorized resumption 
of 34A operations following completion of the DS SOTO Patrol, with the 
additional guidance that "we should have the GVN! ready to admit that they 
are taking place and to justify and legitimize them on the basis of the 
facts of VC infiltration by sea." 97/ It is significant that although 
this order, in effect, authorized the initiation of Phase III (October 
through December) of the covert operations under OPLAH 3^A, it specified 
contrary to the provisions of Phase III that "we should not consider air 
strikes under 3^A for the present." 


Haval Operations. The resumption of naval patrol and covert 
maritime operations off the coast of North Vietnam did not proceed exactly ’ 
as planned. The destroyers U.S.S, Morton and U.S.S. Edwards embarked on 
the third DE SOTO Patrol on 12 September. On the night of the l8th, while 
on a southeasterly heading, the ships made a surface radar contact which 
was observed to split into two images; increase speed and close rapidly.' 
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Approximately to minutes after first contact and after firing a warning 
shot, Morton and Edwards opened fire, both scoring hits. Subsequently, 
on two separate occasions after the target images had disappeared from 
the radar, new contacts appeared and were fired on at a range of approxi- 
. cutely 8,500 yards, hits again being indicated for both vessels. In all, 
Morton fired 56 five-inch and 128 three-inch rounds; Edwards fired 152 
five-inch and 6 three-inch rounds. There were no rounds or torpedoes 
reported coming from the radar contacts. 98 / later on the l 8 th (Washington 
time). President Johnson suspended the DE ; SOTO Patrols; they were not to 
be resumed until February 1965* 

In the aftermath of the third destroyer incident in the Tonkin 
Gulf, covert GVN maritime operations were not resumed until October. 
President Johnson authorized reactivation of this program on the Hh, under 
very tight controls. 99/ The proposed schedule of maritime operations had 
to be submitted at the beginning of each month for approval. Each opera¬ 
tion was approved in advance by OSD (Mr. Vance), State (Mr. L. Thompson 
or Mr. Forrestal) and the White House (Mr. MeC-eorge Bundy). 100/ During 
October, these included two probes, an attempted junk capture, and ship- 
to-shore bombardment of North Vietnamese radar sites. later, they included 
underwater demolition team assaults on bridges along coastal IOC's. Unlike 
the DE SOTO Patrols, these unacknowledged operations continued throughout 
the year. 

* 

Actions in Isos . Operations in the Laotian Panhandle took shape 
with fewer unpredictable developments. On il September, representatives 
of the U.S. missions in Laos, Thailand and Vietnam met in Saigon to dis¬ 
cuss implementation of the ESAM 3— provisions for cross-border air and 
ground operations. Regarding air operations, they agreed that if their 
primary objective was military in nature, "sharp, heavy" and concentrated 
attacks would be needed and that U.S. and/or V2AF/FARMG.-.T3 forces would be 
required. If their impact was intended to be primarily psychological 
(presumably affecting both communists and the GVW), they believed that the 
operations could be more widely spaced, relying primarily on Laotian T-28s 
with some U.S. strikes on harder targets. In view of Souvanna Phouma's 
reported opposition to VHAF strikes in the Panhandle, the representatives 
conceded that the slower paced operation with RLAF aircraft offered the 
best course. 101/ However, they saw a joint Lao, Thai, RVN and U.S. 

operation as particularly desirable, were it not for the time required 
to arrange it. As one means of symbolizing four power support for the 
operation, they recommended that the Thai Government be approached regarding 
use of the Korat base by participating U.S. aircraft. 102/ 


Regarding cross-border ground operations, the representatives 
.agreed that the southern and central Panhandle offered terrain and targets 
consistent with the available GVN assets. Although it was recognized that 
accompanying U.S. advisors might be necessary to assure the success of the 
operations, the planners acceded to Vientiane's objections that such a 
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It is apparent fron this and other documents that GW stability and 
morale were perceived by the Administration as the principal pacing 
elements for Southeast Asian policy in the post-Tonkin period. 


' ANTICIPATION OF WIDER ACTIOS 

Through most of the strategy discussions of early autumn, South 
Vietnam was the main focus of attention. However, with increasing fre¬ 
quency its political and military conditions were referred to in a new 
way. More and more it was being evaluated in terms of its suitability 
as a base for wider action. Ambassador Taylor cautioned that "we should 
not get involved militarily with north Vietnam and possibly with Red China 
if our base in South Viet Nam is insecure and Khanh’s army is tied down 
everywhere by the VC insurgency." 120/ At the September meeting, Mr. 
McCone criticized the actions recommended by the JCS as being very dangerous 
because of the current weakness of the GVN base. On 23 September, Wait 
Rostow wrote to Ambassador Taylor of the need for building a more viable 
political system in South Vietnam "which, will provide us with an adequate 
base for what we may later have to do." 12l/ 


General Scheme . The kind of operations for which "an adequate 
base" was increasingly considered essential is evident in a number of 
strategy discussions of the period. Moreover, it is clear that several 
officials shared the expectation that these operations would begin early 
in the new year. It will be recalled that the series of actions recom¬ 
mended to President Johnson by his top advisors at the end of May — most 
of which'had been completed within a few days of the Tonkin Gulb incidents — 
were intended to culminate, if necessary, in a strike against North Vietnam 
accompanied by an active diplomatic offensive that included agreement to a 
negotiated settlement* 122/ Further, Phase III of the approved contingency 
OPLAN 37-64, developed in response to ISAM 288, provided for the application 
of overt graduated pressures against North Vietnam — primarily air strikes. •; 
These were to be carried out by the GV1;, but which would also include opera- - 
tions by U.S. air and naval forces. Deployments of additional forces to 
Southeast Asia in early summer and in the immediate aftermath of the Tonkin 
Gulf incidents were based on force requirements identified to support this 
plan. Its perceived significance during the post-Tonkin period was indi¬ 
cated when Ambassador Taylor reported that the objectives of the U.S. 

Mission in Saigon included preparation to implement OPLAN 37-64 "with opti¬ 
mum readiness by January 1, 1965 •" 123/ 


Subsequent strategy discussions reflected the extent to which 
the new year was anticipated as the occasion for beginning overt military 
operations against North Vietnam. Both the State Department's mid-August 
strategy analysis and the working paper on which it was based indicated 
that the "limited pressures" (subsequently authorized by NSAM 314)’• would 
extend "tentatively through December • JiO Vi ever, these actions were per¬ 

ceived as "foreshadowing systematic military action against the DRV," which 
"we might at seme point conclude...was required." (Noteworthy is the point 
of view that these actions might be ordered "either because of incidents 
arising from /the limited pressures/ or because of deterioration in the 
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situation in South Vietnam, particularly if there were to he clear evi¬ 
dence of greatly increased infiltration from the north.") Should 
specific provocations not occur, a contingency target date of 1 January 
1965 was indicated: 12 hj 


"...in ^he/ absence of such major new developments 
/incidents or increased infiltration/, we should probably 
be thinking of a contingency date for planning-purposes, as 
suggested by Ambassador Taylor, of 1 January 1965." 125/ 


The working paper elaborated more fully than the cable the 
of preliminary actions considered necessary to set the stage. Some of 
this elaboration was provided in suggested language changes penciled-in by 
OSD prior to an inter-agency meeting called to discuss its contents. Refer¬ 
ring to air strikes in the Panhandle (proposed to begin in September), a 
suggested OSD addition stated: "The strikes should probably be timed and 
plotted on the nap to bring them to the borders of North Vietnam at the 
end of December." The main body of the text suggested that the January 
operations include "action against infiltration routes and facilities" as 
"probably the best opening gambit." It explained that "the family of 
infiltration-related targets starts with clear military installations 
near the borders /and/ can be extended almost at will northward." The 
"next upward move"”’ was suggested to include action against "military-related 
targets," such as "POL installations and the mining of Haiphong Harbor" and 
"key bridges and railroads." The purpose perceived for these operations 
was "to inflict progressive damage that would have a meaningful cumulative 
eff eo+." 126/ 


Ambassador Taylor viewed 1 January 1965 as a "target D-Day" before 
which the U.S. Mission and the GVN should develop "a posture of maximum 
readiness for a deliberate escalation of pressure against North Viet Nam." 
The nature of this escalation was perceived as "a caref ully orchestrated 
berthing attack on NVN, directed primarily at infiltration and other mili¬ 
tary targets." It would consist of 


"U.S. reconnaissance planes, VI lAF/FAH-1GATE air¬ 
craft against those targets which could be attacked 
safely in spite of the presence of the MIGs, and addi¬ 
tional U.S. combat aircraft if necessary for the effective 
execution of the bombing programs." 

He qualified this assessment with the observation, "We must always recog¬ 
nize, however, that events may force /the/ U.S. to advance D-Day to a 
considerably earlier date." The reason for this qualification vas Taylor's 
concern that the GVN might not be able to sustain its authority until 
January. Thus, in order to "avoid the possible consequences of a collapse • 
of national morale" it would be necessary, he felt, "to open the campaign 
against the DRV without delay." The nature of the air campaign "would be 
essentially the same" as under the January scheme, except that it would 
rely "almost- exclusively on U.S. military means. " 127/ 
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Similar assessments of timing in relation to core vigorous 
military action against North Vietnam were made in OSD/lSA. The immed¬ 
iate measures proposed in McRaughton's draft "Plan of Action for South 
Vietnam" (3 September) were conceived not only as means to provoke North 
Vietnam into responses justifying U.S % punitive actions. They were also 
believed to make possible the postponement "probably until November or 
December" of a decision regarding the more serious escalation. In 
McRaughton's terminology the latter were;referred to as "a crescendo of 
GVN-U.S. military actions against the DRV," but they included a variety 
of possibilities: 

"The escalating actions might be naval pressures 
or mining of harbors; or they might be made up of air 
strikes against North Vietnam moving from southern to 
northern targets, from targets associated with infiltration 
and by-then-disclosed DRV-VC radio command nets to targets 
of military then industrial importance, and frcn missions 
which could be handled by the VNAF alone to those which 
could be carried out only by the U.S." 123/ 


It is clear, however, that what was 
ally mounting pressures intended to 
gravity of its situation. 


contemplated was a pattern of gradu- 
impress the DRV with the increasing 


Records of the September conference do not indicate that a 
decision was made relative to an explicit January contingency date. In 
several respects they do make clear that the possibility of escalation 
at the end of the year was considered. For example, hope was expressed 
that the GVN would grow stronger over the following two to three months — 
by implication, strong enough to permit "major deliberate risks of 
escalation" or "deliberately provocative" U.S. actions. 129/ Directly 
related to this hope was the intention of having the GVH admit publicly 
to its conduct of maritime operations against North Vietnamese coastal 
installations-and communications. The aim-was "to justify and legitimize 
them on the basis of the facts of VC infiltration by sea." 130/ It was 
believed that this step would be useful in establishing a climate of- 
opinion more receptive to expanded (air) operations against North Vietnam 
when they should become necessary. 131/ 

Reservations . By October 19&, therefore, there was a general 
belief among the Fresident 'a.- top advisors that it would probably be 
necessary eventually to subject North Vietnam to overt military pressure. 
Many were convinced, however reluctantly, th vt it would not be possible 
to obtain an effective solution to the problem of DRV sponsorship of the 
•insurgency in South Vietnam or a permanent solution to the political strife 
in Laos without such direct pressure on the instigator of these problems. 
Significantly, these views were dissimilar in character to the interest 
in graduated pressures shown in the Spring and to-the determination "to 
use force if necessary" urged on the President at the end of May. Fear 
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most of the principal advisors, the earlier views had been clearly 
contingent upon a major reversal—principally in laos—and had been 
advanced with the apparent assumption that military actions hopefully 
would not be required. Now, however, their views were advanced with 
a sense that such actions were inevitable. Moreover, they were advanced 
• despite the perspective afforded by a number of critical evaluations of 
the use of military pressure. In addition to the studies made during 
the first half of 19&-, all of the principal advisory agencies had reviewed 
a detailed critique of the so-called "Rostov thesis" just prior to the 
September strategy conference. • - 

The critique was accomplished in OSD/lSA with inputs and coordina¬ 
tion from State’s Policy Planning Council. The assigned task was to make 
“a thorough analysis of and report on the Rostov thesis that covert 
aggression justifies and must be fought by attacks on the source of the 
aggression. tf Copies were distributed to the Washington recipients of the 
Rostov/ paper, including the White House, Department of State, Department 
of Defense, the JCS and each of the services. 


In their summary analysis of the thesis the critiquers emphasized 
two variables which would determine its utility: (l) the extent of the 
ccnmitnent of the nation furnishing external support and (2) the extent 
to which the insurgency affected vizal U.S. interests. With regard to 
the former variable, they described "three fundamental conditions" which 
would have to exist to achieve success "in cases where the external opponent 
is corrcitted to the extent of the north Vietnamese." The opponents would 
have to be persuaded that: (l) the United States was "taking limited 
actions to achieve limited objectives;" (2) "the commitment of the military 
power of the United States to the limited objective is a total commitment — 
as total as our commitment to get the missiles out of Cuba in October 1962;" 
(3) the United States h3s "established a sufficient consensus to see 
through this course of action both at heme and on the world scene." Fur¬ 
ther, unless such an opponent were so persuaded, "the approach might well 
i®rl to be effective short a ma^or U.S. military/ involvement. "'132/ 


Essential to creating the necessary conviction of U.S. intent 
on the part; of the opposing government, the analysis argued, was a firm 
image that the President and the U.S. public were in agreement that vital 
national interests were at stake. Unless vital interests were clearly 
at stake, 

. 

"the limited military actions envisaged would 
not only involve much greater political costs at home and 
abroad.. .but there would be much greater risk that the 
program would not be effective except at high levels of 
involvement and risk, and that it might be allowed to fa 11 
short of such levels." 


In the analysts’ view, "this requirement of vital interest would sharply 
limit the application of the thesis" among the world areas currently 
threatened. It observed that "Laos-Vietnam seems the only one in which • 
a strong, but not necessarily conclusive, case can be made that this 
condition holds." 133/ 
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Assuming that vital U.S. interests were assessed as being 
at stake by an Administration in seme unspecified case, the critiquers 
went on to outline seme additional "conditions for success." First, 
an Administration would have to present a solid case to the U.S. 

Congress and public and to our allies that the external support pro¬ 
vided by the target nation was instrumental in sustaining the insurgency. 
In the interest of making its public case conclusive, "the U.S. would 
have to be prepared to expose intelligence data." Second, it would have 
to identify enemy targets "such that limited attacks and the threat of 
further attacks would bring greet pressure on him to comply." Third, 
the U.S. Government would have to be able to communicate its case to 
the target nation "including the high degree of U.S.kcomitment and the 
limited nature of our objective." This would involve controlling both 
the U.S. and its ally’s actions "to convey limited objectives, minimizing 
incentives..$.$ comply." . Finally, it would have to be capable of deter¬ 
mining enemy compliance with our demands. 13V 

The critiquers* analysis included an assessment of the costs 
and risks to be incurred in applying the thesis and cautioned against 

its adoption*~as a general declaratory policy: 

* „ • 

• * . . ' .■ 

"Given present attitudes, application of the 
Rostow approach risks domestic and international opposi¬ 
tion ranging frem anxiety and protest to condemnation, 
efforts to disassociate from U.S. policies or alliances,, 
or even strong countermeasures.... i 

"Currently, then, it is the Rostow approach, rather 
than the measures it counters that would be seen generally 
as an "unstabilizing" change in the rules of the game, an 
escalation of conflict, an increasing of shared, interna¬ 
tional risks, and quite possibly, as an open aggression 
demanding condemnation...particularly in general terms or 
in abstraction from a specific, immediately challenging 
situation. 

"On the other hand, the controlled, limited mili- 
tary actions implied in the Rostow approach would be far 
more acceptable to the extent that they were seen to 
follow from Presidential conviction of vital national 
necessity in a specific context, and even more to the 
extent that this conviction were shared by Congress and the 
U.S. public. 

"An attempt to legitimize such actions In general 
teims, and in advance of an emergency situation, would 
not only be likely to fail, but might well evoke public 
expressions of domestic and allied opposition and denunci¬ 
ations, warnings,, counterthreats and binding commitments 

l • 
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from opponents that would make it much mere difficult 
for the President to contemplate this approach when 
an occasion actually arose...." 

• Eiey went on to point out that accepting the Rostov thesis as a principle 
of U.S. declaratory policy would require making it public before applying 
it. The need to be assured of "Congressional and other public support 
in carrying through the thesis in a given: case" would require this. 
Therefore, the analysts concluded, "It would be exceedingly unwise to 
make the Rostov thesis a declaratory policy unless the U.S. were prepared 
to act on it" — but then only if we were assured of the public commit¬ 
ment and the capability to achieve success. 135/ 

With regard to the applicability of the thesis to the contemporary 
situation in Southeast Asia, the critiquers summarized their views as 
follows: 


n .. .the situation in Vietnam and Laos is the only 
one in which a strong case can be made that the two major 
indications for the Rostov approach are made: the ineffective¬ 
ness of alternatives and vital U.S. interests. Even in this 
case the degee of U.S. interest, the degree and acceptability 
of the risks, and the potential effectiveness of this approach 
are subject to question. In particular, the likelihood and 
the political costs of failure cf the approach, and the 
pressures for U.S. escalation if early moves should fail, 
require serious examination." 136/ 


DIFFERING AGENCY POLICY VIEWS 


In describing the evolution of Administration strategy this account 
'he's' previously emphasized the points of general agreement among the 
President's advisors. Its purpose has been to describe the existence and 
sense of a policy consensus that had emerged by mid-October. However, 
significant differences of opinion existed among the various advisory 
agencies regarding what actions should be taken and how soon they should 
be initiated. These differences car be discerned with respect to five 
issues: (l) whether and how scon the GVII maritime operations should be 
acknowledged; (2) the desirability cf tit-for-tat reprisals; (3) how 
best to cope with enemy reactions to increased pressures on the DRV; 

(4) the degree of GVTl/U.S. readiness required before increasing the 
pressures; and (5) the relationship perceived between increased pressures 
and negotiations. 

* 

. JCS views. Senior military officials differed among themselves 

on the first three issues. . CSJCFAC apparently perceived difficulties 
resulting from official acknowledgements of GVN maritime operations and 
suggested that press leaks would achieve the desired effects on SVH morale. 
General Wheeler saw official acknowledgement as a means to legitimize the 
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operations and thereby enable their scope and effectiveness to be 
increased. However, he was not supported by the service., chiefs. They 
opposed surfacing the GV1J operations until they could becchflS" associated 
with the DE SOTO Patrols "or until the United States is prepared openly 
to support KAROFS Eilitarilj r ." 137/ All of these officials agreed that 
it was necessary to undertake reprisals for a variety of hostile VC or 
DRV actions. In particular they wanted U.S. responses to be greater 
in degree, not necessarily matching in kind, than the provocations. 

Where they came to differ was on the desirability of deliberately pro¬ 
voking DRV actions to which we could then respond. After the September 
White House meeting only the Air Force Chief of Staff and the Marine 
Commandant favored this approach. 138/ 


Differences with respect to preparation for coping with enemy 
reactions to harsher pressures centered around the issue of committing 
greater numbers of U.S. ground forces to South Vietnam. CINCPAC, sup¬ 
porting General Westmoreland’s request, urged provision for deployment 
of Marine and Army units to provide security for U.S./GVN operating 
bases. The JCS disagreed and disapproved a request to make such adjust¬ 
ments in OPLAN 37-64, on grounds that since VC capabilities were still 
questionable it was preferable not to precommit U.S. forces in the manner 
urged. At issue concurrently was an Air Force proposal to reduce the 
number of ground forces provided for in the event of a large scale DRV/ 
CHICOM intervention in Southeast Asia and to rely more heavily on tactical 
air capabilities. The other chiefs disagreed, but the controversy con¬ 
cerning the relative emphasis on ground and air forces for the defense of 
Southeast Asia was to occupy JCS attention for several months tc come. 139/ 

Regarding the issue of readiness to increase pressures on North 
Vietnam and the role of negotiations, the military chiefs were in agree¬ 
ment throughout the period. Soon after the Tonkin Gulf incidents they 
urged prompt implementation of more serious pressures using U.S. air 
capabilities. They opposed 3-57 training for the VEAF, citing its limited 
pilot and supporting technical resources which would be needed for counter¬ 
insurgency missions. In response to warnings that we should not get 
deeply involved in a conflict in Southeast Asia until we were surer of 
the GVN’s commitment, they replied that "the United States is already 
deeply involved." They went on to recommend preparations for deploying 
the remaining 0P1AN 37-64 forces needed for mounting a U.S. air strike 
program against North Vietnam. l4o/ While the JCS did not address the 
subject of negotiations explicitly during this period, their statements ' 
implied a lack’of interest in a negotiated solution to the Vietnam prob¬ 
lem. At every’opportunity they reiterated their recommendation that we 
should attack North Vietnamese will and capabilities as necessary to 
force a DRV decision to halt its support and direction of the insurgency. 
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Saigon Embassy views . ’.Ambassador Taylor opposed the views 
of his former military colleagues on most issues. Prior to the Sep¬ 
tember meeting, he expressed objections to the idea cf surfacing or 
leaking to the press the nature of GVN maritime operations. He also* 
opposed tit-fo.'-tat retaliation bombing for the reason that it was 
—likely to release a new order of military reaction from both sides, 
the outcome of which is- impossible to--predict." Ke saw enemy ground 
assaults as a greater threat to U.S. bases in South Vietnam than enemy 
air attacks and supported the deployment of U.S. ground force units 
for base security purposes. This was to occur after the beginning of 
GVN/U.S. ground and air cross-border operations into Laos. However, 
not unlike the Chiefs, one of the criteria he employed in shaping his 
recommendation was the avoidance of a major U.S. ground force commit¬ 
ment . l4l/ 


Ambassador Taylor’s views were apparently based on an under¬ 
lying rationale that actions to counter the VC/DNV agression should not 
outstrip the GVN and that if it could be avoided, the conflict should not 
be escalated to a level beyond South Vietnamese capacities to manage it. 
Although believing firmly that the United States would have to apply 
direct pressure against North Vietnam eventually, to force her to 
abandon her objectives, he felt that the major burden of this effort 
should be borne by the GVN. Thus, his support for U.S. base security 
deployments was based in part on concern lest ARVH units be tied down 


in such roles ana, thus, unavailable for more free-ranging combat. Simi¬ 
larly, in August, the Bfoassy favored immediate initiation of B-57 
training for uhe Vila? to enable it to play a substantial role in the 
overt air attacks envisioned for 1965 . 


This training — like Saigon’s discouragement of U.S. eagerness 
to negotiate in Laos — was also advocated for its value in bolstering 
the GVK’s morale and determination to continue fighting against its 
communist enemies. . This sane consideration was at the root of the 
Ambassador’s belief that any negotiations which affected South Vietnam 
should be avoided until North Vietnam was subjected to mere forceful 
military pressures. He also felt that communication with Hanoi should 
be preceded by a thorough discussion and understanding of our limited 
war aims with the GVK. 142/ 

The Ambassador’s basic concern that the GVN be capable of 
and committed to supporting the evolving levels of war effort against 
the communists was indicated in his response to the political upheaval 
in Saigon. Earlier, his recommendations had included the option of 
opening "the /air/ campaign against the DRV without delay," in the event 
of threatened collapse of the Khahn Government. The objective was to 
have been "to avoid the possible consequences of a collapse of national 
morale." At the September meeting and subsequently, however, after 
Khahn had already been forced to step down from GVN leadership once 
and his new government [was even shakier than two months earlier^ the 
Ambassador opposed overt action [against North Vietnam as too risky an^) 
urged instead /that further measures to strengthen the GVN be taken first. 143/ / 
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OSD views . OSD ana OSD/lSA views were clearer on some 
issues than on others. For example, the source documents indicate - 
their consistent support for surfacing the GVN maritime operations. Ikk/ 
Similarly, it is clear that OSD continually regarded negotiations as a 
•necessary process for terminating the insurgency in South Vietnam and 
a program of increased pressures against the DRV as a means of improving 
the U.S* bargaining position. Like other agencies, it saw negotiations 
as something that should not he entered into until the pressures were 
hurting North Vietnam, but it emphasized that the pattern of pressures 
should make clear our limited aims. 1^5/ 


Equally consistent but less explicit were OSD views on GVTl/u.S. 
reac^jiess to mount overt attacks on north Vietnam. Secretary McNamara 
was concerned that too early initiation of air action against North 
Vietnam might find the United States unprepared to cope with the con¬ 
sequences. At the end of August he directed the JCS to study and report 
on POL and ordnance stocks available to carry out approved contingency 
plans to combat a large-scale communist intervention after the expenditures 
required for the pattern of attacks which they proposed against North 
Vietnam. He also asked for specific recommendations on next steps to be 
taken in the event destruction of the proposed JCS targets did not destroy 
the DRV will and capability to continue. Mr. Me!'aughton *s "Plan of Action" 
was intended to make unnecessary any decision concerning larger operations 
until late in the autumn. Moreover, it was designed explicitly "to create 
as little risk as possible of the kind of military action which would be 
difficult to justify to the American public and to preserve where possible 
the option to have no U.S. military action at all." In September, OSD/lSA 
was on record as .favoring the initiation of bombing against North Vietnam — 
after suitable provocation by Hanoi. But by nid-Octcber the OSD view 
was apparently that overt actions against the North should be held off 
at least until the new year, lb 6/ 


With respect to the other issues the most consistent aspect of 
OSD views was their prudence. Its attitudes toward tit-for-tat reprisals 
are not really clear. Soon after Tonkin Gulf OSD notified the JCS that 
the events there precluded any further need for their work on retaliation 


scenarios in support of KSAM 288. Then, just three weeks later, the 
McNaughton "Plan of Action" proposed deliberate provocation of DRV actions 
to permit U.S. retaliation — but as a means to begin a gradual squeeze 
on North Vietnam, not merely tit-for-tat reprisals. Mr. McNamara’s own 
views do not appear except by implication, in that he did not indicate 
any opposition to them when shown William Bundy's draft summation of the 
September meeting consensus. 147/ Prudence was again the dominant feature 
of OSD views on preparations to cope with possible enemy reactions to the 
harsher pressures. For example., "on several occasions" Secretary McNamara • 
expressed to the JCS his interest in the possibility of countering a 
massive Chinese intervention in Southeast A£ia without the need to intro¬ 
duce large numbers of U.S. ground forces. [The OSD aopraisal of the USAF~"' 



proposal to reduce provisional ground force levels for Southeast 
Asian defense concluded that the issue regained "open." It was crit¬ 
ical of that particular study because of its methodology and assump- ^ 
tions. later, however, Mr. Me Mama ra supported the JCS in their 
disapproval of the MACV request for allocation of additional ground 
- • force units for base security purposes. 148/ 

State views . Various documents make it clear that there were 
several different points of view prevalent within the State Department 
during the period in question. Reflected-here are those channeled 
through the Secretary of State or communicated to the Department of 
Defense, usually through the Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs. 
With few exceptions, the courses of action followed’ by the Administration 
were those advocated by State. Its proposal for B-57 training for the 
VIAF was apparently overruled on the basis of JCS recommendations, but 
otherwise its support for measures to further strengthen the GVN end for 
pressuring actions other than overt military attacks throughout 1964 
prevailed. 14-9/ Its support for the acknowledgement cf GVN maritime 
operations failed to materialize only because of objections on the part 
of the GVN itself. 150/ 


State Department views on the other issues, likewise, were 
reflected in U.S. policy positions. Reprisals for VC acts that could 
be matched with fitting responses were favored in principle but were not 
necessarily to be carried out in all instances. Escalation through such 
responses was seen as useful for purposes of assisting GVN morale, but 
Stawe did not believe that steps should be taken to bring about such 
situations just yet. It did, however, acknowledge that deliberate 
provocations might be useful in the future. Negotiation of a Vietnam 
solution through an international conference was viewed as inevitable, 
but it should be permitted only after hurting North Vietnam and convincing 
South Vietnam of U.S. resolve to achieve its objectives. Moreover, 
Secretary Rusk, Assistant Secretary Bundy and Counselor Rostov were each 
known to view avoidance of a commitment of U.S. ground forces to Southeast 
Asia as an important element in policy. 151 / 


CIA views . With the exception of Mr, McCone's opinions rendered 
in the September strategy meeting, available CIA documents provide no 
policy recommendations. However, they do contain assessments bearing 
directly on the policy issues discussed previously — particularly with 
respect to enemy reactions to the measures contemplated. For example, 
intelligence estimates indicated little likelihood that intensified 
maritime operations would result in retaliation against GVN naval bases. 
Similarly, they predicted few serious consequences in response to U.S. 
limited tit-for-tat reprisal strikes. Rather, the CIA believed that 
communist responses would be limited to defensive measures, increased 
propaganda, and additional logistical assistance from China. In the 
event our reprisal actions were "heavier and sustained," the DRV was 
expected first to attempt to dissuade the United States through inter¬ 
national political moves, apparent concessions, and efforts to underline 
communist solidarity and determination. They would probably also curb 
the VC from making new provocative attacks "and might direct thou to 
reduce temporarily the tempo and - size of their attacks." 152/ 
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CIA estimates of communist reaction to systematic U.S./GVN 
air attacks on North Vietnam were less certain. While acknowledging 
"substantial danger" that the DRV might decide to send its own armed^ 
forces on a large scale to Laos and South Vietnam, 

_ ("Hanoi might assume that United States would' 

be unwilling to undertake a major ground war, or that 
if it was, it could ultimately be defeated by the 
methods which were successful against the French.") 

« C 

they thought it more likely that Hanoi would choose a more conservative 
course. They reasoned that "the DRV might calculate that it would be 
better to stop VC activity temporarily then risk loss of its military 
facilities and industry," but that they would make no meaningful con¬ 
cessions "such as agreeing to effective international inspection of 
infiltration routes." 153/ In any event, the CIA did not believe that 
Chinese intervention was likely unless the United States should strike 
the Chinese mainland or unless U.S./GVN forces should attempt to "occupy 
areas of the DRV or ccnnur-ist-held territory in Northern Laos." 154/ It 
indicated that both North Vietnam and Communist China wished to avoid 
direct conflict with the United States and would probably "avoid actions 
that would in their view unduly increase the chances of a major U.S. 
response" against them. 


Rather than outright military victory 'in South Vietnam, CIA 
estimates indicated belief that the communists expected to gain control 
through a "neutralist coalition government dominated by pro-Communist 
elements" that would come about "soon." This concern over the threat of. 
neutralism had been voiced at the September meeting by Mr. McCone and 
was quite prevalent among intelligence discussions of the period. Alto¬ 
gether, it created a rather gloomy impression cf GVN readiness to support 
sustained overt operations against North Vietnam and absorb 112-cely VC 
countermeasures. In October the picture became even gloomier as a result 
of an intelligence assessment which described continuing deterioration 
of the South Vietnamese political situation and predicted even more: 


"...we believe that the conditions favor a further 
decay of GVN will and effectiveness. The likely pattern 
of this decay will be increasing clefestisn, paralysis of 
leadership, friction with Americans, exploration of possible 
lines of political accommodation with the other side, and 
a general petering out of the war effort." 155 / 
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DRAFT RESOLUTION ON 'SOUTHEAST ASIA' 


« 

Whereas the signatories of the Geneva Accords of 1954, 

• • • 

• * 

• « 

» • 

* 

including the Soviet Union, the Communist regime in China, • 

« 

, • • * » i 

• * 

and Viet Nam agreed to respect the independence and terri- 


* I 


torial integrity of South Viet Nam, Laos and Cambodia; and 

the United States, although not a signatory of the Accords, 

• 

declared that it would view any renewal of aggression in 

violation of the Accords with grave concern and as seriously 
• . 

. • 
threatening international peace and security; 

i * ' * 

Whereas the Communist regime in North Viet Nam, with 

+ % 

the aid and support of the Communist regime in China, has 

; • • 

-;v • * 

systematically flouted its obligations under these Accords 

i « 

and has engaged in aggression against the independence and 

« 

<• 

territorial integrity of South Viet Nam by carrying out a 

* 

systematic plan for the subversion of the Government of 


•• * ■> 


South Viet Nam, by furnishing direction, training, personnel 

’ ’ - • 

% 

and arms for the conduct of guerrilla warfare within South . 

« 

Viet Nam, and by the ruthless use of terror against the 


peaceful population of that country; 


Whereas 



VJhereas in the face of this Communist aggression and 

•. • . 

•• • * ■ 

subversion the Government and people of South Viet Nam have 

* • * 

• . 

. 

bravely undertaken the defense of their independence and 

+* . 

% ' 

territorial integrity, and at the request of that Government 

V 

. ; t 

the United States has, in accordance with its Declaration of 

• _ , 

• * % « 

• • • 

♦ 

1954, provided military advice, economic aid and military 


equipment 5 


Whereas in the Geneva Agreements of 1962 the United 

..• 

States, the Soviet Union, the.Communist regime in China, 

* - « * * 

. ♦ • 

North Viet Nam and others solemnly undertook to respect the 

♦ 

sovereignty, independence, neutrality, 'unity and territorial 

■ ’ * . 

♦ • ♦ 

integrity of the Kingdom of Laos; 


; Whereas in violation of these undertakings the Communist 


' - # • 

regime in North Viet Nam, v, h the aid and support of the 
. * 

Communist regime in China, has engaged in aggression against 

# 

• * • 

the independence, unity.and territorial integrity, of Laos by 


» * 


maintaining forces on Laotian territory, by the use of that 

*. • 

a , • , * 

- • t • • 

territory for the infiltration of arms and equipment into 

• • 4 i • • 

» , . 1 » ■ ■ • 

• * * • 

South Viet Nam, and by providing direction, men and equipment 


* a. • 


‘for persistent armed attacks against the Government of 


•# 


• . • • 


.* • 


National Unification of the Kingdom of Laos; 


* .* 

* *• ♦ * 


• U 


t . • • 

• ♦ • ♦ 

* l» * . • 

• a. • * • 

% a % 


• : . Vlhereas 
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Whereas in the face of this Communist aggression the 

* 

* * • 

% 

Government of National Unification and the non-Coremunist 

* 

. m • 

. ^elements in Laos have striven to maintain the conditions 


•. *■* 


of unity, independence and neutrality envisioned for their 

• * * 

■ « ' 

country in the Geneva Agreements of 1962; 

• % 

Whereas the United States has no territorial, military 
or political ambitions in Southeast *\sia, but desires only 




that the peoples of South Viet Nam, Laos and Cambodia 

. t * , * • ” 

should be left in peace by their neighbors to work out their 

« 

4 * * 

own destinies in their own way, and, therefore, its objective 
is that the status established for these countries in the 

w 

* 

• * 

Geneva Accords of 1954 and the Geneva Agreements of 1962 

* • 

m 

« 

should be restored v?ith effective means of enforcement; 

% 

* 

Whereas it is essential that the world fully understand 

that the American people are united in ther determination to 

« ■ 

♦ ■ 

• m 

take all steps that may be necessary to assist the peoples 

, ..... • ... - . • . • ' • '* 

of South Viet Nam and Laos to maintain their independence 

• * • *4 

* 4 

and political integrity. ..... 

• • 

% « ’ ♦ * 

* *4 

4 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Senate and House 

• •• . • 

of Representatives of the United States of America in Congress 


assembled: 


* • 


• 4 


• <1 . • * 


That 


That the United States regards the preservation of 

• ■ . 

the independence and integrity of the nations of South Viet 

• ■ • . 

• • * • • • * 

Nam and Laos as vital to its national interest and to world 

• * 

• i ’ 

* « » 

* , ^ f # ^ » 

peace; . * 

. • * . . * - . • ... 

• ' •' •* . ' 

Sec. 2. To this end, if the President determines the 

% * 

necessity thereof, the United States is prepared, upon the 

* _ 

•* 

- 

request of the Government of South Viet Nam or the Govern¬ 


ment of Laos, to use all measures, including the commitment 

4 • 

of armed forces to assist that government in the defense of 

« «. 


its independence and territorial integrity against aggression 


or subversion supported, controlled or directed from any 


Communist country. 

*• . 

• * . • • 

* . • 1 " 

Sec. 3. (a) The President is hereby authorized to 

m • 

W « m 

4 • w * 

use for assistance under this joint resolution not to ex- 

» i 

• • 

deed §__ during the fiscal year 1964, and not to 

■ • * % * ■ • . 

. a • • * « * ■ 

• * 

exceed . $__during the fiscal year 1965, from any ap¬ 


propriations made available for carrying out the provisions 

• • 

• ■ . . • * 

. 

of the Foreign.Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, in ac- 


• cordance with the provisions of that Act, except as other- 


* ** 


* • 1 

wise provided in this joint resolution. This authorization 


» * • . * * * 

•i, • 1 * .v* • • ; 


i 


« % 


• * 


is in 



- 5 


■ t , 

is in addition to other existing authorizations with respect 

% * 
t • 

to the use of such appropriations. • 

. . . 

(b) Obligations ^ncurr^.4 iiV'carrying cut . the pro- 

* * *..i . . • 

’ • • 

visions of this joint resolution may be paid either out of 
* * • « 

appropriations for military assistance or appropriations 

for other than military assistance, except that- appropria- 
' ~ * • 

tions made available for Titles 1, III, and VI of Chapter* 2, 

9 

Part I, of the Foreign Assistance Act of .1961, as amended, 

m 

shall not be available for payment of such obligations. 

* 

• • < 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision of the 

* • 

« « 

Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, when the Presi- 

V 

* ' 

dent determines it to be important to the security of the 

United'States and in furtherance of the purposes of this 

♦ 

* 

joint resolution, he may authorize the use of u? to $__ 

• • 

♦ * 

of funds available under subsection (a) in each of the fiscal 

- • 


1 ^ •* » 


* ♦ • 

years 1964 and 1965 under.the authority of section 614(a) of.' 

* 

*4 « 

^ " ... 

the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, and is 


authorized to use up to $ 


of such funds in each 


, * 

such year pursuant to his certification that it is inadvisable 

> - 

« 

* 

to specify the nature of the use of such funds, which certifi* 

* * . * . . • * 

; 

cation shall be deemed to be a sufficient voucher for such 


amounts. 


(d) Upon 


6 


* ' ■ . , • 

• .(d) Upon determination by the head of any agency 

mm 1 * t % 

making personnel available under authority of section 627 


♦ • 


of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. as amended, or ether- 

% t * v 

* * 

• • 

vise under that Act, for purposes of assistance under this 
** * 

• ' 

joint resolution, any officer or employee so made available 

*. . • » 

• • 

may be provided compensation and allowances at rates other 

m % 

• « 

ft* 0 

than those provided by the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 

• • m 

amended, the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended, 
and the Overseas Differentials and Allowances Act. to the ex- 

m 

tent necessary to carry out the purposes of this joint 

♦ « 

• ^ 

resolution. The President shall prescribe regulations 

ft • 

under which such rates of compensation and allowances may 

♦ 

* 4 » 

be provided. In addition, the President may utilize such 
• • 

• • 

provisions of the Foreign Service Act.of 1946, as amended, 

* m 

• • • • 

• 4 * 

as he ‘deems appropriate to apply to personnel of any agency ?- 

* . ; • J 

» I 

^ I * 

carrying out functions under this joint resolution. ! 


ft • 




♦ • ♦ 
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* 

In any event, the interest of the Committee is not in a discussion of the staff 
study, but in your testimony of August C, 3004, and Ambassador Stevenson’s 
statement to the United Nations of August 5 in light of any information your 
office may have acquired since the incidents in the Gulf of Tonkin. 

Therefore, in the interest of a thorough discussion on February 20, the Com¬ 
mittee will make available to your office a copy of the transcript of the testi¬ 
mony of August C, 1004. (Ambassador Stevenson’s presentation is, of course, a 
matter of public record.) I would hope that you will be able to review this 
transcript and bring the Committee up to date on what we now know of the 
incidents in the Gulf of Tonkin. The Committee is particularly interested in dis¬ 
cussing what lesions have been learned about the problems Of analysing, in¬ 
formation in the .midst of a crisis situation. 

Finally, as I mentioned to you during our conversation. I would like to renew 
my request of January Sth that the Department of Defense provide the Com¬ 
mittee at the earliest possible date with a report done by the Weapons System 
Evaluation Group on the subject “Command and Control of the Tonkin Gulf 
Incident. 4-5 August 10&4. M 


I look forward to seeing you ou February 20. 
Sincerely yours, 

J* 


W. Fci-tuaGHT, Ckatmau. 


The Chairman'. Mr. Secretary, my owjj view is that this statement 
of yours should not be made public until after the committee has had 
an opportunity to go through the hearings, and also to deckle what it 
does about its’own staff report and the Searings. This is an executive 
meeting and I hope that you will bo willing to retain that. I realize 
there will be pressures upon you, as there are upon the committee, for 
release of these documents, but I would think it is premature to do so. 


STATEMENT OF EON. ROBERT S. McNAJIARA, SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE; ACCOMPANIED BY GEN. EASES C-. WHEELER, CHAIR- 
KAN OF IKE JOINT CHIEFS OF STATE, AND CAFT. H. S. SWEITZER, 
U.S. NAVY, EILITARY ASSISTANT TO THE CHAIFOIAN, JOINT 
CHIEFS OF STAFF 

. • 

Secretary McNamara. Mr. Chairman, I very much appreciate vour 
personal kind wishes and compliments. It has been a most satisfying 
T years to me, made more so by the courtesy with which I have been 
treated bv this committee on my numerous occasions before it. 

I might also say I share T. *S. Eliots belief that history may be 
freedom, and I look forward to the development of our discussions 
here today in a way that will make it freedom and not servitude. 

I do have a statement which I would like to present to the committee 
at this time. I have not released it to the press. I told my associates 
that we should not do so. We have submitted to the committee some 


RELEASING OF DOCUMENTS 

* 

Senator Morse. Can I only say, Mr. Chairman, on a procedural 
matter, I qul‘e agree with the Secretary. I do not think wo ought in 
any way to place any restrictions on the Secretary in regard to releas¬ 
ing anything he wants to release. I know you did not so imply. But I 
think the judgment of the Secretary should prevail in regard to what 
the Department, of Defense releases, and I think the judgment of the 
committee should prevail in regard to what we should release. 
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The Chairman. The only thing I was suggesting- 

Senator Mouse. It is in keeping with the division of powers doctrine. 

• The Chairman. I thought it would be mu :h fairer if we could, ar¬ 
range to release them simultaneously. For example, the staff report 
woiud present only one side of the picture, as would the Secretary’s 
statement I think it would be too bad if this goes out and nothing 
else. That is a matter for the committee to determine, I grant. 

Senator Morse. I still would not want io—I would personally not 
be a party to placing any restriction on the. Secretary. 

The Chairman. The point I am trying to make is that much of the 
information which we have is confidential and cannot be released. 
Whereas a great many of the documents to which the Secretary refers, 
but docs not incorporate, are also confidential. I would submit that it 
is a very one-sided picture to release only the statement. 

• Senator Morse. It is one-sided only ii tiie committee leaves It that 
wm\ 

The Chairman. I grant that. But it is only a matter of time. We 
have not had a chance to read the Secretary’s statement. We only 
received tliisstatement an hour ago and it is a matter of timing. 

Senator Morse. I understand. 

The Chairman. Does the Senator object for the committee to have 
time to consider the statement ? 

Senator Morse. I would only object as to placing any restrictions on 
the Secretary at all. 

The Chairman, I do not consider it placing restrictions. It is a 
matter for us to arrive at an understanding as to when we do it. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. YesV __ > 

Senator Gore. There is a question here. We are having an executive 
session. Could-^e not defer judgment on this until we have had a 
chance to read it ? 

The Chairman. That is what we normally do. That is what I was 
suggesting, until we receive it; the committee makes up its own mind 
usually afterward, this afternoon, for example. 

Senator Gore. The point I was attempting to raise, I find a great 
deal of appeal in what Senator Morse has said, but I think it must be 
interpreted in the light of the fact that we are dealing here with class¬ 
ified materials and having an executive hearing. The release of a 
statement in executive hearing, used in an executive hearing, lias not, 

. so far as I can recall, been done except by permission of the committee. 

I remember one time when I was chairman of a subcommittee, Sec* 

- rotary Busk was appearing, and the question of releasing his statement 
was submitted to the committee, and the committee voted unanimously 
to approve its release. I dare say it'miglit. do so—we might do so, after 
hearing this, but I would like to defer judgment on it. 

The Chairman. That is all right. 

PROCEDCRAL RIGHT OF WITXESS 

Senator Morse. Can I take 30 seconds more? I do not want to be a 
stickler or make a tempest in a teapot, but I do think, gentlemen, you 
are dealing here with a procedural matter that you should not set a 
precedent on. I do not think that at any time a committee of the Con¬ 
gress has the right to call into executive session a Cabinet officer or any- 
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• 

one who is really a spokesman for tiro administration andseek to im¬ 
pose any restriction on that witness in regard to anythin" that ho 
says in that executive session in respect to his right to make any com¬ 
ment after the meeting is over or release,any statement lie wants to 
make after the meeting is over. 

Speaking hypothetically, although the Secretary has made very 
dear his willingness to oblige von, I am not talking about his willing¬ 
ness to oblige but I am talking about what I consider to be a very, 
very important basic procedural right of the administration witness 
muter the separation powers doctrine. I have never transgressed upon 
it knowingly, and I am not going to let the administration at any time 
transgress upon oar corresponding right under the same doctrine. 
Therefore, 1 think we ought to deal with each other on the basis that 
\ye know wliat these respective rights are ami seek to place no restric¬ 
tion on each other. That is my point. 

I took the same position, you will recall, in the MacArthur hearings 
when there was an attemptj in my judgment, on the part of the com- • 
mittee then to infringe the rights of the administration under the doc¬ 
trine there. I take the same position this morning. 

Senator Hickenloopkk. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Ilickenlooper. 

responsibility for releasing a statement 

Senator IIickenlooper. I think we have a rather complicated situ¬ 
ation here which is not necessarily one under the control of the Secre¬ 
tary or of the committee. It may be more under the control of the 
committee than of the Secretary. 

I would say that the Secretary has no right whatsoever under our 
procedure to release a transcript of this record where members qnes- 
tion the Secretary and answers come in. On the other hand, I would say 
this, that the responsibility of releasing a statement on the sole respon¬ 
sibility of the Secretary or any other administrative official is the 
responsibility of that official of that department. I ain not so sure we 
can control it. IVe can control wliat we release. I think it is a matter of 
some kind of an understanding. 

I am thoroughly sympathetic with wliat you have said, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, about piecemeal releases of these things. I hate to read about 
them even though they have not been released—I hate to mad about 
them in Time magazine or the New York Times or other papers of that 
kind, where we have to get some of our information from there. That 
makes us quite restless but apparently there is nothing we can do about 
it, and sometimes what goes on in this committee at least seems to be 

a roximative in some of those news releases of certain columnists 
soon. 

So it is a problem that has its various facets. But so far as a straight 
' statement of the Secretary, I would say that we have no authority to 
inhibit him from a straight statement he wants to make to the public 
on his owi responsibility without regard to questions or answers or 
what anyone else has said, because when that occurs, then there is a 
dual responsibility there, not only on the questioner but the Secretary, 
and I hope we can control that. 

But I do not know; it is a very difficult thing, and I am thoroughly 
sympathetic with the piecemeal- 



- The Chairman. I was not asserting any right to control it. It was* 

merely a suggestion if there was seme comitv- 

Senator Hkkenlooper. If it is a question of comity, we can arrive 
at it. - 

Tire Chairman. He can keep it within his control. 

Go ahead, Mr. Secretary. 


NEWSPAPER REPORTS OF CLASSIFIED INFORMATION 


» * • * 

Senator Lattsche. Mr. Chairman, having listened to what Senator 



scandalouslv into disrepute by the frequency with which reports are 
carried in the newspapers of what is supposed to be done under dosed 
executive meetings, and I do not fed content that we can wink at 
these leaks that are coming out of this committee. I am not satisfied 
with the statement that there is nothing we can do about it. Somebody 
is leaking things, whether it is a member, Members of the Senate, or 
whether it is members of the staff. I do not know who it is, but it is a' 
terrible mistake that this boclv, related most intimately to matters 
that deal with the securitv of the United States, finds itself with 



where it emerges. 


The- whole world can laugh at us at what happened. It seems you 
do not need spies, all you have to do is look at the papers and fully 
yon will find revealed what takes place confidentially in this room. 

The Chairman. I wonder if we could get on with the testimony. 

Senator Aiken. I would like to observe that, sometimes the leaks 
appear 2 or 3 days after they come out in the newspapers, which can 
hardly be in the category of a leak. 

The Chairman. Let us get on. 

Senator Lavschf.. The chairman wants to get on with this matter, 
and I can understand why he would want to get on, but I will say 
to you with what you are trying to get on is not as significant as what 
. I am trying to search out. Something is wrong with this committee. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman. 

"The Chairman. I wonder if we could proceed. 

Senator Clark. Let us go ahead. 


PLACING RESTRICTIONS ON ADMINISTRATION SPOKESMEN 

Senator Morse. We are not going to leave this record in this condi¬ 
tion so far as the Senator from Oregon is concerned. I do not think wo 
ought to take up the Secretary's time with quarrels of the committee, 
but, Frank, you were not here and veu are no t aware of what Senator 
Hickenlooper was talking about.' We are not talking about what you 
are talking about. That was not raised. I had risen to the defense of 
what I think is a very important doctrine that always ought to prevail 
at our hearings when we have a Cabinet officer or anyone else from 
the administration here: namely, we should make no attempt to place 
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any restriction on the spokesman of the administration regarding 
what he says to the press afterward and what lie releases. The only 
suggestion was a very helpful intent uni by the chairman suggesting 
that the Secretary of Defense hold any statement when he goes out of 
tliis meeting such as releasing the testimony he is about "to give us 
unt il we wilfhave the whole record considered" 

I only raised a point, there, understanding the motivation of the 
chairman to be of the highest, that I wowd iiot support placing any 
restriction, under the separation-of-powers doctrine, on Secretary 
McNamara. That is how all this occurred. AVe were not talking, Frank, 
about the problem that you arc raising, and I do not think we ought 
to he taking the time of the Secretary to be talking about that now, 
That is for us to handle in our own ’executive session. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, will you go ahead. I think we ought 
to proceed. * • • 

Senator Lavsche. I want to make this statement, and then I will 
close. 

In. the report that was filed by the staff, there was an addendum, 
and in the addendum there was stated that X contacted the .staff and 



cannot accept it. 

The Chairmam. Proceed, Mr. Secretary. 


STAFF STVOY REFUSED 


Secretary 3IcXaha.ua. Mr. Chairman, I have sought in niv state¬ 
ment to be as responsive as I can to what I believe to be are the ques¬ 
tions in the mind of the committee regarding the Tonkin Gulf incident 
I have not had the advantage, however, or the privilege of exposure 


that you wish, to query me about. I will be very happy to take ques¬ 
tions concerning the statement. 

Senator Maxsfeu). Do I understand the Secretary requested a 
copy of the study and was denied ? 

The Chairman*. That is correct. I also requested their command and 
control documents and it was denied. 

Senator Mansfield. I was thinking of those in juxtaposition. 

The Chairman*. That is correct. : 

Senator Gore. Perhaps we can exchange those - now. That might’ 
Solve it. . * 

The Chairman*. I think wc ought to go on. '• 

Go on, Mr. Secretary. 

.-.Secretary McNamara. Let me comment, Mr. Chairman. These are 
not to be equated. You can have any raw material we have. TTe tried to 
supply all of it to you. Some of it is very highly classified, and. we as¬ 
sume you will treat it with the care that its classification deserves. IVe 
also are quite willing to let you have evaluation reports, but only after 
we have ascertained that the authors of those reports had access to all 
the appropriate information. It turns out that the author of this par¬ 
ticular study you mentioned did rot have access. I never heard of the 
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study w! en you requited it. General ’Wheeler was not aware of it. The 
author did not query General Wheeler or me about the actions we took 
today, or tiie act ions of the J oint Chiefs,'the National Security Council, 
or tJ iosc the President took. 

•I do not think you want evaluative reports sent over here that are 
incomplete. Any report we have, you have access to, but only after it 
liasjbeen properly reviewed as to its reliability:' 

Your staff study is quite a different matter. I consider it a very seri¬ 
ous handicap to me in appearing before you today to address* these 
issues that have been reviewed and addressed and considered in vour 
staff study, evidence of which is examined in your staff study, which 
evidence has never even been brought to my attention, but if vou are 
willing to go ahead with the hearing on that basis, I am. 

The Cii.uu.max. All of the staff was based upon material that came 
from your office, all of it. We gave you a complete list of even- docu¬ 
ment and everything we had received, and it is available to vou as it 
was to us. 

addendum: to stait stcdt 

Secretary McNamara. Senator Lansche has just stated it had an 
addendum to it that included in formation that was not available to me. 

The Cn.viK.MAX. That was not used in the preparation of the staff 
study and it was purely an addendum of things that had happened out¬ 
side of the documents which came from the Pentagon. 

Sena 
recited 
knov 
signit 

supposed to have been in the Tonkin Par are alleged to have said that 
there were ho missiles fired. Who are the men ? How did thev contact 
them 1 

Senator Coopku. Wliat weight was given to it ? 

Senator Maxsiietj*. Ml*. Chairman, I apologize for the interruption 
but I have to be up here on the floor. 

The Ch.urm.ix. I would hope the Secretary would be allowed to 
proceed. 

Mr. Secretary? 



ESSEXTIAK FACTS ARK THE SAME TODAY 

Secretary McNamara. Mr. Chairman, on August C, 19 G 4 , 1 appeared 
before this committee and testified concerning the attacks in the Ton¬ 
kin. Gulf on the destroyers IJ.S.S. Maddox and IT.S.S. Turner Joy. 
and our response to those attacks. 

Qver Si/ 2 years have passed since that time. However, even with the 
advantage of liindshight. I find that the essential facts of the two 
attacks appear today as they did then, when thev were fully explored 
with this committee and other Members of Congress. 

. Tho relevant, events, and their significance, were the subject of inten¬ 
sive debate in the House and Senate. Both my testimony and that of 
other officials of the. Government reported the evidence that established 
conclusively the occurrence of these attacks on U.S. naval vessels op¬ 
erating in international waters. This evidence was available to us at 
tire tunc of the decision to make a carefully tailored response to the 
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attacks. In mv testimony, I r.otecl that, whale sonar and radar read* 

' ings may be subject to interpretation and argument because of sea and, 
atmospheric, conditions, we had intelligence reports of a highly classi¬ 
fied and unimpeachable nature which established, without question, 
that the attacks took place on both August 2 and August 4. 


ram PLAYED BY* TLS. XAVAL : VESSELS 


Also fitllv explored at the time was the question whether the attacks 
on the Hadd os and Turner Joy were* in any .way provoked by or re* 
latqd^to certain Soijth Vietnamese naval activity which occurred in the 
periocf from July SO to August 4. As I stated then, and repeat now, 
our naval vessels played absolutely no part in, and were not associated 
with, this activity, 'there was then, and there is now, no question but 
that the U.S. Government knew, and that I knew personally, the gen¬ 
eral nature of some countermeasures being taken bv the South Viet- 



and the Turner Joy did not participate in the trouth Vietnamese 
activities, that they had no knowledge of the details of these opera¬ 
tions, and that in no sense of the word could they be considered to 
ha ve backst opped the e (tort. 

•As the chairman noted in the Senate debates, he was informed that 
* c our boats did not convoy or support or back up any South Vietnamese 
naval vessels” and that they were “entirely unconnected or unasso¬ 
ciated with any coastal forays the South Vietnamese themselves may 
have conducted.” He was so informed and the information was com¬ 
pletely accurate. When the South Vietnamese conducted the first of 
their two naval operations against North Vietnamese targets during 
this period, the Maddox patrol had not even begun and tKe ship was 
at least 130 miles to the southeast. The attack on the Maddox on 


August 2 took place 65 hours after completion of this South Viet¬ 
namese naval operation. When the South Vietnamese boats conducted 
their, second foray, the Maddox and the Turner Joy were at least TO 
nautical miles to the northeast. 

Senator Case. I wonder if you could go a little more slowly. It is a 
little hard to understand. 

Secretary McNamara. Yes. 

The attack made against them on August 4 was almost a full day- 
after this second South Vietnamese operation. 

The facts thus show today, as they showed 8 V 2 years ago, that at¬ 
tacks occurred against our ships both on August 2 ancT August 4, 
that we had available to us incontrovertible evfdence of these attacks 
when the decision was made to make our limited and measured re¬ 
sponse, and. that these attacks were in no sense provoked or justified 
by any participation or association of oiu* ships with South Vietnamese 
naval’ operations. I would like briefly to review these facts with you. 


review op pacts op attack 

On the . 2 d of August 10.04, the TT.S.S. Maddox . was engaged in a 
patrol in international waters in the Gulf of Tonkin. At no time dur¬ 
ing the conduct of her patrol did Maddox depart from international 
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waters, or engage in any hostile act. Yet, while she was 2$ miles from 
the coast of iorth Vietnam, on a course awaj from the coast. Maddox 
was attacked by three North Vietnamese torpedo boats. At least three 
torpedoes were directed by the boats at the Maddox* as well as 
mnehinegim fire. The Maddox avoided all torpedoes and. together 
' with aircraft driving on the scene from the U.b.$. Tlcondcroga , re¬ 
pelled the attack and sank or damaged the attacking craft. 

* mt ... .... .. . • • 1 »• 1 . N* .1 T'* 

The : 
reports 

gence s w 

soimel and were photographed. The launching of the torpedoes. by 
these PT boats was also observed as were the torpedo wakes passing 

bsorved 




the high 
undertaken 


iniprovoKeci aitacic on a snip 

igh seas. Nevertheless, no reprisal by the United States was 
•taken. The Maddox. fortunately, had' avoided significant dam¬ 
age itself, and inflicted damage on the attackers. Since no rational 
motive for the attack was apparent, wo believed it possible that it had 
resulted from a miscalculation or an impulsive act of a local com¬ 
mander. After the second attack, the chairman commented in Sen¬ 
ate debate that I had stated, after the first attack on the Maddox. 
that I didjiotisxpeet it to be repeated. He also noted that this showed 
how wrong I was. 

On August 3, the day following, a note of protest was dispatched 
to the North Vietnam regime at the direction of the President. It 
concluded with the words: “Tiro U.S. Government expects that the 
authorities of the regime in North Vietnam will be under no mis¬ 
apprehension as to the grave consequences which would inevitably 
result from any further unprovoked offensive military action against 
U.S. forces.” At the same time, the President made public his instruc¬ 
tions to the Navy to continue and to add another destroyer to its 
patrols in the Gulf of Tonkin. 

It was within this context that we received, at about 9:20 Wash¬ 
ington time on the morning of August 4, information from an intel¬ 
ligence source that North Vietnamese naval forces had been ordered 
to attack the patrol. 

Soon thereafter reports from the Maddox were received that the 
patrol was being approached bv - high speed surface radar contacts 



our ships under attack. Throughout the remainder cf the morning 
and cany afternoon, flash message reports of the engagement, some- 
ambiguous and some conflicting, continued to pour in. Frequent 
telephone contact was maintained with the commander in chief of 
the Pacific Fleet, Hawaii. The President was kept informed of these 
developments. 


CONTRADICTIONS EXAMINED AND EKCONCILED 



ian 

tradictjons in the reports- 

faction. We identified and refined various options for a response to 
the attack, to be presented to the President. Among these options 
was the air strike against .the attacking boats and their associated 
bases, which option was eventually selected. As the options were iden¬ 
tified, preliminary messages were sent io appropriate opeiationa! com¬ 
manders alerting them to the several possibilities so that initial plan¬ 
ning steps CQuldbe undertaken. • /V 

^ i 1 . 1. * j'i. ll. V _ X ? _ ^ 1 Cl 


me avanauie ucouis ox ins suiactk. u:u^u;vu 

the advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, ^recommended io the Pres¬ 
ident, and he approved, a response consisting of an air strike on the 
PT and Swatow boat bases and their associated facilities. Dnrinsr all 


uuiCiv on i at? uesi toy?: s m n ucv vi i cc. 

For example, 1 saw a message from the onscene task group com¬ 
mander which expressed doubts as to the validity of jnanv of the 
sonar reports. I discussed this message by telephone with the com¬ 
mander m chief, Pacific, and informed him that, although we would 
continue with the preparations, the reprisal strike would not be 
executed until we were absolutely positive of the attack. lie of course 
agreed and in a later telephone call informed me that he was satisfied, 
from all the reports he had on hand, that an attack on our ships had 
taken place. 

Finally, at about 6:30 p.m., Washington time, the message to 
• execute the strike was transmitted by the commander in chief, Pacific. 

Those are the essential details. To recapitulate, on August- 2, one 
of our destroyers was attacked by North Vietnamese naval forces 
without provocation while on patrol on the high seas. Since the de¬ 
stroyer had suffered no damage and had repulsed and damaged her 
attackers, and since the possibility seemed to exist that the incident 
was an isolated act, no further military response was made. North 
Vietnam was warned the next day, however, of the “grave conse¬ 
quences which would inevitably follow” another such attack. Further¬ 
more, the President announce’d that the patrol would continue and 
would consist of two destroyers. The next night, the two destroyers 
were also attacked without provocation on the high seas by North 
Vietnamese naval forces. 

When these facts were established to the complete satisfaction of 
all responsible authorities, we responded with an air strike on the 
facilities which supported the attacking vessels. 
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ACCCKACV or DETAILS STILL QUESTIONED 

♦ 

Xow, three and a half years later, there again seems to he debate 
about the essential accuracy of the above account. The questions that 
appear now to be raised are the same as tlio.se considered and settled 
at the time: 

Was the patrol in fact for legitimate purposes? " 

Were the attacks unprovoked? 

Was there indeed a second at tack? 

If there was a second attack, was there sufficient evidence available 
at the time of our response to support this conclusion ? 

I would like to address these questions. 

m • 

WAS TUEPOSE OF PATKOI. LEGITIMATE! 


First, was the patrol in fact for legitimate purposes? 

Patrols of the nature of those carried on bv Maddox and Turner 
Joy were initiated in the western Pacific in 1902. They were carried 
out in international waters along the coastlines of Communist coun¬ 
tries in that area. Thcvwerc open patrols and no hostile actions were 
ever taken by the U.S. forces involved. Provocative actions were 


- — -...... ... _primary purpou 

of the Maddox was to observe North Vietnamese naval activity in 
those waters, in view^of the evidence we had of infiltration by sea by 
North ^ ietnara into South Vietnam. Other secondary purposes were 
area familiarization and observation by visual and electronic means of 
any other activity of military interest. Ve had the undisputed right 
to do this. In view of our assistance to South Vietnam, such observa¬ 
tions were needed. 


The suggestion has appeared incidentally that because Maddox , 
prior to commencement of its patrol, took abroad certain communica¬ 
tions equipment, with personnel to operate this equipment, its patrol 
had some different and presumably more sinister purpose than others 
which had preceded it. This is simply not true. The mission of observa¬ 
tion which I have outlined was to be fulfilled with the regularlv in¬ 
stalled equipment of the ships. The extra equipment brought abroad 
Maddox consisted in essence of standard shipboard radio receivers 
added to the ship’s normal complement of sucli receivers in order to 
give an added capability for detecting indications of a possible hostile 
attack on the patrol. 

. The Congress, at the time of the debates on the Tonkin Gnlf resolu¬ 
tion, was aware that visual and electronic surveillance of the area was 
one of the purposes served by the De Soto patrol. Any suggestion 
now that the installation of passive radio receiving equipment changed 
the essential nature of the patrol is unwarranted. 

I night add that virtuallv all of the De Soto patrols, since their 
commencement in 10G2, had been outfitted with similar equipment for 
the same primarily defensive purposes.' 


WERE THE ATTACKS CXTROVOKED! 

Second, were the att acks unprovoked ? 

Senator Muxdt. Are you defining the De Soto patrol? 
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Secretary McNamara. The term as I am using inhere refers to the 
patrols in tlie Tonkin Gulf of which this was the fourth, one having 
occurred in 19G2, one in 1963, and the third in the early part of 1964, 
and the fourth in August 1964. Actually it is a sencric terra covering 
, , -sod in this 


oecoiuu were uiv iiuuius uiiiuumjucu; 

I have heard it suggested that the patrol provoked the attacks bv 
intruding into the territorial waters of North Vietnam. The facts, I 
think, are these. 

Prior to the first attack, on August 2, the Maddox had been engaged 
on its patrol since July 31. At no time during the conduct of this patrol 
did the Maddox depart from international waters. It had been in¬ 
structed to approach the North Vietnamese coastline no closer than S 
nautical miles and any offshore island no closer than 4 nautical miles. 
Maddox adhered scrupulously to these instructions. "When the patrol 
resumed with Maddorr and turner Joy. the ships were instructed to 
remain at least 11 miles from the coast.' These instructions also were 
followed. The United States recognizes no claim of a territorial sea 
in excess of 3 miles. This consistent position of the United States was 
reemphasized at the close of the 1960 Convention on Law of the Sea 
in Geneva. 

There have, however, been statements reported in the press that the 
Maddox entered into waters claimed by North Vietnam as territorial. 
Such statements have no basis in fact."At no time prior to the August 
1964. Tonkin Gulf incidents did the North Vietnamese Government 
claim a width of territorial sea in excess of 3 miles. The North \ iet- 
namese Government succeeded the French Government, which adhered 


to the 3-mile limit. Under the rules of international law, no claim by 
North Vietnam in excess of 3 miles would be assumed unless specifically 



a claim in excess of 3 miles occurred well after ihe attacks on Septem¬ 
ber 1,1964, in the form of a broadcast from Iladio Hanoi in which it 
was stated, “The Democrat ic Republic of Vietnam declared that the 
territorial sea is 12 miles.” No official documentary confirmation of the 
claim asserted in this broadcast is known to exist. 

In short, at not time during the patrol did either of the destroyers 
leave the high seas and enter areas claimed by tlio North Vietnamese 
. or recognized by the United States as national waters. 

The question might be asked, however: Should not we as a practical 
matter nave assumed a claim of 12 miles since this is the uniform posi- 
. tion of the Communist countries? The simple answer is that Com¬ 
munist countries do not have such a uniform position: Cuba and 
Poland each adhere to the traditional 3-mile limit, while Yugoslavia 
and Albania claim 10 miles. 

SOUTH VIETNAMESE OrERATIOXS 

Another point relating to “provocation” was discussed and disposed 
of during the debates on the Tonkin Gulf resolution and the hearings 
prior thereto, but, of late, it seems to have been resurrected. It is th<» 
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suggestion that our patrol was in some way connected with certain 
reconnaissance and bombardment activities of South Vietnamese pa¬ 
trol cruft against North Vietnamese. • 

I informed members of this committee of these activities .of the 
South Vietnamese in an informal meeting on August 3,1DG4, after the 
attack on the Maddox. The subject was again raised in lesser detail in 
my testimony before this committee on August 6,1904.1 pointed out 
that these raids were a legitimate attempt bv the South Vietnamese to 
counter and retaliate against the systematic infiltration of their coun¬ 
try by sea which had been carried out by North Vietnam for the previ¬ 
ous two and a half years. I described the scope of that infiltration; 
that is, 140 known incidents between July and December 1081, an esti¬ 
mated 1,400 infiltrators having been landed in South Vietnam during 
that time. . . 

With respect to the legitimacy of those South Vietnamese operations, 
you, Mr. Chairman, stated during the Tonkin Gulf floor debates: 

The boats that may have struct; at the coastal areas of North Vietnam may 
have been supplied by u.-. AVe have been helping South Vietnam arm itself. I do 
not know about the specificboats. •* ' 

I personally tliin!c this is a perfectly legitimate and proper way to defend 
oneself front the kind of aggression South Vietnam has been subjected to for 
years. 

the 
•e 

icurred 

some two and a half days prior to the attack on Maddox, and I re¬ 
sponded that there was no connection. The two operations were sep¬ 
arate and distinct. I informed you that our destroyers took no part 
whatsoever in the South Vietnamese operation. They did not convoy, 
support, or back up the South Vietnamese boats in any way. As I 
stated during the hearings: 

* • * as I reported to you earlier this week, we understand that the South 
Vietnamese sea force carried out patrol aetion around these islands and actually 
shelled the i»oiuts they felt were associated with this infiltration. 

Our ships had absolutely no knowledge of it. were not connected with it; in no 
sense of the word can be considered to have backstopped the etl'ort. 




islands or of anv other specific South Vietnamese operations against 

j* .1 ITT* 1* 1* 1 » * * .1 w 



and those operations. 


DIRECTIONS TO U.S. DESTROTEES 


♦ 

. Throughout the patrol conducted first by the Maddox alone and 
later by the Maddox and the Txmier Joy , the U.S. destroyers were 
directed to remain in waters which would keep them from becoming 
operationally involved with the South Vietnamese activity. The re- 

litis imtiAcrvl Ait flm mitral trnco ctt/.h rlt-tf nt /tint limn mam 


. ,- 4 _ - -- - - operations were 

periodically carried on in the area. lie had no detailed knowledge 
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of their type or of where or when they would be conducted. Indeed, 
Ins lack of knowledge was such that he mistakenly identified the 
South Vietnamese- craft returning from their operation of July 31 
as Soviet P-G class boats. 



on the night of July 30-31. the Maddox had not, even commenced her 
patrol, and was at least 130 miles to the southeast of the nearest of 
those islands. At the time of the attack-on the Maddox go. August 
2, the South Vietnamese boats had been back at their base in Da Nang 
for almost 53 hours. 

I learned subsequent to ir.v testimony of August 6,1904, that an¬ 
other South Vietnamese bombardment tool: place on the night of 
August 3-4. At the time of that action, the Maddox and Turner Joy 
were at least TO miles to the northeast. The North Vietnamese at¬ 
tack on Maddox and Tamer Joy on the night of August 4 occurred 
some 22 hours later. ' 

I think it important, too, in dealing with this issue, to recall that 
tho President had announced publicly on August. 3 that our patrol 
would continue and conMSt of two destroyers. It is diiRcult to be¬ 
lieve, in the face of that announcement, and its obvious purpose of 
assorting our riglit to freedom of the seas, that even the North Viet- 
naincse could connect the patrol of the Maddox and T inner Joy 
with a South Vietnamese action taking* place some TO railcs away. 

m 

0 

WAS TJIERE A SUCOXD ATTACK ? 

• • « 

Now, thirdly. was there indeed a second at tack? 

I know of no claim that the attack on Maddox on August 2 did not. 
occur. As for the second attack, the incident occurred on a very dark 
moonless, overcast night. As would be expected under these conditions, 
some uncertainty existed, and to this dav exists, about some of the 
precise details of the attack. I hit there should be no uncertainty about 
the fact that an attack took place. The evidence pertaining to the 
incident is reviewed in the following paragraphs. 

. On the evening of Aucrust 4, 1964, Task Group 72.1 consisting of 
U.S.S. Maddox and U.S^. Turner Joy. with COMDESDIV lftTem- 
barked in Madd ox and acting as CTG 72.1, was proceeding on an 
easterly course in the Gulf of Tonkin at a speed ox 20 knots. At about 
7:40 p.Vn., Tonkin Gulf time. 1 the task group commander, Capt. J. J. 
Herrick, USX, observed on the surface search radar at least five con¬ 
tacts, which he evaluated as probable torpedo boats, located about So 
miles to the northeast of the two ships. At 7:46 pan., Maddox and 
Turner Joy changed course to 130 and increased speed to 2S knots to 



speed su Knots. 

At that time the two U.3. ships were approximately 60 miles from the 
North Vietnamese coast. 

At about 9:39 p.m., both Maddox and Turner Joy opened fire on the 
approaching craft when it was evident from their maneuvers that they 


* To convert local Tonkin Gulf titae to e.d.t. subtract 12 hours. 
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"were pressing in for attack positions. At about this time, the boats were 
at a range of C,000 yards from Maddov whoa the raclar tricking indi¬ 
cated that the contact had turned away and begun to open in range. 
Torpedo noises were then heard by the Maddox's sonar. A report~of 
the torpedo noise was immediatelypassed to the T timer Joy by inter¬ 
ship radio and both ships took evasive action to avoid the torpedo. 


RETORTS or EYEWITNESSES 


A torpedo wake was then sighted passing abeam Turner Joy from 
aft to forward, approximate! v GOO feet to port on the same bearing 



director officer, Larry 0. Litton, SX, USX: and by a seaman who 
was operator of the after gun director, Roger X. Berg]and, SX, USX. 

At about 10r24 p.m., one target was taken under fire by Turner Joy . 
Numerous hits wore observed on this target and it disappeared from all 
radars. The commanding officer and other Turner Joy personnel ob¬ 
served a thick column of Black smoke from this target. 

Later, 10:47 pan., during the attack a searchlight was observed bv 



signal bridge all made wriuen statements that tliev sighted the 
searchlight:) _ *■ 

The silhouette of an attacking boat was seen by at least four Turner 
Joy personnel when the boat came between the flares dropped by an 
aircraft and the ship. When these four men were asked to sketch wliat 
they had seen, they accurately sketched P-4-type boats. (Xone of the 
four had ever seen a picture of a P-4 boat before). (Donald V. Shar¬ 
key, B MG, USX; Kenneth E. Garrison, SX. USX: Delner Jones, GMG 
SX, USX. and Arthur B. Anderson, FT SX, USX, are the four per¬ 
sonnel from the Ttimer Joy who sighted the boat.) 

In addition to the above, a dinner's mate second class stationed 



_:k Squadron___ 

deroga (Comdr. G. II. Edmondson, USX) and his wingman (Lt. .J. A. 
Burton), while flying at altitudes of between TOO and 1/.00 feet in the 
vicinity of the two destroyers at the time of the torpedo attack both 
sighted gun flashes on the surface of the water as well as light antiair¬ 
craft bursts at their approximate altitude. On one pass over the two 
destroyers, both pilots positively sighted a ~snakev ,f high speed wake 
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ahead, and pass down the starboard side. Their written statement as¬ 
serts their belief that this was one or mere small boat:-, at high speed. 

• (These were Matthew B. Allasre, SGT, USMC, and David Al Prouty, 
L/CPL, USMC.) - 

INTELLIGENCE KEpdllTS 

In addition to the above, intelligence reports received from a highly 
classified and unimpeachable source reported that North Vietnam was 
making preparations to attack our destroyers with two Swatow boats' 
and with one PT boat if thePT could-be made ready in time. The same 
source reported, while the engagement was in progress on August 4, 
that the attack was underway. Immediately after the at tack ended, the 
source reported that the North Vietnamese lost two ships in the 
engagement. 

No one within the Department of Defense has reviewed all of this 
information without arriving at the unqualified conclusion that a deter¬ 
mined attack was made on the .1 faddox and Turner Joy in the Tonkin 
Gulf on the night of August 4,19C4. Vice Adm. Boy L. Johnson, 
USX, commander of the U.S. 7th Fleet at the time.' stated in his 
review of the combined chronology and track charts submitted by the 
task group commander: 


Commander, Seventh Fleet, Is convinced beyond any doubt that Maddox and 
Turner Joy were subjected to an unprovoked surface torpedo attack on the night 
of 4 August 19C4. 

Adm. T. H. Moorer, then commander in chief, Pacific Fleet, con¬ 
curred in that appraisal. 

In "Washington, the Director of the Joint Staff, Lt. Gen. David A, 



.duality 

confirmed.” 

In the face of this evidence, I can only conclude that many of 
the persistent questions asto whether or notan attack took place must 
have arisen front confusion between the August 4 attack and an¬ 
other incident which occurred on the iSth of September 1004: that is, 
about 45 days later. At that time, the U.S. destroyers Morion and 
Edvards were patrolling, at night, in the Gulf of Tonkin, and initially 
reported themselves under attack. While the ensuing situation reports 
indicated the probability of hostile craft in the area of the patrol, 
it was decided at both the Washington and field command levels 
that no credible evidence of an attack'exisled. It should be noted that 
the intelligence source that confirmed the attacks of August 2 and 4 
provided no evidence of any enemy action on September" IS. In view 
of our unresolved doubts, no retaliatory action was taken. Many 
individuals who were not aware of all of the facts about all three 


incidents, that is, August 2 and 4, and September IS, hr 
mistaken assumptionthat descriptions of "the Septembei 


have made the 


lption; 


ptember IS incident 


were referring to the second Tonkin Gulf incident. Aware of the 
negative findings on September IS, they have mistakenly assumed that 
there is serious"doubt as to whether tlie “second” Tonkin Gulf attack 
in fact took place. 



is 

* » 

* retorts from captured north Vietnamese naval rERSONNEL 

• t ♦ 

As a final point on this issue. TJ.S. naval forces in the years which 
have elapsed since the August 1064 Incidents have captured several 
North Vietnamese naval personnel. These personnel were extensively 
intent "a ted. One of these, captured in J-uly 1%G, stated ho had taken 
part in’ the August 2,1001, attack on the Maddox, and liis account of 
that attack coincided with our observations. He professed no knowl¬ 
edge of the August -1 attack and said that he believed that PT boats 
were not involved in that attack. II? stated that Swatows could have 


..... captured in July 1067 pi . 

commander of a PT squadron. In intelligence reports received imme¬ 
diately after the August 4 attack, this commander and his squadron 
were identified by name and number as p:\rticipants. 

SUFFICIENT EVIDENCE AVAILABLE TO SUPPORT CONCLUSION 

% 

* 

Now, finallv. if there was a second attack, was there sufficient evi¬ 
dence available at the time of our response to support this conclusion? 

Some of the details cited above, particularly the statements of eye¬ 
witnesses, although gathered immediately after the attack, had lit 


K) ItflU not 

reached trashingron'at ilm time that tlie reprisal air strikes were 
ordered executed. Sufficient in forma rioim was in the hands of te Presi- 



.report ot a lugniv ciissinea ana ummpeac 

ture received shortly before tl’.e engagement, stating that North Viet- 
. namese naval forces' intended to attack the Maddox and Turner Joy : 

Reports from the ships that their radars indicated they were being 
shadowed !>v high speed surface vessels. 

Reports from the ships that they were being approached by the 
high speed vessels and an attack appeared imminent. 


utilized 
been observed. 

A report that two torpedoes had passed close to the Tin ner Joy and 
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had reported that thev were involved in an engagement. 

Reports from the tT.S. ships that they had sunk two and possibly 
three of the attacking craft. 

■ An intelligence report stating that North Vietnamese naval forces 
had reported losing two ships in the engagement. 

A report from the onscene task group commander that lie was cer¬ 
tain that the ambush had taken place, although precise details of the 
engagement were still not known. 

A report from the .commander in chief, Pacific, that he had no doubt 

that an attack had occurred. . 

All o? this information was available prior to the time t:ie Executive 

order was issued. 
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• • MOXSTROfS IXSIXUATIOXS 

As a final point, I most address the suggestion that, in some way, 
the Government of the Unit eel States induced the incident on August 
4 with the infentox providing an excuse to take the retaliatory action 
which wo in fact took. I can only characterize such insinuations as 
monstrous. 

The effective repulsion 
relatively high cost to the 
cur protest which clearly ancl unequiv 
seoi 
unti 
should 

Gulf of Tonkin, and setting forth the composition of the patrol, should 
have served to avoid any further misunderstanding. As the patrol re¬ 
sumed the ships were ordered to remain 11 miles from the coastline, in 
lieu of the 8 miles ordered on the previous patrols, hardly indicative 
of an intent to induce another attack. As a matter of fact, on their own 
initiative the two ships approached the coastline no closer than 1C 
miles during their patrol. But beyond that, I find it inconceivable that 
anyone even remotely familiar with our society and system of Gov- 




Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement, and I will be very hap¬ 
py to trv to answer any questions. *' ■ 

* The Chairman*. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

I would like to hare a*few preliminary questions with regard to 
the situation under which this whole affair tool: place. I don't think 
they are very difficult to ans wer. 


IXTEKXAt, Tnomr.ES OF KIIAXU C0VERXMEX7 

Mr. Secretary, is it tine that the government of General Khanh 
which overthrew the Minli junta in January 1004 was in serious trou¬ 
ble by the spring and early summer of 1064 ? 

Secretary McNamara* I think there was considerable dissension 
among the members of the government, Mr. Chairman, and there was 
then and later a series of changes in the government as a result of that 
dissension. 

The Chairman*. Did vou not say recently on ‘Meet the Press,” and 
I quote: “Three and a half veal's ago the South Vietnamese forces were 
on the verge of defeat. The North Vietnamese and Vietcong forces 
were on the verge of victory.” 

Is that accurate? ’ . . 

Secretary McNamara. Mr. Chairman, if I said that. I misestimated 
the date. M’hat I was talking about—I think late.- in that same broad¬ 
cast I specifically referred to it, was July 1065.1 should have said two 
and a half yeats’ago. That was the reference I was snaking. 

The Chairman*.” That is a quote from just 2 weeks ago. 

Secretary McNamara. It may be, Mr. Chairman. I would have to 
have the full transcript of what I said. I believe I mentally deducted 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA RESOLUTION ~ 

% 



Whereas naval imits of the Communist regime in Vietnam, in violation of 
—the principles of the Charter of the United Nations and of international 
law, have deliberately and repeatedly attacked United States naval 
vessels lawfully present in international waters, and have thereby created 
a-serious threat to .international peace; and 
Whereas these attacks are part of a deliberate and systematic campaign 
of aggression that th~ Communist regime in North Vietnam has been waging 
against its neighbors and the nations joined with them in the collective 
defense of their freedom; end • '. .... 

Whereas the United States is assisting the peoples of southeast Asia to 
protect their freedom and has r.o territorial* military or political 
ambitions in that area, but desires only that these peoples should be 
left in peace to work out their own destinies in their own way: Now, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Congress approve and support 
the determination of the President, as Commander in Chief, to take ' 
necessaiy measures to repel any armed attack against the forces of the 
United States and to prevent further aggression. 


% ^ 

Sec; -2. The United States regards as vital to its national interest and 

v V * 

to world peace the maintenance of international peace and security in 
southeast Asia, Consonant with the Constitution of the United States and 
the Charter of the United Nations and in accordance with it obligations 
under the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, the United States is, 
therefore, prepared, as the President determines, to take all necessary 
steps, including the use of armed force, to assist any member or protocol 
state of t*r? Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty requesting assistant 
in defense of its freedom. 


Sec, 3. This resolution shall expire .when the President shall determine 
that the peace and security of the area is reasonably assured by 
international conditions created by action of the United Nations or 


otherwise, except* that it may be terminated earlier by concurrent 
resolution of the Congress. 





l/ Text- of Public Law 88-403 p. E.J. Res. 1145 7, 78 Stat. 384, approved 
*” Aug. 10, 1954. *" ~ 
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MILITARY PRESSURES AGAINST EVH: NOVEMBER - DECEMBER 1964 


SUMMARY and ANALYSIS 


* 



In the late fall of 1964, President Johnson made a tentative decision 
in favor of limited military pressures against North Vietnam. He acted on 
the consensus recommendation of his principal advisors, a consensus achieved 
by a process of compromising alternatives into a lowest- common-denominator 
proposal at the sub-cabinet and cabinet level, thereby precluding any real 
Presidential choice among viable options. The choices he was given all 
included greater pressures against North Vietnam. The Presidential decision 
itself was for a limi ted and tightly controlled two-step build-up of pressures 
The first phase involved an intensification of existing harassment activities 
with reprisals; the second, which was approved in' principle only, was to be 
a-sustained, slowly escalating air campaign against the North. The spectrum 
of choice could have run from (a) a judgment that the situation in the South 
was irretrievable and, hence, a decision to begin the withdrawal of U.S. 
forces; to (b) a judgment that the maintenance of a non-communist South 
Vietnam was indispensable to U.S. strategic interests and, therefore, required 
a massive U.S. intensification of the war both in the North and in the South. 


The extreme withdrawal option was rejected almost without surfacing for 
consideration since it was in direct conflict with the independent, non- 
communist SVN commitments of EELAM 288.. The opposite option of massive involve 
nent,which was essenti ally the JCS recommendation at an early point in these 


deliberations, was shunted aside because both its risks and costs were too 
high. 


Short of those extremes, however, were two other alternatives that 
were briefly considered by the Working Group as fallback positions but 
rejected before they were fully explored. While both came into some con¬ 
flict with the commitments to South Vietnam of ESAM 288, they could have 
been justified as flowing from another long-standing U.S. conviction, 
namely that ult imat ely the war would have to be won in the South by the 
South Vietnamese. These fallback positions were outlined in the following 
manner: 


”1. To hold the situation together as long as possible so that 

we have time to strengthen other areas of Asia. 

• • 

”2.* To take forceful enough measures in the situation so that 
we emerge from it, even in the worst case, with our 
standing as the principal helper against Communist expan¬ 
sion as little impaired as possible. 

"3. To make dear.’, .to nations, in Asia particularly, that 
failure in South Vietnam, if it comes, was due to special 
local factors that do not apply to other nations we are 
committed to defend...." 



In operational terns the first would have neant holding the line—placing 
an immediate, low ceiling on the number of U.S. personnel in SVN, and - 
taking vigorous efforts to "build on a stronger base elsewhere, possibly 
Thailand. The second alternative would have been to undertake, some spec¬ 
tacular, highly visible supporting action like a limited-duration selective 
bombing campaign as a last effort to save the South; to have accompanied 
it with a propaganda campaign about the unwinnability of the war given the 
GVIT's ineptness and; then, to have sought negotiations through compromise 
and neutralization when the bombing failed." Neither of these options was 
ever developed. 


The recommendation of the Principals to the President left a gap 
between the maximum objective of KSAM 288 and the marginal pressures against 
the North being proposed to achieve that objective. There are two by no 
means contradictory explanations of this gap. 


One explanation is the way in which pressures and the controlled use 
of force were viewed by the Principals. There is some reason to believe that 
the Principals thought that carefully calculated doses of force could bring 
about predictable and desirable responses from Hanoi. The threat implicit 
in minimum but increasing amounts of force ("slow squeeze") would, it was 


hoped by seme, ultimately bring Hanoi to the table on terms favorable to the 
U.S. Underlying this optimistic view was a significant underestimate of 
the level of the DRV commitment to victory in the South, and an overestimate 


of the effectiveness of U.S. pressures in weakening that resolve. The 
assumption was that the threat value of limited pressures coupled with 
declarations of firm resolve on our part would be sufficient to force the 
DRV into major concessions. Therefore, the U.S, negotiating posture could * 
be a tough one. Another factor which, no doubt, commended the proposal to 
the Administration was the relatively lew-cost—in political terms—of such 
action, furthermore, these limited measures would give the G7IT a temporary 
breathing spell, it was thought, in which to regroup itself, both politi cally 
and militarily should stronger action involving a direct confrontation between 
the two Vietnams be required at some future date. And lastly, it was the 
widely shared belief that the recommendation was a moderate solution that 
did not foreclose future options for the President if the measures did not 
fully achieve their intended results. The JCS differed from this view on 
the grounds that if we were really interested in affecting Hanoi's will, 
we would have to hit hard at its capabilities. 


• A second explanation of the gap between ends and means is a more simple 
one. In a phrase, we had run out of alternatives other than pressures. 

The GVN was not reforming, ARVN was being hit "hard, further U.S. aid a nd 
advice did not seem to do the trick, and something was needed to keep "the" 

GVN afloat until we were ready to decide on further actions at a later 
date. Bombing the North would fit that bill, and make it look like we tried. 



IX 



The President was cautious and equivocal in approaching the decision. 
Indicative of his reluctance to widen the U.S. commitment and of his desire 
to hedge his bets was the decision to rake phase II of the new policy 
contingent on GVF reform and improvement. Ambassador Taylor was sent back 
•to-Saigon in December after the Nhite House meetings with the understanding 
that the* U. S. Government did not believel 

that we should incur the risks which are inherent in any 
expansion of hostilities without first assuring that there is 
a government in Saigon capable of handling the serious problems 
involved in such an expansion and of exploiting the favorable 
effects which may be anticipated...." 

* 

As with the discussions of the preceding six months, the decisions at 
the end of 1964 narked another step in the U.S. involvement in Vietnam. 

The following is a summary of the November - December, 1964 and January, 

1965 deliberations. 

% 


On the eve of the November election, and after the decision not to 
retaliate against the North for the VC attack on the Bien Hoa airbase on 
November 1, the President appointed an inter-agency working group and asked 
it to conduct a thorough re-exaninaticn cf our Vietnam policy and to present 
him with alternatives and recommendations as to our future course of action. 
That such a review should have been undertaken so scon after the policy 
deliberations and decisions of September is at first glance surprising. 

The President, however, was now being elected in his own right with an 
overwhelming mandate and all the sense of opportunity and freedom to recon¬ 
sider past policy and current trends that such a victory invariably brings. 

In retrospect, there appears to have been, in fact, remarkably little lati¬ 
tude for reopening the basic questions about U.S. involvement in the Vietnam 
struggle. KSAM 288 did not seem open to question. In Vietnam, our new sub¬ 
stantial efforts and our public affirmation of resolve to see the war through 
to success had failed to reverse either the adverse trend of the war or the 


continuing deterioration of South Vietnamese political life. The September 
deliberations had produced only a decision against precipitate action and 
had done nothing to redress the situation. Significantly, however, they had 
revealed the existence of an Administration consensus that military pressures 
against the North would be required at some proximate future date for a 
variety.of reasons. Now, in November, with a new electoral mandate and the 
abundant evidence of the inadequacy of current measures, the President was 
once again looking for new ideas and proposals—a low-cost option with 
prospects for speedy, positive results. 


The Working Group’s first job had been to examine U.S. interests and 
objectives in South Vietnam. This subject stirred some of the most heated 
debate of the entire Working Group project. At the outset, the maximum 
statement of U.S. interests and objectives in South Vietnam was accompanied 
by two fallback positions—the first a compromise, the second merely rational¬ 
izations for withdrawal. The JCS representative took testy exception to 


including the fallback positions in the Group's paper and ci^id JCS 
Memoranda on the critical importance of South Vietnam to t?v U.S. position 
in Asia. His forceful objections were effective and they were downgraded 
in the final paper which, while also pointedly rejectin. the domino theory 
as over-simplified, nevertheless, went on to describe ^ne effect of the 
- faH of South Vietnam in much the same terms. Spec 4r ically pointing up 
the danger to the other Southeast Asian^countries -nd to Asaa in general, 
the paper concluded: 


"There is a great deal we could still do to reassure these 
countries, but the picture of a defense line clearly breached 
could have serious effects and could easily, over time, tend to 
unravel the whole Pacific and South Asian defense structures." 


In spite of these concessions, the JCS refused to associate itself with 
the final formulation of interests and objectives, holding that the domino - 
theory was perfectly appropriate to the South Vietnamese situation. 


One of the other important tasks assigned to the Working Group was the 
intelligence assessment of the effectiveness of measures against the North 
in improving the situation in the South. The initial appraisal of the 
intelligence community was that "the basic elements of Communist strength 
in South Vietnam remain indigenous," and that "even if severely damaged” 
the DRV could continue to support a reduced level of VC activity. While 
bombing might reduce somewhat* the level of support for the VC and give the 
qVW a respite, there was very little likelihood that it would break the will 
of Hanoi. The estimate was that Hanoi was confident of greater staying 
power than the U.S. in a contest of attrition. These views were challenged 
by the JCS member who stressed thaiT*the military damage of air strikes would 
appreciably degrade DRV and VC capabilities. In deference to this view, the 
final Working Group estimate gave greater emphasis to the military effective¬ 
ness of strikes, although it was pessimistic about the extent of damage the 
DRV leaders would be willing to incur before reconsidering their objectives. 
It concluded with the assessment that there was very little likelihood of 
either Chinese or Soviet intervention on behalf of the DRV if pressures 
were adopted by the U.S. 


As the Working Group toiled through November in its effort to develop 
options, it focused on three alternative courses of action. Option A was 
essentially a continuation of military and naval actions currently underway 
or authorized in the September decisions, including prompt reprisals against 
the North for attacks on U.S. forces and VC "spectaculars". It also 
included a resistance to negotiations until the North had agreed in advance 
to our conditions. Option B augmented current policies with systematic, 
sustained military pressures against the North and a resistance to negoti¬ 
ations unless we could carry them on while continuing the bombing. Option C 
proposed only a modest campaign against the North as compared with option B 



ana was designed to "bring the DRV to the negotiating table. If that 
occurred the pressures were to be suspended—although with the threat 9f 
resumption should negotiations break down. 


. — In the course of the month, these options converged and the distinctions 
between them blurred. In particular,- option A was expanded to include some 
low-level pressures against the North; the negotiations element of option B 
was, in effect, dropped and the pressures were to be applied at a faster, 
less flexible pace; and option C was stiffened to resemble the first incar¬ 
nation of option B—the pressures would be stronger and the negotiating 
position tougher." Thus, by the end of the month when the forking Group's 
proposals were presented to the NSC Principals for consideration before 
a recommendation was made to the President, all options included pressures 
against the North, and, in effect, excluded negotiations in the short-run, 
since the terms and pre-conditions proposed in all three options were 
entirely unrealistic. The policy climate in Washington simply was not 
receptive to any suggestion that U.S, goals might have to be compromised. 

And, in proposing pressures against the North, the Working Group was conscious 
of the danger that they might generate compelling world-wide pressure on the 
U.S. for negotiations. Row large a role the specific perception of the 
President's views, validated or unvalidated, may have played in the Working 
Group's narrowing of the options is not clear. It seems likely, however, 
that seme guidance from the White House was being, received. 


Daring the last- week in November, the NSC Principals met to consider 
the Working Group's proposals. They were joined on November 27 by Ambassador 
Taylor. Taylor's report on conditions in South Vietnam was extremely bleak. 
To improve South Vietnamese morale and confidence, and to "drive the DRV out 
of its reinforcing role and obtain its cooperation in bringing an end to the 
Viet Cong insurgency," he urged that military pressures against the Worth 
be adopted. His report had a considerable impact on the Principals and 
later on the President. As the discussions continued through the several 
meetings of that week, opinion began to converge in favor of seme combina¬ 
tion of an "extended option A" and the first measures against the North of 
option C. 


In the end, the Principals decided on a two-phase re commendation to the 
President. Phase I would be merely an extension of current actions with 
some increased air activity by the U.S. in Laos and tit-for-tat reprisals 
for VC attacks on U.S. forces or other major incidents. During this period, 
the GVN would be informed of our desires for its reform and when these 
were well underway, phase II, a campaign of gradually escalating air strikes 
against the North, would begin. This proposal was presented to the Presi¬ 
dent on December 1 . He approved phase I and gave assent, at least in prin¬ 
ciple, to phase II. In approving these measures, the President appears to 
have been reluctant to grant final authorization for phase II until he lexv 
it was absolutely necessary. 



v 



If a consensus was reached within the Administration in favor of mili¬ 
tary pressures against the Ilorth, it certainly reflected no commonly held 
rationale for such action. Generally speaking the military (ISA.CV, CIKCPAC, 
JCS) favored a strong campaign against the Ilorth to interdict the infiltra¬ 
tion routes, to destroy the overall, capacity of the ilorth to support the 
-insurgency, and to destroy the DRV's will to continue support of the Viet 
Cong. The State Department (with the exception of George Ball) and the 
civilian advisors to Secretary McNamara favored a gradually mounting series 
of pressures that would place the Ilorth in a slow squeeze and act a t, both 
carrot and stick to settling the war on our‘terms. As would be expected, 
State was also concerned with the international political implications of 
such steps. Bombing the Ilorth would demonstrate our resolve, not only to 
the South Vietnamese but also to the other Southeast Asian countries and 
to China, whose containment was one of the important justifications of the 
entire American involvement. Halt Rostow, the Chairman of State's Policy 
Planning Council, took a slightly different view, emphasizing the importance 
of pressures as a clear signal to the north and to China of U.S. determina¬ 
tion and resolve and its willingness to engage the tremendous power at its 
disposal in support of the 195^ and 1$62 Geneva agreements. Ambassador 
Taylor supported strikes against the Ilorth as a means of reducing infil¬ 
tration and as a way of bolstering South Vietnamese morale. 


As is readily apparent, there was no dearth of reasons for striking 
North. Indeed, one almo st has the impression that there were more reasons 
than were required. But in the end, the decision to go ahead with the 


strikes seems to have resulted as much from the 
posals as from any compelling logic advanced in 
for example., William 3undy, while still support! 
only’offer theToHowing in their favor: 


lack of alternative prc- 
their favor. By January, 
ng the pressures, could 


"on balance we believe that such action would have some faint 
hope of really improving the Vietnamese situation, and, above all, 
would put us in a much stronger position to hold the next line of 
defense, namely Thailand." /And it would put us in a better posi¬ 
tion in our Asian relations/ "since we would have appeared to Asians 
to have done a lot more about it." 

It is interesting to note that during the deliberations of September 
one of the preconditions to such strikes had been generally acknowledged 
as a unity of domestic American opinion in support of such Rresidentially 
authorized action. During the November debates, this is no longer an 
important factor. Indeed, it is openly conceded that such action is likely 
to evoke opposition in both domestic and international public opinion. 
Another interesting aspect of this policy debate was that the question of 
Constitutional authority for open acts of war against a sovereign nation 
was never seriously raised. 

Phase I of the newly approved program went into effect in mid-December. 
The BARREL ROLL "armed recce" by U.S. aircraft in the Laotian panhandle 
began on a limited scale on December Ik. . It had been foreseen that the 



number of sorties would slowly increase with each succeeding week. How¬ 
ever, once the first week’s level of two missions of four aircraft each 
was determined by Secretary I-lcI'smara, it became the guideline tot the ' 
remainder of December and January. Covert GVN operations along the North 
Vietnamese coast were continued at about the level of the previous months 
ana JCS proposals for direct U.S. air and naval support were rejected. 
Furthermore, the public disclosure of information on DRV infiltration into 
the South was deferred at the request of Secretary 1-lcKamara. On December 24, 
the Viet Cong bombed a U.S. officers billet in Saigon killing two Americans. 
MA.CV, CIKCPAC, the JCS, and Ambassador Taylor all called immediately for a 
reprisal strike against the North of the kind authorized under phase I. 

For reasons still not clear, the Administration decided against such a 
reprisal. Thus, in purely military terms, the phase I period turned out 
to be little more than a continuation of measures already underway. (The 
BARREL ROLL activity apparently was not differentiated by the DRV from 
RIAF strikes until well into January.) 


One of the explanations for this failure to folly implement the 
December 1 decisions was the political crisis that erupted in South Vietnam. 
Ambassador Taylor had returned to South Vietnam on December 7 and immedi¬ 
ately set about getting the GVII to undertake the reforms we desired, making 
clear to both the civilian and military leaders that the implementation of 
phase II was contingent on their efforts to revive the flagging war effort 
and morale in the South. For his efforts, he was' rewarded with a military 
purge of the civilian government in late December and rumored threats that 
ha would be declared rerocnna non rreta . The political crisis boiled on 
into January with no apparent solution in sight in spite of our heavy 
pressure on the military to return to a civilian regime. And 3 while Taylor 
struggled with the South Vietnamese generals, the war effort continued to 
decline. 


At the same time .that Taylor had been dispatched to Saigon a vigorous 
U.S. diplomatic effort had been undertaken with our .Asian and NATO allies 
to inform them of the forthcoming U.S. intensification of the war, with 
the expected eventual strikes against the North. The fact that our allies 
now came to expect this action may have been a contributing reason in the 
February decision to proceed with phase II in spite of the failure of the 
South Vietnamese to have complied with our requirements. In any case, it 
added to the already considerable momentum behind the policy of striking the 
North. By the end of January 1965, V7illiam Bundy, McNaughton, Taylor and 
others had come to believe that we had to proceed with phase II irrespective 
of what the South Vietnamese did. 


Clear indication that the Administration was considering some kind of 
escalation came on January 25. Ambassador Taylor was asked to comment on 
a’proposal, to withdraw U.S. dependents from Saigon so as to "clear the 
decks." Previously, this action, which was now approved by the JCS, was 
always associated with pressures against the North. While there is no 
indication of any decision at this point to move into phase II, it is clear 
that the preparations were already underway. 
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3 Nov 63 


SSSUKSS 'AGAINST NORTH VIETNAM: 


CHRONOLOGY 


HOY 1964 - JAN 1965 


EVENT OR 
DOCUMENT 


Embassy Saigon 
Message, JPS 303, 
Taylor to the 
President 


JCSM 893-64 


JCSM 902-64 


Viet Cong Attack 
Bien Eoa Airbase 


DESCRIPTION 

Ambassador Taylor reports greatly 
increased infiltration frcm the 
North, including North Vietnamese 
regulars, and a steadily worsen¬ 
ing situation in the South. 

The JCS urge Secretary McNamara to 
back military measures to seize 
control of the border areas of South 
Vietnam and to cut off the supply and 
direction of the Viet Cong by direct 
measures against North Vietnam. 

On the basis of the new intelligence 
on infiltration levels, the JCS 
again recommend direct military pres¬ 
sures against the North. 

In a daring strike, the Viet Cong 
staged a mortar attack on the large 
U.S. airbase at Bien Hoa, killing 
four Americans, destroying five 
B-57s, and damaging eight others. 


White House Decides 
Not to Retaliate 


Civilian Named 
. Premier 


Concerned about possible further 
North Vietnamese escalation and the 
uncertainty of the Red Chinese re¬ 
sponse, the White House decides, 
against the advice of Ambassador 
Taylor, not to retaliate in the tit- 
for-tat fashion envisaged by NSAM 
314. As a result of the attack, how¬ 
ever, an interagency Working Group 
of the NSC is established to study- 
future courses of U.S. action under 
the Chairmanship of William Bundy, 
Assistant Secretary of State for 
Par Eastern Affairs. 


Tran Van Huong is named Premier in 
SVN. 


First Meeting of 
NSC Working Group 


The NSC Working Group held its first 
meeting. Other members are Michael 
Forrestal and Marshall Green from 


Vlll 




DATE 


DESCRIPTION 




3 Nov 64 


k Nov 64 


Ik Nov 6k 


17 Nov 64 




OR 
DOCUMENT 




President Re- 
’ elected 


JCSM 933-64 


% 

State, John McNaughton from ISA, 
Harold Ford for CIA, and Admiral 
Lloyd Must in from JCS. Work con- 

. tinues for three weeks. 

♦ * 

In a landslide victory. President 
Johnson is re-elected -with a new 
Vice President, Hubert Humphrey. 

The JCS place in writing their re¬ 
quest, for reprisal action against 
North Vietnam in retaliation for 
the Bien Eoa attack. Failure to act 
may be misinterpreted by the North 
Vietnamese as a lac}; of will and 
determination in Vietnam. 


CGCS Memorandum to 
SecDef, CM 258-64; 
and JCSM 955-64 


In separate memos to the Secretarv, 
the JQS recommend covert GVN air 
strikes against North Vietnam and 
additional U.S. deployments to South 
East Asia to maize possible isvclemen- 
tation of U.S. strikes should these 
.be approved. 


Working C-roup Circu- The Working Group circulates its 

lates Draft "Options” draft paper on the "Options" avail- 

for Comment able to the U.S. in South Vietnam. 

They are three: (A) continuation 
of present policies in the hope of 
an improvement in the South but 
strong U.S. resistance to negotia¬ 
tions; (b) strong U.S. pressures 
against the North and resistance of 
negotiations until the DRV was 
ready to comply with our demands; 

•and (C) limited pressures against the 
North coupled with vigorous efforts 
to get negotiations started and 
• recognition that we would have to 
compromise our objectives. Option B 
is favored by the Working Group. 


The JCS renews its recommendation 
♦ 

for strikes against the North tem¬ 
pering it slightly in terms of "a 

ix • controlled program of systematically 
increased military pressures." 


18 Nov 64 


JCSM 967-64 



BASE 

21 Bov 6k 


23 Nov 6k 


2k Nov 6k 


27 Nov 6k 


28 Nov 6k 




EVSIT OP 
DOCLDSiT 



# 


Revised. Working Having received comments frcaa the 

Group Draft ' different agencies, the Working 

Group revises its draft slightly, 
.takes note of different viewpoints 
• and submits its work to the NSC 
Principals for the consideration. 


Rostov Memo to Sec ■ Taking a somewhat different tack. 
State the then Director of State’s 

Policy Planning Staff, W. W. Rostov, 
proposes military pressures against 
the North as a method of* clearly 
signaling U.S. determination and 
commitment to the North. 


NSC Principals Meet 
ing 


Taylor Meets with 
Principals 


No consensus is reached, but Option 
A is generally rejected as promis¬ 
ing only eventual defeat. Option B 
is favored by the JCS and CIA, while 
State and OSD favor Option C. No 
firm conclusion is reached on the 
issue of sending ground troops to 
South Vietnam. 

• 

Having returned for consultations. 
Ambassador Taylor meets with the 
NSC Principals and after giving a 
gloomy report of the situation in 
South Vietnam, recommends that to 
shore up the GVIT and improve morale 
we take limited actions against the 
North but resist negotiations until 
the GVN is improved and the DRV is 
hurting. He proposed an extended 
Option A with the first stages of 
Option C. This proposal was adopted 
by the Principals as the recommenda¬ 
tion to be made to the President. 


NSC Principals Meet¬ 
ing 


In a follov-up meeting, the Prin¬ 
cipals decide to propose a two 
phase program to the President. The 
first phase would be a thirty-day 


x 



BASE 


EVENT OF 
DOCUMENT 


DESCRIPTION 


« Aw 

0 * 


30 Nov 6t 


1 Dec 6k 


period of slightly increased pres¬ 
sure such as the resumption of the 
DE SOTO patrols and U.S. armed 
. recce on the Laotian corridor while 
we tried to get reforms in South 
Vietnam. The second phase would 
involve direct air strides against 
the North as in Option C. Willi am 
Bundy was charged with preparing a 
draft NSM to this effect and an 
infiltration study was commissioned. 


NSC Principals 
Meeting 


White House Meet¬ 
ing 


Meeting to review the draft prepared 
by Bundy, the Principals decided not 
to call it a NSM. Its provisions 
are those recommended on 28 Nov. 

Phase II would be a graduated and 
mounting set of primarily air pres¬ 
sures, against the North coupled 
with efforts to sound out the DH7 on .. 
readiness to negotiate on U.S. terms. 
A recommendation on linking U.S. 
actions to DRV infiltration is de¬ 
leted. 

While the exact decisions made at 
this meeting of the Principals with 
the President are not available, it 
is clear that he approved in general 
terms the concept outlined in the 
Bundy paper. He gave his approval 
for implementation of only Phase I, 
however. The President stressed 
the need for Taylor to get improve¬ 
ment from the GVN and the need to 
brief our allies on our new course 
of action, and to get more assist¬ 
ance from them in the conflict. 

The President meets privately with 
Taylor and gives him instructions, 
that he is to explain the new pro¬ 
gram to the GVN, indicate to its 
leaders that the Phase II U.S. 



« 


3 Dec & 


I 


Taylor Meets 
President 



BASS 


4 Dec 64 ■ 


7 Dec 64 


.7 - 9 Dec 64 


9 Dec 64 


10 Dec 64 


11 .Dec 64 


EVEffi OF 
DOCK®® 


Cooper Report on 
• Infiltration 


Taylor Meets with 
Premier Huong 


DESCRIPTION 

strides against the North, are con¬ 
tingent on improvement in the South, 
and explain that these will be 
.cooperative efforts. 

« ; 

A thorough study on North Vietnamese 
infiltration as commissioned by the 
Principals is submitted to the NSC 
and later forwarded to Saigon. De¬ 
cisions on its release are continu¬ 
ally deferred. 

The day after his return to Saigon, 
Taylor meets with Premier Euong and 
with General. Khanh and out lin es the 
new U.S. policy and states the re¬ 
quirements this places on the GVN. 


Prime Minister 
Wilson briefed 


Second Taylor-Huong - 
Khanh Meeting 


In Washington on a state visit, 
British Prime Minister Wilson is 
thoroughly briefed on the forth¬ 
coming U.S. actions. On 4 Dec., 
William. 3undy had gone to New Zea¬ 
land and Australia to tire sent the 
new policy and seek support. Other 
envoys were meeting with the re¬ 
maining Asian allies. 

At a second meeting with Huong and 
Khanh, Taylor presents a detailed 
set of actions he desires the GVN 
to take to improve the situation 
and receives agreement from the two 
leaders. 


Souvanna Phouma Ap¬ 
proves U.S. Laos 
Strikes 


The U.S. proposal for armed air 
recce over the Laotian corridor is 
presented to Souvanna Phouma who 
gives his assent. 


GVN Announces Greater 
Efforts 


Complying with Taylor 1 s request, the 
GVN announces stepped-up efforts to 
improve the campaign against the VC 
and to reform the government. 
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EVENT OF 
DOCUMENT 


DESCRIPTION 



12 Bee 64 


14 Dec 64 


18 Dec 64 


19 Dec 64 



* 




SecDef Approves 
JCS Proposal for 
Naval Actions 


The Secretary approves a JCS pro¬ 
posal for shore bombardment, naval 
patrols and .offshore aerial recce 
for the first thirty days. A de- 

• cision on the Phase II was deferred. 

■ + 


NSC Principals 
Approve Armed 
recce in Laos 


BARREL ROLL Begins 



As planned, the NSC approved armed 
air recce over the Laotian corridor 
•with the exact number and frequency 
of the patrols to be controlled by 
SecDef. 


The first sorties of U.S. aircraft 
in the ’kneed recce" of the Laotian 
corridor. In own as BARREL ROLL, 
take place. They mark the begin¬ 
ning of the thirty-day Phase I of 
the limited pressures. 


Level of Laotian 
Missions Set 


NSC Principals 
Meeting 


Khanh Purges Civil¬ 
ian Government 


Taylor Meets With 
AKVN Leaders 


r 


Secretary McNamara sets two mis¬ 
sions of four aircraft each as the 
weekly level of BARREL ROLL activ¬ 
ity. - 

The ESC Principals approve McNamara’s 
recommendation that BARBELL ROLL 
missions be held at constant levels 
through Phase I. It is revealed that 
adverse sea conditions have brought 
maritime operations against the DRV 
to a virtual halt. At McNamara’s in¬ 
sistence it is agreed that the infil¬ 
tration study v?ill not be made public. 

Late in the evening, the military 
high command, led by Khanh, moved to 
remove all power from, the civilian 
regime of Premier Huong by dissolv¬ 
ing the High national Council. Khanh 
assumes power. 

In a meeting with the leading South 
Vietnamese military officers, Taylor 
once again outlined the actions . 
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DATS 


22 Dec 64 


2k Dec 6k 


29 Dec 6k 


31 Dec 6k 


EVENT OP 
DOCUMENT 



f 


required from the GfVI'I by the U.S. 
before Phase II could be started. 


Khanh Publicly 
Eepudiates Taylor 


Rumors of Taylor’s 
Expulsion 


U.S. BOQ Barbed; Em¬ 
bassy Saigon Message 
1939; CUTCPAC Message 
to JCS, 262251Z Dec; 

jcai 1076-6k 


ESC Principals Meet 
lT*g 


Embassy Saigon 
Message 2010 


After having given initial appear- 
■. ances of understanding the difficulty 
that the mil itary purge placed the 
U.S. in, Khanh on Dec. 22 holds a 
news conference and states that the 
military is resolved not to carry out 
the‘policy of ary foreign power. 

Rumors are received by the Embassy 
that Khanh intends to have- Taylor 
declared personna non grata . Vigor¬ 
ous U.S. efforts to dissuade him 
and the use of Phase U as leverage 
cause Khanh to reconsider. 

In a terror attack this Christmas 
Eve, the VC bomb a U.S. BOQ in 
Saigon. Tkd U.S. officers are 
killed, p3 injured. Taylor urges 
reprisals against the North. Ee is 
. supported by CUTCPAC and the JCS. 

At the meeting of the NSC Principals, 
a decision against reprisals for the 
barracks bombing is taken in spite 
of the strong recommendations above. 
At the same meeting, ISA reported 
the readiness of the Phillipines, 

ROK, and GRC to send military assist¬ 
ance to South Vietnam. 

Taylor proposes going forward with 
the Phase. II U.S. strikes against 
the North in spite of the political 
crisis in the South and under any 
conceivable U.S. relations with the 
GVk short of complete abandonment. 


CJCS Memo to DepSecDef, 
CM 3kT-6k 


The JCS recommend the addition of 
several air missions to already ap¬ 
proved operations. Including two air 
strikes by unmarked YCIAP aircraft 
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BATE 


SVE 5 T OF 
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DESCRIPTION 
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3 Jan 65 


4 Jan 65 

5 Jan 65 


6 Jan 65 


against the North, *and U.S. air 
- " escort for returning GVN naval 
craft. 

«♦ 

Rusk TV Inter- Secretary Rusk appears on a Sun- 

view day TV interview program and 

defends U.S. policy, ruling out 
either a U.S. withdrawal or a 
major expansion of the war. The 
public and Congressional debate on 
the war had heated up- considerably 
since the Amy take-over in South 
Vietnam in December. The debate 
continues through January with 
Senator Morse the most vocal and 
sharpest critic of the Administra¬ 
tion. 

Soviets call for new Renewing their earlier efforts, the 

Conference on Laos Soviets call again' for a conference 

on the Laotian problem. - . 

* 

NSC Principals Meet The Principals disapprove the JCS 

. recommendation for ‘VIIAF strikes 
with unmarked aircraft against the 
North. The JCS voice concern at 
the failure to begin planning for 
Phase II of the pressures program. 
But no decision to go ahead is 
taken. 

William Bundy Memo In view of the continued deterior- 

to Rusk ation of the • situation in the South 

and the prevailing view that the 
U.S. was going to seek a way out, 
Bundy recommended some limited meas¬ 
ures, short of Phase H (i.e. recce, 
a reprisal, evacuation of U.S. de¬ 
pendents, etc.), to strengthen our 
hand. There were risks in this 
course but it would improve our 
position with respect to the other 
SEA nations if things got rapidly 
worse in SVN and we had to con¬ 
template a withdrawal. 
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DESCRIPTION 


DATE 


EVENT OP 
DOCUMENT 


-8 Jan 65 


9 Jan 65 


11 Jan 65 


lU Jan 65 


17 Jan 65 


22 Jan 65 


• • 

23 Jan 65 

27 Jan 65 


Pirst Korean Troops The first contingent of 2,000 South 

Go to South Vietnam ' " Korean troops leave for South 

Vietnam. 


Generals Announce 
Return to Civilian 
Government 


■Under U.S. pressure, the South Viet 
namese generals announce that mat¬ 
ters of state will he left in the 
future in the hands of a civilian 
government. The joint Huong-Khanh 
communique promises to convene a 
constituent assembly. 


US-GV1I Aid Discus¬ 
sions Resume 


With the return to civilian govern 
ment, the U.S. resumes its discus¬ 
sions with the GVrl on aid and 
measures to improve the mili tary 
situation. 


U.S. Laotian Opera 
tions Revealed 


A UPI story reveals the U.S. BARREL 
ROLL armed recce missions in Laos 
and tells the story of the YANKEE 
TEAM aimed escort for the RLAF. 


Buddhist Riots . Shortly after the GVII announcement 

of increased draft calls, Buddhist 
protest riots break out in several 
cities against the allegedly anti- 
Buddhist military leaders. Disturb 
ances continue through the month. 


Soviets Affirm Sup 
port of DRV 


USES Library Burned 
in Hue 

McNaughton paper, 
"Observations re 
South Vietnam After 
Khanh*s ’Re-Coup*" 


In letters to Hanoi and Peking, 
Gromyko affirms Soviet support for 
the DRV struggle against American 
imperialism. 

Rioting Buddhists bum the USES 
library in Hue. 

The U.S. stakes in South Vietnam 
were defined as holding buffer land 
for Thailand and Malaysia and main¬ 
taining our national honor. They 
required continued perseverance in a 
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DASE 


28 Jan 65 


EVEL'IT OS* 

DOCUMENT DESCRIPTION 


bad situation, taking some risks 
- - such as reprisals. It was impor¬ 
tant to remember that our objec¬ 
tive was the containment of China 
not necessarily the salvation of 
South Vietnam. In this effort, how¬ 
ever, we should soon begin reprisal 
strikes against the North. They 
would not help the GVN much but 
wouid have a positive overall effect 
on our policy in SEA.. 

• 

Generals Withdraw The generals under Khanh * s leader- 

Support- from Huong ship act once again to eliminate 

the civilian government. This time 
they succeed in their coup and the 
U.S. only protests. 


General Oanh Named 
Premier 


General Nguyen Xuan Oanh is named 
acting* Premier by General Khanh. 
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r. 


In their Southeast Asia policy discussions of August-Oetober 1964, 
Lcministration officials had accepted the view that overt military 
pressures against north Vietnam probably would be required. Barring 
some critical developments, however, it was generally conceded that 
these should not begin until after the new year. Preparations for 
applying such pressures were made in earnest during November. 


1. Immediate Antecedents 


In Administration policy discussions, the two developments most 
cite.. cited as perhaps warranting implementation of overt military pres¬ 
sures before 1$S5 were: (l) increased levels of infiltration of guerrillas 
into South Vietnam and (2) serious deterioration of the GTE. Evidence of 
both was reported to 'Washington during October. 

Eational intelligence estimates gave the GVK little hope of sur- • 
viving the apathy and discouragament with which it was plagued. They 
reported, "Government ministries in Saigon are close to a standstill, 
with only the most routine operations going on." U.S./GYE planning was 
r.ot being followed by G7LT action. A coup by disgruntled South Vietnamese 
military figures was believed imminent (one had been attempted unsuccess¬ 
fully on 13 September). Moreover, the civilian government which General 
Khanh had promised .for the end of October was seen as unlikely to bring 
about any real improvement. 1/ 

A threat of G7IT capitulation to the EL?, in the form of accept¬ 
ing a coalition government, was also seen as a real possibility. Citing 
"numerous signs that Viet Cong agents have played a role in helping sus¬ 
tain the level of civil disorder...in the cities," intelligence reports 
estimated that it was the Communist intention to seek victory through a 
"neutralist coalition" rather than by force of arms. Perhaps straining 
a bit, an estimate stated, "The principal GYM leaders have not to our 
knowledge teen in recent contact with the Communists, but there has been 
at least one instance of informal contact between a lesser governmental 
official and members of the iILF-." 2/ Another estimate portrayed the 
DRV and Chinese as regarding South Vietnam as a "developing political 
vacuum," soon to be filled "with a neutralist coalition government 

dominated by pro-Communist elements." 3 / 

« 

Reports of increasing infiltration began arriving in mid-October. 
Ambassador Taylor cabled on the l4th that he had received indications of 
a "definite step-up in infiltration from liorth Vietnam, particularly in 
the northern provinces...." He went on to report: 






"A recent analysis suggests that if the present rate of 
infiltration is maintained the annual figure for 19o4 vill 
be of the order of 10,00-0. Furthermore...we axe finding 
more and more ’bona fide' North Vietnamese soldiers among 
the infiltrees. I feel sure that we must soon adopt new. 

• — and drastic methods to reduce and eventually end sv.ch infil¬ 
tration if we are ever to succeed in South Vietnam. "4/ 

A similar report was cabled directly to the White House on 16 October. 
In it, Ambassador Taylor repeated his comments on infiltration and 
advised the President of the steadily worsening situation in South 
Vietnam. The Ambassador reported the infiltration of northern-born 
conscripts and relayed G7H claims that they were coming in organised 
units. He pointed out that with the advent of the dry season, the 
problem would assume even greater magnitude and urged that it be given 
immediate attention. 5/ 


The Taylor estimates of end-year infiltration totals probably 
were quite alarming. If accurate they indicated that the rate had 
risen, sharply during September and. early October: The total number of 
infiltrees for 1964 as of 1 September was then estimated as h,700. 6/ 

Of particular concern, no doubt, was the apparent emphasis on reinforc¬ 
ing Communist units in the Central Highlands and in the northern 
•provinces of South Vietnam. These warnings came .hard on the heels of 
widespread press reports of badly vealiened GW control in three portions 
of the country. 7/ 

The JCS seized on these fresh reports and resubmitted their pro¬ 
posals for taking prompt measures against North Vietnam. On 21 October, 
they argued: 


’’Application of the principle of isolating the guerrilla 
force from its reinforcement and support and then to frag¬ 
ment and defeat the forces has not been successful in Vietnam 
....The principle must be applied by control of the national 
boundaries or by eliminating or cutting off the source of 
supply and direction*” 8/ 


On the 27th they submitted a major proposal for "strong military actions" 
to counteract the trends cited in the national intelligence estimates 
and in the Taylor cables. In language identical to that used in two 
August memoranda and at the September strategy meeting, they stated that 
such actions were "required now in order to prevent the collapse of the 
U.S. position in Southeast Asia." They then recommended a program of 
actions to support the following strategy: 

% 

t 

a. Depriving the Viet Cong of out of country assistance by 
applying military pressures on the... 1)5V to the extent necessary to 
cause the DRV to cease support and direction of the. insurgency. 
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b. Depriving the VC of assistance within SVM by expanding the 
counterinsurgency effort .— military, economic, and oolitic?! — within 

SVK. 

* 

c. Continuing to seek a viable effective government in SVK 
based'on the broadest possible consensus. 




that: 


d. Maintaining a military readiness posture in Southeast Asia 


(1) Demonstrates the TJ.S. will and capability to escalate 
the action if required. 

* * 

(2) Deters a major Communist aggression in the area. 9 / 

The program recommended by the JC3 included a list of actions 
to be taken within - South Vietnam, and a separate list of actions outside. 
The Chiefs had listed them in order of increasing intensity, and they 
requested authority "to implement now" the first six actions within the 
country and the first eight outside. The latter included air strikes 
by GVIT/FAPilGATE aircraft against Communist IOC's in Laos and in the 
southern portion of Korth Vietnam. 10/ 

In the context of the reported worsening situation ir. South 
Vietnam, the JC3 proposal ’..’as given serious consideration in OSD. 

Since Ambassador Taylor had expressed concern over initiating overt 
pressures against Ilcrth Vietnam "before *:e have a responsible set of 
authorities to work with in South Vietnam," a copy of the JCS paper 
was forwarded to him for review and comment. The OSD's stated intention 
was to consider the Ambassador's views before developing a proposal to 
present to President Johnson. 11/ 

While this proposal was still under consideration (l November 
196 ^), Viet Cor.g forces attacked U.S. facilities at the Biea Hoa airbase 
with 3lmm mortar fire. Four American servicemen were killed, and five 
B-57 tactical bombers were destroyed, and major damage was inflicted on 
eight others. 12/ 

• 

Administration attention was focused immediately on the question 
of what the United States should do in response to the Bien Hoa provoca¬ 
tion. It will be recalled that such an eventuality had been discussed . 
at the September strategy meeting. The Presidential directive which 
resulted from it stated: "We should be prepared to respond as appro¬ 
priate against the DRV in the event of any attack on U.S. units or any 
special BBV/VC action against SVK." 13/ As of the end of October (in 
anticipation of resumed DE SOTO Patrols), elements of our Pacific forces 
were reported as "poised and ready" to execute reprisals for any DRV 
attacks on our naval vessels. Thus, there was a rather large expectancy 
among Administration officials that the United States would do something 
in retaliation. 


3 




Apparently, the'decision vas cade to do nothin" — at least not 
of a ret ali atory nature. At a Whits House meeting to discuss possible 
courses of action, on 1 Kovenber, "concern vas expressed that proposed. 

♦ U.S. retaliatory punitive actions could trigger Worth Vietnanese/CHICOii 
air and ground retaliatory acts." Questions vere raised about "increased 
- -security measures and precautionary moves of U,S. air and ground units 
to protect U.S. dependents, units and installations against such retali- 

•elease announced 
damaged aircraft 

replaced. Administration officials stated that "the mortar attack must 
be viewed in the light of the Vietnamese var and of the '’whole Southeast 
Asian situation. ’ If the United States is to retaliate against Korth 
Vietnam in the future," they reportedly said, "it must be for broader 
reasons than the strike against the Bien Ho a base.” Moreover, they 
arev a contrast between this incident and the Tonkin Gulf attacks where 
our destroyers vere "on United States business." .15/ 

Source docraents available do not indicate that any further 
decisions vere made on the 3ien Hoa matter. A second meeting to discuss 
possible U.S. actions vas "tentatively scheduled" for 2 November, but 
the available materials contain no evidence that it vas held. 16/ 
president Johnson vas scheduled to appear in Houston that afternoon, 
for his final pre-election address, and it may be that the second l.hate 
House meeting vas called off. In any event, unofficial reports from 
Saigon, tvo days later, stated that most of the B-5? s had been withdraw 
from the Bien Hoa base. While acknowledging that "some" had been 
removed to Clark Air 3ase, in the Philippines, official spokesmen in 
Saigon refused to cccment on whether or not a wholesale withdrawal had 
taken place. 17/ One thing is certain; there vere no retaliatory 
strikes authorised following the attack on the U.S. bomber base. 


However, retaliatory measures vere proposed. On 1 llovember, 
the JCS suggested orally to Secretary KcIIsnara that air strikes be 
authorised on key Communist targets in both Laos and Worth Vietnam. 
According to the JCS plan, those in Laos would be hit within 24-36 hours 
after aworoval, with forces already in place, and these attacks would 
divert attention free the preparation necessary for the stronger actions 
to follow. The latter would Include a 3-52 night attack on Phuc Yen 
airfield (outside Eanoi), to be followed by a dawn strike by USA? and 
Navy tactical aircraft against other airfields and POL storage in the 
Hanoi-Haiphong area. 18/ 

Ambassador Taylor immediately cabled a Saigon Embassy-MACV 
recommendation for "retaliatory barbing attacks on selected S3V targets 
by combined U.S./VNAF air forces and for a policy statement that we will 
apt similarly in like cases in the future." 19/ In a later cable he 
made specific reference to "the i-etaliatory principle confirmed in 
NS.A2-I 314, ” stating that if his initial recommendation was not accepted 
at least a lesser alternative should be adopted.. This he described as 
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"intensifying 34-A operations and initiating air operations against 
selected targets as an interim substitute for more positive measures." 20/ 

On 4 November, the JCS repeated in writing their recommendations 
of the 1st, adding seme explanatory cement and taking issue with certain 
aspects of the Taylor recommendations. They e::plained that they con¬ 
sidered the VC attack on Bien Hoa airfield "a deliberate act of escala¬ 
tion and a change of the ground rules under which the VC have operated 
up to now." They cautioned against "i'ndue delay or restraint" in making 
a response, since it "could be misinterpreted by our allies in Southeast 
Asia, as well as by the DRV and Communist China" and "could encourage 
the enemy to conduct additional attacks...." Referring to Ambassador 
Taylor's recommendation to announce a policy of reprisal bombing, the 
JCS denounced a "tit-for-tat" policy as "unduly restrictive" and tending 
to "pass to the DRV substantial initiatives with respect to the nature 
and timing of further U.S.. actions."'^/•...v.They concluded: 

♦ 

"Early U.S. military action against the DRV would lessen 
the oossibility of misinterpretation by the DRV and Communist 
China of U.S. determination end intent and thus serve to deter 

further VC attacks such as that at Bien I-Ioa."' 

• •• 

In the meantime, there had been created what may have been the 
only concrete result from the high-level policy deliberations following 
the Bien Hoa incident. An interagency task force, known as the NSC 
Working Group, had begun an intensive study of future U.S. courses of 
action. Recommendations from the JCS ar.d others were passed on to-that 
group for incorporation in their work. 22/ 


2. Format ion of the NSC Working Group 

The "NSC Working Group on SVN/SEA" held its first meeting at 
0930 hours, 3 November, thus placing the decision to organise such a 
group at sometime earlier — probably on 2 November or perhaps even at 
the high-level meeting on 1 November. Its charter was to study 
"immediately and intensively" the future courses of action and alterna¬ 
tives open to the United States in Southeast Asia and*to report as 
appropriate to a "Principals Group" of NSC members. In turn, this group 
of senior officials would then recommend specific courses of action to 
the President. Initially, the working group was given approximately 
one week to' ten days to complete its work. 23/ Actually, it developed 
and recast its reports over a period of three weeks or more. 


Pour agencies were represented in the formal membership of the 
group. The Department of State contingent included Assistant Secretary 
Bundy (Chairman), Marshall Green, Michael Porrestal (both of the Bureau 
of Far Eastern Affairs), end Robert Johnson (of the Policy Planning 
Council). Assistant Secretary (ISA) McITaughton represented OSD. Vice 
Admiral Lloyd Mustin was the JCS member. The CL4. was represented by 
Harold Ford. Other staff members from these agencies assisted in work 
on specific topics. 24/ 



The Working Group* s efforts were apportioned among seven tasks, 
the initial input for each "being accomplished "by a particular member or 
subcommittee, as follows: 25/ 


TOPIC 

Assessment of the current situation 
in South Vietnam, including policy 
direction of interested powers. 

U.S. objectives and stakes in South 
Vietnam and Southeast Asia. 

Broad options (3) available to the 
United States. 

Alternative forms of possible 
negotiation. 

Analyses of different options 
vis-a-vis U.S. objectives and 
interests. 




BESPO!!SIBlHT? f 

* 

Intelligence 

community 


William Bundy 


Immediate- actions in the period 
prior to Presidential decision 
on out ions. 


Bundy and ISA 


State/Policy Planning 
Council 

JCS to propose specific 
actions; Policy Planning 
Council to examine po¬ 
litical impacts of the 
most violent option 
first. 

State/Par East Burt.au 


Most inputs ’were made in the form of either (l) draft papers 
treating fully a topic intended for inclusion in the Working Group’s 
final submission or (2) memoranda commenting on an initial draft paper 
and suggesting alterations. Because of the unique responsibilities and 
advisory processes of the JCS, their member apparently chose to make 
initial inputs largely through references to or excerpts from regular 
JCS documents: he also contributed to the redrafting of the option 
analyses. 26/ The initial papers on each of the topics vere circulated 
among the Working Group members, reviewed in consultation with their 
parent organizations and modified. Soma positions passed through as 
many as three drafts before being submitted to the Principals. 

3. Working Group Assessments of the Utility of Pressures 

The KSC Working Group approached its work with the general 
assessment that increased pressures against north Vietnam would be both 
useful and necessary. However, this assessment embraced a wide range 
of considerations stemming from the developing situation in South Viet¬ 
nam and a variety of viewpoints concerning what kinds of pressures 
would be most- effective. 
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a.- Sc-nse of Urge noy. As the Wording Group began, its delibera¬ 

tions, an awareness that another 3ien Hoa could occur at any tine vas 
prominent in both the official and the public mind. The tenuous security 
of U.S. bases in South Vietnam had received vide publicity. 27/ 'More¬ 
over, ths news services vere reporting the threat of civil protest 
against the new Saigon government, and the increased level o? guerrilla 
infiltration from the north vas being publicly aired. 23/ These develop- 
cents lent an added sense of urgency to the Group's work. The Chairman 
of the Worbing Group vas sensitive to these developments and to related 
attitudes within the Administration, For example, he indicated that the 
intelligence agencies vere "on the verge of...agreement that infiltration 
has in fact mounted," and that the Saigon mission vas "urging that ve 
surface this by the end of this week or early newt week." He stressed 
that "the President is clearly- thinking in terms of maximum use of a 
Gulf of Tonkin Reprisal/ rationale. 1 *"' The nature of such a decision vas 
expected to be: 

♦ 

either for an action that would show toughness and hold 
the line till ve can decide the big issue, or as a basis 
for starting a clear course of action under.. .broad 
4 options. 


He implied that our intention to stand firm in South Viatnan vas being 
communicated to the USSR ("Secretary Rush is talking today to Dobrynin") 
and indicated the desirability of President Johnson signalling something 
similar rather soon through the nubile media. This vas seen as uarticu- 
lariy important "‘to counter any S7I: fears cf a softening in our policy," 
presumably in view of our not responding to the 3ien Hoa attack. 2~? 


,.v 


Chairman Bundy vas avare also of the significance attached by 
some observers to the first U.S. actions after the Presidential election. 
As vas pointed out to him, "all Vietnamese and ether interested observers" 
vould be vatching carefully to "see vkat posture the newly mandated 
Johnson Administration will assume." For this reason, William H. Sullivan, 
head of the interagency Vietnam Coordinating Committee (and soon to be 
appointed the new U.S. Ambassador to Laos), urged "that our first action 
be...one which gives the appearance of a determination to take risks if 
necessary to maintain our position in Southeast Asia." An immediate 
retaliation for any repetition of the Sien Hoa attack and aimed recon¬ 
naissance missions in the Laotian Panhandle were cited as specific 
examples. He vent on to recommend to Mr. Bundy: 


"I feel that it is important.. .that, the Administration go 
on record fairly soon placing our policy in Viet Kam within 
the larger perspective of our policies in the Western Pacific, 
especially as they involve confrontation vith Communist China." 30/ 

A sense of urgency for the Working Group's efforts vas also de¬ 
rived from assessments of the trends within South Vietnam. For example, 
the intelligence panel composed of CIA, DIA, and State/H® members saw 




little prospect for an effective GVN despite an acknowledged slowing of 
"adverse political trends." In their view the political situation was 
"extremely fragile," with the Saigon administration "plagued by con¬ 
fusion, £pauhy and poor nor ale" and the new leadership hampered by the 
older factionalism. The security situation in the countryside was 
- assessed as having continued to deteriorate, with "Viet Cong control 
•..spreading over areas heretofore controlled by the government." 
Although indicating "better than even" chances that the GVK could "hang 
• on for the near future and thus afford a platform upon which.. •jtoj 
prosecute the war and attempt to turn the tide," the panel painted* a 
grin picture of its prospects. 31/ This assessment was probably 
instrumental in prompting Assistant Secretary Md; aught on' s cryptic 
observation that "Progress inside S7IT is important, but it is unlikely 
despite our best ideas and efforts." Besides, he observed, if it cane 
at all it would take "at least several months." In his view, the efforts 
of the Working Group, could in some measure compensate for this slow 
progress inside South Vietnam: 

"Action against Korth Vietnam is to some extent a sub¬ 
stitute for strengthening the government in South Vietnam. 

That is, a less active VC (on orders from DRY) can be 
handled by a less efficient GVK (which we expect to-have)." 3 2/ 

h« Views of DRY Susceptibility. The extent to which "action 
against north Yreoncn 1 ' might affect that nation's support of the con¬ 
flicts in South Vietnam and Laos was a matter on which members of the 
Working Group did not fully agree. The intelligence panel members 
tended toward a pessimistic view. They pointed~out that "the basic 
elements of Communist strength in South Vietnam remain indigenous," 
and that "even if severely damaged" the DRV could continue to support 
the insurrection at a lessened level. Therefore, they stressed that 
the U.S, ability to compel a halt to the DRV support depended on erod¬ 
ing Hanoi's will and persuading the DRV: 

that the price of mounting the insurrection in the South 
at a high level would be too great and that it would be 
preferable to reduce its aid...and direct at least a 
temporary reduction of V.C. activity. 

As the panel members saw it, this respite would then provide an oppor¬ 
tunity to stabilise and improve the GVIJ. But, in their words, "Even 
so, lasting success would depend upon a substantial improvement in the 
energy and effectiveness of the KVN government and pacification machin¬ 
ery." 33/ 


However, the intelligence panel did not concede very strong 
chances for breaking the will of Hanoi. They thought it quite likely 
that the DRV was willing to suffer damage "in the course of 


a test of 


wills with the United States over the course of events in South Vietnam." 
To support this view, they cited Hanoi's belief that international 
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pressure would develop against deliberate U.S. expansion of the war. 
Further, that given present trends in South Vietnam, both Hanoi and 
Peking had-good reason to expect success without haying to initiate 
actions carrying the risk of the kind of war which would expose them ' 
to "the great weight of superior U.S. weaponry." The panel also viewed 
Hanoi as estimating that the U.S. will to maintain resistance-in South- 
‘ east Asia could in tine be eroded — that the recent U.S. election would 
provide the Johnson Administration with "greater policy flexibility" 

. than it previously felt it had. 3 kj 

■* 

This view was challenged by the Working Group's JCS member as 
being too "negative." Interpreting the panel's non-specific reference 
to "policy flexibility" in an extreme sense, he wrote: 

"if this means that Hanoi thinks we are now in position 
to accept world-wide humiliation with respect to our formerly 
stated objectives in Vietnam, this is another reason why it 
is desirable that we take early measures to disabuse their 
thinking." 

Moreover, he indicated the JCS view that the slightly improved hones for 
government stability (acknowledged by the panel) were good reason why 
"early and positive actions" should be taken. This point was reinforced 
by his judgment that (in contrast with its Impact on esprit and political 
effectiveness) the GTK's "principal task is to afford the platform upon 
which the RVK armed forces, with U.S. assistance, prosecute the war." 35/ 

- • • 

In criticism of the intelligence panel's emphasis on the need 
to influence DR'/ will. Admiral llustin indicated that enemy capabilities 
represented a more appropriate target. He stated the JCS assessment 
that: 


"a. The actual U.S. requirement with respect to the DRV 
is reduction of the rate of delivery of support to the VC, 
to levels below their minimum necessary sustaining level... 

"b. In the present unstable situation something far less 
than total destruction may be all that is required to accom¬ 
plish the above. A very modest change in the government's 
3 W favor.. .may be enough to turn the tide and lead to a 
successful solution. Of course it is not possible to predict 
in advance. • .the precise level of measures which will be 
required to achieve the above. This is the reason for de¬ 
signing a program of progressively increasing squeeze." 


One of the factors encouraging JCS optimism, he pointed out, was the 
assessment accepted by the panel that both Hanoi end Peking wanted to 
avoid direct conflict with the United States. This would act as a de¬ 
terrent to Communist persistence, particularly if by a program of 



military pressures we 
win "without much risl 


were able to revise their assessment that they could 
: of having to feel the weight of U.S. response." 36/ 


Apparently as a- result of these criticisms and their influence 
on other Working Group members, the Group's final assessment of DEV* 

•sueceptibility to military pressur es was somewhat modified. While con¬ 
tinuing-to emphasise that affecting Hanoi's will was important, the crit¬ 
icality of it was obscured by concessions to the possible impact of 
damage to DEV capabilities and by greater reliance on conditional phras¬ 
ing. For example: 


"the nature of the war in Vietnam is such that U.S. ability 
to compel the DEV to end or reduce the VC insurrection rests 
essentially upon the effect of the U.S. sanctions on the will 
of DRV leadership to sustain and enlarge that insurrection, and 
to a lesser extent upon the effect of sanctions on the capabili¬ 
ties of the DRV to do so." 


Although giving explicit recognition to "a rising rata of infiltration," 
ana continuing to acknowledge limits to U.S. abilities to prevent-the 
DEV’s material support for the VC, the assessment stated that "U.S.- 
inflicted destruction in North Vietnam and Laos would reduce these sup¬ 
porting increments and damage DEV/VC morale." It qualified this state¬ 
ment, however, by pointing out that the degree to. which such damage 
would provide the (ml with a breathing spell would depend largely on 
"whether any DRV 'removal* of its direction and support of the VC were 
superficial or whole." If superficial or "limited to gestures...-that 
removed only the more visible evidences of the DRV increment," the 
report continued, "it would probably net be possible to develop a viable 
end free government in South Vietnam." 37/ 


In general, the final assessment of DRV susceptibility to 
pressures was less discouraging than the intelligence panel's initial 
submission, although it could not be considered particularly encouraging 
either, The reference to U.S. "policy flexibility," to which the JC 3 
took such violent objection, was removed, and the following non-com!tting 
statement was used instead: "Hanoi's immediate estimate is probably that 
the passing of the U.S. election gives Washington the opportunity to take 
new military actions against the DRV and/or new diplomatic initiatives." 

If new military pressures were applied, the report indicated that Hanoi’s 
leaders would be faced with a basic question: "Is the U.S. determined 
to continue escalating its pressures to achieve its announced objectives 
...or is the U.S* escalation essentially a limited attempt to improve the 
U.S. negotiating position?" It continued: 


"Their decision...would be affected by the U.S. military 
posture in the area, by the extent and nature of the U.S. 
escalation, the character of the U.S. communication of its 
intentions, and their reading of domestic U.S. and inter¬ 
national reactions to the inauguration of U.S. attacks on the 
North." . 
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The report made no attempt to predict how the DRV might answer the "basic 
question" given alternative assessments of the variables in the quoted 
paragraph. However, it did offer the caveat that "comprehension of the 
other' s intentions would almost certainly be difficult on both sides, .' 
and especially so as the scale of hostilities mounted. "£/ 

~ In assessing Hanoi’s ability and willingness to sustain U,S. 
attacks in order to pursue its goals, the report continued its balanced 
but slightly pessimistic approach: 

«• 

» 

« r 

"We have many indications that the Hanoi leadership is 
acutely and nervously aware of the extent to which Worth 
Vietnam’s transportation system and industrial plan is vul¬ 
nerable to attack. On the other hand. Worth Vietnam’s 
economy is overwhelmingly agriculture and, to a large extent, 
decentralised....Interdiction of imports and extensive de¬ 
struction of transportation facilities and industrial plants 
would cripple DRV industry. These actions would also seriously 
restrict DRV military capabilities, and would degrade, though 
to a lesser extent, Hanoi’s capabilities to support guerrilla 
warfare in South Vietnam end Laos... .We do not believe that 
attacks on industrial targets would so greatly exacerbate 
current economic difficulties as to creat unmanageable control 
problems... .DRV leaders.. .would probably be willing to suffer 
some damage to the country in the course of *a test of wills 
with the U.S. over the course of events in South Vietnam." 39/ 


The assessment concluded with estimates of likely Chinese* Com¬ 
munist and Soviet efforts to offset pressures directed toward Worth 
Vietnam. The Working Group recorded its belief "that close cooperation 
exists between Hanoi and Peiping and that Hanoi consults Peiping on 
major decisions regarding South Vietnam." Because the VC insurrection 
served "Peiping’s interests in undermining the U.S. position in Asia" 
and because of the Sino-Soviet dispute, the group thought it likely that 
the Chinese would "feel compelled to demonstrate their readiness to 
support" Hanoi in maintaining pressure on South Vietnam. However, it 
was noted that "Chinese Communist capabilities to augment DRV offensive 
and defensive capabilities are slight," being limited largely to modest 
quantities of air defense equipment, additional jet fighters and naval 
patrol craft. On the other hand, the- group believed "Moscow’s role in 
Vietnam is likely to remain a relatively minor one." Khrushchev’s 
successors were believed unwilling to run substantial risks to undermine 
the GVE. Citing Hanoi's desire for continuing Soviet military and 
economic aid, the report stated an ironic judgment concerning the less- 
militant of the large Communist powers: 

• 

"Moscow’s ability to influence decisions in Hanoi tends 
consequently to be proportional to the Worth Vietnamese 
regime’s fears of American action against it, rising in 


’ll 


moments of crisis end diminishing in quieter periods. Moscow's 
willingness to give overt baching to Hanoi, however, seems to 
be in inverse proportion to the level of threat to Korth Viet- * 
nasi. w . 1*0/ (Underlining added) 

~ 4. Perceptions ar.d Development of U.S. Pressure Options 

The KSC Working Group began its deliberations with a variety of 
U.S. actions in mind and with an apparently flexible approach to the 
objectives that the Administration night reasonably seek to achieve. As 
ideas were exchanged and debated, however, objectives became somewhat 
less flexible and options seemed to narrow. Such a process could have 
resulted from either: (l) preconceptions on the part of particularly 
influential members; (2) a bureaucratic tendency to compromise; or (3) 
simply the limited availability of practical alternatives. A combination 
of these factors may even have been at work in the case of the Working 
Group. An assessment of this nature is beyond the scope of this pri¬ 
marily documentary research effort. Still, the question is an important, 
one to reflect on in tracing the development of Working Group recommen¬ 
dations . 


a. Perception of U.S. Objectives ar.d Interests. Rational ob¬ 
jectives in Southeast Asia were regarded in two categories: existing 
(sometimes called "initial”) policy objectives and those comprising a 
possible fallback position. The former did not change and did not 
undergo any reinterpretation during the course of the Working Group’s 
study.’ These were seen as (l) "helping a government JZf South Viet z&af 
defend its independence," and (2) "working to preserve Jixi Laos/ an 
international neutralised settlement." Three basic "factors" were 
recognised as "standing behind" these policy objectives: 


"a. The general principle of helping countries that try 
to defend their own freedom against communist .subversion and 
attack. 

"b. The specific consequences of communist control of 
South Viet-Ham and Laos for the security of, successively, 
Cambodia, Thailand (most seriously), Malaysia, and the 
Philippines — and resulting increases in the threat to 
India and — more in the realm of morale effects in the short 
term — the threat to pother nations in Asia/. 

"c. South Viet-Eam, and to a lesser extent, Laos, as test 
cases of communist "wars of national liberation" world-wide." klf 


Current U.S. objectives in South Vietnam end Laos were seen as 
an integral part of the "overall policy of resisting Communist expansion 
world-wide," and particularly a part of the "policy of resisting the 
expansion of Communist China and its allies, Korth Viet-Kam and Korth. 
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Korea." Thus, for South Vietnam to come under Comunist control, "in 
any fora," was seen as 

"a moor blew to our basic policies. U.S. prestige is 
heavily cemitted to the maintenance of a non-Comunist 
South Viet-ITam, and only less heavily so to a neutra* 

~ lized Laos." 42/ . 


Unlike the current objectives, those comprising a fail-back 
position dealt only with South Vietnam. Moreover, they were modified 
during the course of the Working Group's efforts. The modifications 
occurred in the way the objectives were presented — in the context of 
the presentation -- rather than in their specific phrasing. The words 
remained the sane throughout: 


"1. To hold the situation together as long as possible 
so that we have time to strengthen other areas of Asia. 


"2. To take forceful enough measures in the situation 
so that we emerge from it, even in the worst case, with our 
standing as the principal helper against Connunist expan¬ 
sion as little impaired as possible. 


"3* To make clear...to nations in Asia particularly, 
that failure in South Viet-IT am, if it cones,' was due to 
special local factors that do not apply to other nations 
we- are committed to defend — that, in short, our will and 
ability to help those nations defend themselves is not im¬ 
paired." 43/ 


At first, these fail-back objectives for South Vietnam were pre¬ 
sented as possible alternatives — to be considered in conjunction with 
a reassessment of the costs and risks associated with currently ac¬ 
knowledged objectives. Following its recognition of the extent to which 
U.S. prestige had been committed, even the second draft (8 November) 
stated: 


"Yet...we cannot guarantee to maintain a r.or.-Communist 
South Viet-ITam short of committing ourselves to whatever 
degree of military action would be recurred to defeat North 
Viet-ITam and probably Communist China militarily. Such a 
commitment would involve high risks of a major conflict in 
Asia, which could not be confined to air and naval action 
but would almost inevitably involve a Korean-scale ground 
action and possibly even the use of nuclear weapons at some 
point." * 


Despite all this, it was acknowledged, South Vietnam, "sight still come 
apart," leaving the United States deeply comitted but with much of its 
initial justification disintegrated. "Hence," the evaluation continued, 



"...we must consider realistically what our over-all objectives 
and stakes are, and just what degree of risk and loss we should 
be prepared to sake to hold South Vietnam, or alternatively, to . 
gain tire and secure our further lines of defense in the world 
and specifically in Asia.” h4/ 

Significant, in sheddins light'on the subtle changes that 
occurred in this rationale during the ensuing three or four weeks, was 
its treatment of the third fail-back objective. Observing that "most 
of the world had written off” both South Vietnam and Laos in 1954, £•& 
early draft acknowledged that neither had acquired the international 
standing of such ’former targets of Communist aggression as Greece, Iran 
and South Korea. It went on to point out several historical character¬ 
istics of South Vietnam and Laos that made them such unicue cases, in¬ 
cluding: (l) "a bad colonial heritage” and inadequate preparation for 
self-government; (2) a "colonialist war fought in half-baked fashion 
and lost”; and (3) ”a nationalist movement taken over by Communists 
ruling in the other half of on ethnically and historically united 
country....” It then added: 

* 

4 • 

"The basic point, of course, is that we have never 
thought ve could defend a government or a people that had 
ceased to care strongly about defending themselves, or that 
were unable to maintain the fundamentals of .government. 

And the overwhelming world impression is that these are 
lacking elements in South Viet-Ism...." 




Moreover, the commentary noted that there was widespread expectancy 
that if South Vietnam were lost it would be due to its lack of these 
elements. 45/ 


Subsequent to circulation of the initial draft of the "objectives 
and national interest” Section, a number of critical or related comments 
were directed toward Group Chairman Bundy. On 4 November, Michael 
Forrestal suggested that "an important flavor" was lacking in the original 
analysis — namely, "the role of China” and her need for "ideological 
successes abroad." In his view, given Chinese policy, "the effect of 
our withdrawal from a situation in which the people we were trying to 
help seemed unable to help themselves" would be more politically pervasive 
in Asia than if China did not exist. He thought the U.S. object should 


be to "contain" Chinese political and ideological influence "for the 
longest possible period," thus providing time to create "at the very 
least, Titoist regimes on the periphery of China...." 46/ On 6 November, 
William Sullivar also urged placing U.S. policy in Viet-Ham in the 
"larger perspective" of the political confrontation with Communist China. 
In an attached, longer exposition of policy rationale for the Western 
Pacific, he presented conceptions of the U.S. problem quite similar to 
those advocated by Forrestal. The political future of the peoples of East 
Asia was portrayed as depending largely on a struggle between Washington 


a.v. Peking. Chinese political end ideological aggressiveness was viewed 
a 5 a threat to the ability of these peoples to determine 


futures, end hence to develop along ways compatible with 
The U.S. ccmmitmant to defeat ITorth Vietnamese aggression,. -.ai' thV 
■ t s’: of "direct military confrontation" with Communist China, wds. per- 
..._ived as part of the longer-term policy of establishing cpnditions 
•.uach permit the independent nations of* the' region to develop the ability 
rid confidence "to cope with .the emerging- end emending newer: Of China. ”*2/ 
'biess comments nay have influenced that mart cf the 8 Hovember version 
vkich referred to current U.S. objectives as part of the broader policy 

of '“resisting the expansion of Communist China and its allies..,." 

* 

The JCS member also stressed the importance of not falling back 
from current policy aims. He stated that "in xhs eyes of the world" the 
United States vas cemitted to its initial objectives "as matters of 
national prestige, credibility, and honor." Further, that U.S retention 
of *"a measure of’fr de-vorld leadership" required " roccessful defense" in 
youth Vietnam against the wars of national liberation strategy. Admiral 
Hast in criticised the 3undy draft fc^ overstating ,5 the degree of diffi¬ 
culty associated with success for our objectives in SVII." He asserted: 

"Our first objective is to cause the DRV to terminate 
support of the SEA insurgencies*.. .Tq, achieve this objective 
docs r.ot necessarily require that ve 'defeat ITorth Viet-IIam,' 
and it almost certainly does not require that ve defeat 
Communist China. Hence our commitment to SVIT does not involve 
a high probability, let alone ’high risks, * of a major conflict, 
in Southeast Asia.” 

He characterised the draft's expression of concern over risks and costs 
as an inference "as though the harder we try the more ve stand to risk 
vri to lose. On the contrary, he stated, the "best hope for minimising 
risks, costs, and losses in. achieving our objectives" could be attained 
though "a resolute course of action." 48/ ' 

Admiral Mustin also attacked the implication that there was 
"?one alternative to cur holding South Viet-Iicm. There is none," he 
stated, adding: "We have no further fail-back position in Southeast Asia 
.In the stated vis*.: of the. Joint Chiefs of Staff." Specifically, he warned 
that to attempt to- strengthen other areas of Asia, "in the context of our 
having been pushed out of SVN, vould 


rould be a thoroughly nonTpi'Oductive effort 
ietarising the drhfi' s tsdncessicaiy to the 


militarily...." Moreover, characterising 

unicue difficulties in Laos and South Vietnam as "sour grapes," he 
attacked its assumptions that we could convince other nations that 
failure in South Vietnam was due to strictly local factors. He! weaned 
that other nations •would regard any such explanation on our pfiS&jas 
"completely transparent." Concerning any lack of GVK will to.defend 
itself, he commented, "A resolute United States would ensufe.'.bthat this 
lack were cured, as the alternative to.accepting the loss." The JCS 
member portrayed a U.S. failure in South Vietnam as an "abject humiliation," 
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that would be disastrous in shaking the faith and resolve of the non- 
Comunist nations who rely on the United States for major help against 
Communist aggression. In that event, he saw little possibility for 
effective.U.S. reassurances. 1:9/ 

• V / ♦ • . ‘ 

- . — The impact 't)f thesV criticisms can be seen in the Working 
Group's final assessment of U.S. interests in Southeast Asia. In ex¬ 
plaining the need to consider a fall-bad: position, the statement 
stressed the need merely to assess "the drawbacks" associated with 
it. Lending to this Judgment were admissions that "there is some 
chance that South Vietnam, night come apart under us whatever course • 
of action we pursue" and "strong military action necessarily involves 
some risks of art enlarged and even conceivably major conflict in Asia." 
Then followed the statement; 

"These problems force us to weight in our analysis the 
drawbacks and possibilities of success of various options, 
including the drawbacks of accepting only the fail-back 
objectives set forth below. (Underlining added) 

• Kissing was the earlier draft’s reference to potential costs and risks 
involved in pursuing current objectives. Hissing also was any sugges¬ 
tion that the Administration Flight find some advantage in seeking an 
alternative to these objectives. 50/ 

The Working Group went on to assess, in terms almost identical 
to these in the initial draft, the likely cor.secuer.ee of Communist• con¬ 
trol of South Vietnam for different world areas of interest to the 
United States. The group saw important distinctions between the likely 
impact on U.S. interests in Asia and those ir. the world at large. For 
the latter, the most significant variable was seen as the degree to 
which adverse developments in Southeast Asia might produce domestic 
public revulsion against all U.S. commitments overseas; 


"Within IIATO (except for Greece and Turkey to seme degree), 
the loss of South Vietnam probably would not shake the faith 
and resolve to face the threat of Communist aggression or con¬ 
fidence in us for major help. This is so provided we carried 
out any military actions in Southeast Asia without talcing 
forces from KATO and without generating a wave of "isolation¬ 
ism" in the U.S. In other areas of the world, either the 
nature of the Communist threat or the degree of U.S. commit¬ 
ment or both are so radically different than in Southeast Asia 
that it is difficult to assess the impact. The question would 
be whether the U.S. was in fact able to go on with its present 

* policies. "51/ 

■ 

% 

For Asia, other than Southeast Asia, the Working Group’s assessment went 
as follows: 
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"The effects in Asia generally would depend heavily on 
the circt 2 r.sts.nees in which South Vietnam was lost and on 
whether the loss did in fact greatly weaken or lead to t.he 
early loss of other areas in Southeast Asia, national 
China..., South Korea, end the Philippines would need 
_ maximum reassurance. While Japan’s faith in our military 
posture and determination might not be shaken, the growing 
feeling that Communist China must somehow be lived with 
• might well be accentuated. India and Iran appear to be the 
Asian problem cases outside the Far East. A U.S. defeat 
could lead to serious repercussions in these countries. 

There is a great deal we could still do to reassure these 
countries, but the picture of a defense line clearly breached 
could have serious effects and could easily, over time, tend 
to unravel the whole Pacific and South Asian defense struc¬ 
tures." 52/ 

■■Mr 

The consequences for Southeast Asia of Communist control in 
South Vietnsm ware seen as highly differentiated and by no means auto¬ 
matic. The "domino theory" was viewed as "over-simplified." The 
Working Group felt that it might apply "if, but only if, Communist 
China...entered Southeast Asia in force and/or the United States was 
forced out of South Vietnam, in circumstances of military defeat." 
Nevertheless the group judged that "almost immediately," Laos would 
become extremely hard to hold and Cambodia would be "bending sharply 
to the Communist side." These developments were seen as placing great 
pressure on Thailand and encouraging-Indonesia to increase its pressure 
on Malaysia. Thailand, it was noted, had "an historic tendency to make 
’peace’ with the side that seems to be winning," and Malaysia’s "already 
serious Kalay-Chinesa problem" was cited. The Working Group concluded: 

"We could do more in Thailand and with the British in 
Malaysia to reinforce the defense of these countries, the 
initial shod: wave would be great..." 

This assessment was quite close to that made in the 8 November draft in 
which Bundy had gone on to point out that even if we succeeded in over¬ 
coming the shock wave in Thailand and Malaysia, "the struggle would be 
uphill for a long time to come." But in neither case was much credence 
placed in the domino theory. 53/ 

It should be noted that Admiral Mustin and the JCS did not agree 
with this assessment. The Admiral commented that the JCS believed the 
so-called domino theory "to be the most realistic estimate for Cambodia 
and Thailand, probably Burma, possibly Malaysia.”- In the context of 
late 1$64, these nations were expected to collapse "plainly and simply 
as the corollary to our withdrawal. ” 54/ Accordingly, a specific no¬ 
tation of the differing viewpoint of the JCS was placed in the Working 
Group’s final report. 55/ 
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In summarizing its assessment of the consequences of Communist 
control in South Vietnam, the Working Group stated: 

* * 

There are enough 'ifs 1 in the above analysis so that it 
cannot be concluded that the loss of South Vietnam would soon 
• - have the totally crippling effect in Southeast Asia ana Asia 
generally that the loss of Berlin 'Would have in Europe; but it 
could be that bad, driving us to the progressive loss of other 
areas or to taking a stand at some point /so that/ there would 
almost certainly be a major conflict and perhaps the great risk 
of nuclear war." 56/ 

• *°* Evolution of Options . The alternative courses of action 
perceived by the Working Group went through a fairly rapid evolution. 

As conceived by Chairman Bundy and John McITaughton, who apparently 
collaborated in their initial formulation, the cottons would offer a 
wide range of military actions and diplomatic postures. As the views 
of other members and interested officials were expressed, and as it 
became more apparent how little flexibility was perceived with respect 
to national objectives, subtle changes occurred. The effect was to 
narrow somewhat the range of effects which the different options night 
achieve and to tend to blur the distinctions between them. However, 
the process occurred so early in the life of the Working C-roup that it 
is difficult to pin-point the changes and somewhat presumptuous, relying 
only on documentary evidence, to explain them. 

The perceived options were three in number, labeled A, B, and 
C. Option A essentially was a continuation of military and naval actions 
currently underway or previously authorized, to include pror.pt reprisals 
for attacks on U.S. facilities or other VC "spectaculars" in South 
Vietnam. These were to be accompanied by continued resistance to a 
negotiated settlement unless stringent preconditions, amounting to 
agreement to abide by U.S. interpretations of the Geneva Accords, were 
met. Option B consisted of current policies plus a systematic program 
of progressively heavy military pressures against North Vietnam, to be 
continued until current objectives ware met. Negotiations were to be 
resisted, as in "A," although to be entered ultimately, but they were to 
be carried on in conjunction with continued bombing attacks. Option C 
combined current policies with (l) additional — but somewhat milder — 
military pressures against North Vietnam and (2) a declared willingness 
to negotiate. Once negotiations were begun, the military pressures were 
to stop, although the threat to resume was to be kept alive. 

% 

In a general sense, these distinctions remained constant through¬ 
out the Working Group's effort. However, subtle changes occurred. In 
the initial conception of "B," it was perceived as "meshing at some point 
with negotiations," based on an underlying assumption that negotiations 
would probably be unavoidable. 57/ The full analysis of this earliest 
form of "3" (discussed more fully later) makes it clear that some kind 
ja-f-r international discussions would probably begin fairly early and con¬ 
tinue as the intensity of our military pressures mounted. 53/ Moreover, 
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it is evident that these pressures would he applied deliberately to perr.it 
evaluation of results at each step. Yet, the initial form of "3" was in¬ 
tended to embrace high intensity options — in McNaughton’s terminology, 
a "full squeeze." It will be recalled from the discussions earlier in 
the fall, that this term was applied to graduated operations that included 
- mining harbors, bombing bridges end LOG targets and eventually attacking 
industries. 59/ As Option 3 developed'/ ho::ever, it became associated with 
prolonged resistance to a negotiated settlement. 60 / Moreover, although 
the intensity of the military operations it embraced remained about the 
sene, they were perceived as being applied at a faster, less flexible pace. 
For example, in a cement about this option on 14 November, Admiral Mustin 
wrote; 

.* • * • 

♦ 

"...while the Joint Chiefs of Staff offer the capability 
for pursuing Option "B" as defined, they have not explicitly 
recommended that the operations be conducted on a basis 
necessarily that inflexible. All implementing plans.. .would 
permit suspension vhenever desired by national authority." 6 l/ 

Perceptions of Option C became more like "3." Initially, the 

• additional pressures in "C" were conceived as "additional forceful measures 

• and. military moves." og/ They included such, operations as extension of 

the current aimed escort of reconnaissance flights in Laos to full-fledged 
amed route reconnaissance — gradually leading to similar attacks against 
infiltration routes in the southern border regions of forth Vietnam. The 
initial Option t! else' provided for authorization of the already planned 
for cross-border ground operations in Laos ana possibly in Cambodia. 3y 

8 November, however, the pressure coition of this ootion was perceived as 
( 1 ) including eventual attacks against other-than-infiltration targets in 
Uorth Vietnam and (2) giving "the impression of a steady deliberate 
approach," the pace of which could be quickened if necessary. Moreover, 
in this later development of "C," the U.S. negotiating position would be 
to insist from the outset on full acceptance of the current U.S. objectives. 
Initially this position would incorporate certain additional bargaining ^ 
elements that could drop out in the course of discussion. 63 / 

This modification of the pressure and negotiation aspects of "C" 
led other members of the Working Group to express reservations. Robert 
Johnson stated that this "proposed staffer version" was little different 
from "B." He argued that the only real differences now were (l) a 
declared w illi ngness, to negotiate end (2) our unwillingness under "C" 
to carry the action through to its ultimate conclusions." He cautioned 
that the new version was unlikely to produce the hoped for advantages of 
"pure C" and that it could convince the Caaaunists that our negotiator/ 
spirit was not sincere. 6 kf Enclosed with his comments were the views 
of the CIA member, who also believed there would be confusion between "B" 
and the new "C" — particularly as observed by the DRV. Other reser¬ 
vations were- expressed by Assistant Secretary McKaughton, who urged that 
the proposed pace of the new "C" be slowed do:, 71 . This would be accomplished 
by divi ding the additio na l pressure operations into distinct phases, with 
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only the armed reconnaissance in Laos as part of the first phase. The 
OSD representative also urged not yielding to pressures to participate 
in a Geneva conference until after' several military actions had been 
taken against the DRV. 65/ ' Of all the reservations stated above, only 
the last (delaying Geneva participation) vas reflected in subsequent 
descriptions of Option C. 




Even Option A was altered to some extent. The main emphasis for 
"A” continued to be the currently adopted policies- At some time prior 
to 8 November (when the final analysis was crafted), interest was sham 
in an "extended A." This version retained the policy of resisting nego¬ 
tiations in hope .that the situation would improve, but it incorporated 
law-level pressure actions akin to the early stages of "C." The type 
and intensity of the actions "would vary in direct proportion to our 
success in convincing the world and our own public of the truth about 
• Hanoi’s support, direction and control of the VC.” It might begin with 
armed reconnaissance in Laos, include greater naval activity along the 
coast, and gradually phase into strikes against ICC targets in North 
Vietnam. In terms of military actions alone, extended "A" resembled 
closely the initial version of "C." However, it vas conceded that even 
an extended Option A did not offer a very promising means for moving 
' toward negotiations. 66 / 

Why did these changes take place? The available documentary 
materials do not make this entirely clear. One factor which may have 
influenced the modifications in all three of the options was recognition 
cf the problem cf conflicting signals that could result from reprisal 
actions. If reprisals were designed to be forceful and punitive and 
intended to match the seriousness of VC provocations, they might be so 
strong as to interfere with the messages to Hanoi which it was originally 
intended would be conveyed by the graduated pressures. Indeed, it vas 
pointed out that operations orders already developed by CJNCPAC for 
retaliations in response to attacks on BE SOTO Patrols (should they be 
resumed) were "of magnitude which would not be politically viable" except 
under extremely serious provocations. 67/ Moreover, it was feared that 
improperly orchestrated reprisals might create undue international 
pressures for negotiations that could upset the negotiating strategy 
appropriate for the selected option. 63 / 


Both "A" and "B" may have been altered as a result of changes 
made in "C." The objections' raised to the new "C" may have encouraged 
Chairman Bundy to include an extended n A" that vas closer in the military 
sense to his and McIIaughton's original concept of graduated pressures. 

Morsoever, it had been pointed out that the same negotiating situations 
seen as appropriate for "C" (to include discussions of Laos and/or 
Cambodia as well as South Vietnam) could also apply to eventual negotia¬ 
tions arrived at through "A." 69/ Besides, with the stiffening of the 
"C" negotiating formula, the distinctions between the respective bar¬ 
gaining positions for "A" and "C" had become somewhat blurred. Option B's 
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faster pace in its later versions nay have "been an attempt to make a 
clear distinction between it and the new "C." Use of the tem 
"fast /full squeeze" in reference to Option 3 began concurrently with 
descriptions of the stiffer version of Option C. 70/ 

~ In addition, it is possible that the emphasis on a fast-paced 
"3," with its harsher measures, was motivated in part by a desire to 
make this option unattractive to higher authority. This may explain the 
rather perplexed tone of the previously cited Hustin comment comparing 
the JCS and Working Group approaches. Other than the JCS member, most 
of the Working Group members appear to have favored less intensive 
pressures than those being advocated by the military.' Despite a sense 
of high stakes in Southeast Asia, which was shared by several members 
and other interested officials, many of these persons did not want the 
United States to plunge ahead with deeply committing actions as long as 
there was some doubt about the GVU's durability and commitment. 71/ 

Eot incompatible with the foregoing argument is a possible 
additional explanation for the stiffening of Option C. As U.S. objec¬ 
tives came to be viewed somewhat less' flexibly, it is possible that 
dominant elements in the Working Group thought it advisable to make 
"C" into a tougher position. There is little question that Option C 
was the natural heir of the concept of graduated pressures coupled with 
a negotiated settlement advocated at several points earlier in the year. 
Several of the Working Group members had been instrumental in shaping 
those proposals and were quite naturally attached to them conceptually. 
Wow, advocates of the graduated approach were confronted with: (l) 
greater pressures from the JCS and their like-thinkers in the Congress; 
(2) recognition of little flexibility among Administration officials 
regarding interpretations of national interest and objectives; and (3) 
an increasingly critical situation in South Vietnam. It is likely that 
that these individuals viewed it necessary to stiffen their preferred 
approach in order to improve its compatibility with the current policy 
climate. 


Whatever the reasons, the options for review and discussions 
were somewhat more closely alike than the original conceptions had been. 
Option A provided for intensified efforts to improve the situation in 
South Vietnam and for somewhat intensified military actions in line with 
current policy. Inside South Vietnam it Provided for improvements in 
the GV3 administrative performance and for strengthening different ele¬ 
ments of the pacification program. These internal actions were stressed 
as necessary regardless of whatever other measures were decided on. 

Option A's provisions for measures outside the country included: (l) 
continuing and increasing the GVK*s covert maritime harassment program; 

(2) resuming the DE SOTO Patrol operations; (3) increasing the scope of 
Laotian T-28 attacks on infiltration targets in Laos and (k) when feasible 
undertaking small-scale cross-border GVii ground and air operations into 


the Laotian Panhandle. The option also included individual U.S. reprisal 
actions "not only against such incidents as tha Gulf of Tonkin attacks 
but also against any recurrence of YC 'spectaculars’ such as Bien Koa." 

The aim of these actions would be to deter repetitions of end to punish 
for such actions in South Vietnam, "but not to a degree that would 
create strong international negotiating pressures." 

Basic to Option A was its provision for "continued rejection of 
negotiation, in the hope that tha situation will improve." However, it 
included recognition that "the GVN itself, or individual South Vietnamese 
in potentially powerful positions" might initiate 1 , "discussions with Hanoi 
or the Liberation Front." If a coalition government were thus arranged, 
the Working Group believed, the odds were that it would eventually "be 
taken over by the Communist element." In the event of such discussions, 
the U.S. response under Option A might be either (l) "stand aside," thus 
disassociating the United States from such a settlement, or (2) "seek to 
cover a retreat by accepting negotiations" through something like a 
Geneva conference, which might buy additional time. 72/ 

Option B provided for everything included in "A" plus a program 
of U.S. military pressures against North Vietnam. These were to con¬ 
tinue "at a. fairly rapid pace and without interruption" until the DRV 
agreed to step supporting and directing the war in South Vietnam and 
Laos. The pressures were to begin with attacks on infiltration targets 
ana increase in intensity; however, the option included provision that 
an early attack on ?hue Yen airfield ar.d certain key bridges in the 
northern part of North Vietnam might be required "to reduce the chances 
of CSV interference with the spectrum of actions" that were contemplated. 

* 

«. * 

Although our public position on negotiations would qc "totally 
inflexible" under Option B, it provided for recognition of the need to 
negotiate eventually. Under B, this would occur simultaneously with a 
continuation ar.d escalation of the pressures and would he based on 
"inflexible insistence cn our present objectives." Nevertheless, "3" 
aelmovledged the need "to deal with channels of ^International^/ communi¬ 
cation, the XU, and perhaps — despite our strong opposition — a 
reconvened Geneva Conference of some sort" even before we agreed to 
enter into settlement talks. Moreover, while resisting negotiations, 
the option provided for (l) making "the strongest possible public case 
of the importance, increase, end present intolerable level of DRV in¬ 
filtration" and (2) "strengthening the picture of a military situation 
in South Viet non requiring the application of systematic military force."73/ 


Option C provided for every military action included in "A" plus 
"graduated military moves against infiltration targets, first in Laos and 
then in the DBV, end then against other targets in North Vietnam." The 
air strikes on infiltration routes within North Vietnam were to be pre¬ 
ceded by lew-level reconnaissance flights over the same general area. 
Advantage was seen in initiating such measures "following either additional 
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VC 'spectaculars’ or at least strong additional evidence of major infil¬ 
tration.” Moreover, Option C made provision for the possibility of 
mailing a "significant ground deployment to the northern part of South ' 
Vietnam, either in the form of a U.S. combat force or a SEATO-nembers 
force” as an additional bargaining counter. I.i any event, ”C” was 
' ‘intended to "give the impression of a steady deliberate approach” and 
"designed to give the U.S. the option at any time to proceed or not, to 
escalate or not, and to quicken the pace or not." 

In "C," military pressures were to be accompanied by "communi¬ 
cations with Hanoi and/or Peiping” indicating in essence "a willingness 
to negotiate in an affirmative sense." Prom the outset "we would be... 
accenting the possibility that we might not achieve our full objectives.” 
Accordingly, the concept fox' n C” included provision for an initial nego¬ 
tiating position•that added "certain bargaining elements” to the basic 
U.S. objectives. Once negotiations started the military pressures would 
cease. As in ”3, ” these would be preceded by a vigorous program of 
public information efforts and political consultations with Congressional 
leaders and foreign allies, surfacing information on DRV infiltration and 
explaining our rationale for action. ' The latter would be "that documented 
‘ DRV illegal infiltration of armed and trained insurgents, and over-all 
DRV direction and control of VC insurgency, had now reached an intolerable 
level and that it was now necessary to hit at the infiltration.. .and to 

bring pressure on Hanoi to cease this infiltration and direction." 7kJ 

* * 

• c. Significance o f I; a- got lotions. One cf the most significant 

aspects of the I;SC Working Group’s analyses was its emphasis on a 
negotiated settlement as the final outcome of contemplated U.S. actions. 
Regardless of the option selected or the pressure actions employed, inter¬ 
national negotiations in some form were perceived as the means by which 
the situation in Southeast Asia would ultimately be relieved. Even in 
the event of a unilateral GTE or a South Vietnamese splinter negotiation 
with the ITLF, under circumstances of a relatively shallow U.S. commit¬ 
ment (Option A), negotiation under a Geneva format was regarded as a 
preferable outcome. 75/ However, it is also clear that a parallel aim 
was to insure that pressures on behalf of such negotiations did not be¬ 
come compelling before the U.S. bargaining position could be improved. 

Also significant is the fact that the kind of settlement which 
was seen as the purpose of negotiation was one which would end Rorth 
Vietnam’s participation in the conflicts in Southeast Asia — and con¬ 
currently, also end the United States’ direct participation (as it was 
in 19o*0 in those conflicts. In view of the prevalent Administration 
perception of north Vietnam as instigator and aggressor in the conflict 
within South Vietnam, it is ironic that the forking Group’s considera¬ 
tions of a negotiated settlement did not include the problems of a poli¬ 
tical settlement in the South. In the available source materials, this 
subject was raised only once and even then was not dealt with further. 

The one instance was in the context of Robert Johnson’s analysis of 
Option B. In it he pointed out that if a f ully successful' "3" negotiation 
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resulted (one in which the DRV in fact complied with our demands to the 
extent that 'ire ceased our pressure actions) "we would then have to 
consider...whether or not to make compromises — such as, for example,, 
accept less than perfection for international supervisory mechanism, 
agree to permit the RIF to become a legitimate political party in the 
-South, or agree to political consultations between GVK and DRV.” 7 6/ 

In other words, at the level of the Working Group's analysis, the 
political stakes for which the game in Vietnam was really being played 
and the very powerful and relevant cards held by the DRV and the VC 
were not really considered. To continue the- analogy, the Working Group 
concerned itself only with the various opening bids the United States 
might make in order to achieve a position from which it could attempt 
a finesse. 


The rain problem apparently recognised by the Working Group 
was that, given its current objectives, the United States had few bar¬ 
gaining points with which to negotiate. In essence, it was primarily 
to fill this lack that many group mercers and Administration officials 
favored initiation of direct military pressures against Worth Vietnam. 
To seme, bombing attacks were .something that night then ce removed as 
an inducement for the DRV to stop or to reduce its support of the mili¬ 
tary operations in South Vietnam and Laos. To others, such vigorous 
measures might at least serve as a demonstration of U.S. resolve to 
cerbat external aggression but also as a screen behind which to extract 
ourselves should the situation in South Vietnam deteriorate further. 


Gaining maximum bargaining advantage from the military measures 
contemplated under each of the options was one of the major emphases in 
the Working C-rcup’s analyses. For example, under "A,” emphasis was 
placed, on obtaining maximum leverage from exploiting the. threat of 
further escalation — to be demonstrated primarily through reprisal 
actions and deployments. Under "B,a similar kind of psychological 
leverage was to be achieved through the clearly ascending nature of 
the actions, particularly if some tree were permitted to assess results. 
Under ”C," the effect was to be achieved by the combined effects of 
(l) maximising the threat of impending escalation after each graduated 
and carefully paced step and (2) minimizing the Communist governments’ 
problems of "face” as they moved toward negotiation. 77/ 


It yas the recognized lack of strong bargaining points that led 
the Working Group to consider the introduction of ground forces into the 
northern provinces of South Vietnam. In advancing this proposal, the 
State Policy Planning Council member pointed out that "whatever the 
stated U.S, intentions,” the Communists would probably expect to put an 
end to all air and naval attacks on Worth Vietnam merely by agreeing to 
enter negotiations. In that event, he pointed out, the United States 
could not use these pressures (or the promised relief from then) as a 
bargaining counter during negotiations. If ground forces were deployed 
prior io an obvious need to combat invading enemy troops, this dis¬ 
position could be used as such a counter. Their deployment "would. 
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3!lOi*0OVSr j Cc'JTZV'" *vT2.v*a 1 it the threat of subsequent air and naval attacks 
against Korth Viet nan. And," he continued, "threat maybe as important 
as execution...in producing desired Communist reactions." 78/ 

Although initially advocated as a valuable bargaining piece 
•for all the options, the concept of deploying ground forces for this 
purpose became associated with Options A or C. In the former case, it 
vas urged with recognition that "A" offered little leverage for bargain¬ 
ing other than hoped for improvement in the GVIi's internal administration 
and pacification efforts. For "C" it vas perceived much in the sense in 
which it was originally proposed — serving as an additional negotiating 
ploy before it might be needed .-as-an operational military capacity. Such 
a force vas seen as taking either "Of two forms: (l) a U.S. combat force, 

probably of division strength, or (2) a force composed of contingents 
from certain SZATO members (Australia, Kev Zealand,' the UK, Thailand and 
the Philippines). Interesting, in view of subsequent events, is the fact 
that participation by South Korea and the Republic of China specifically 
was not to be sought. (This may also have been significant of the Ad¬ 
ministration’s tendency at the tine to view Communist China as co-insti- 
gator of the Vietnamese aggression.) . The contemplated ground force 
deployment also was seen as serving some auxiliary functions: (1) to 
deter DRV ground force deployments into South Vietnam; (2) by taking 
blocking positions, to reduce the infiltration into the South through 
Laos; and (3) (in the case of the multi-national,force) to improve the 
international picture of our actions in South Vietnam by virtue of 
visible international participation. 7 ?/ 

As stated previously, the primary bargaining element in Option B 
was the application of clearly ascending military strikes against Korth 
Vietnam. These would be halted only in return for demonstrated DRV com¬ 
pliance with demands that it stop supporting and directing military 
operations in South Vietnam and Laos. It was pointed out that DRV 
compliance under pressure would be tantamount to surrender. Further, 
if we insisted that compliance include calling off all acts of VC 
terrorism and of resistance to pacification efforts in South Vietnam, 
it would mean "virtual unconditional surrender." 80/ To obtain such 

high stakes, the group recognised that intensive pressures would be re¬ 
quired. However, it also recognised that the combination of extreme 
demands and harsh actions would be most likely to produce adverse inter¬ 
national reaction and increased pressures for an early cease-fire and 
negotiations. 

The baspc political objective perceived for Option B was to 
"prevent international consideration...from interfering with our continu¬ 
ing pressures against the DRV. until the DRV has taken the actions we 
desire of it." In view of the expected demands for an early cease-fire, 
it was believed advisable to present the U.S. case in the United nations 
at the tine "3".military operations were initiated. This, it was felt,, 
would channel sane of the international oressures into a controlled 
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environment where the ensuing discussions would likely consume considerable 
time. Moreover, taking such initiatives would avoid the defensive posture 
that the United States would be placed in if cur military actions were* 
introduced for condemnatory purposes by another government. The Wording 
Group stressed that under Option B, the United States should firmly resist 
' a Geneva-type conference until it had obtained assurances of DRV compli¬ 
ance with its demands. Should the pressures for negotiation become too 
formidable to resist and discussions begin before a Communist agreement to 
comply, it was stressed that the United States should define its negotia¬ 
ting position "in a way which makes Communist acceptance unlikely." In 
this manner it would be made "very likely that the conference would break 
up rather rapidly,” thus enabling our military pressures to be resumed. 3l/ 

The only option that provided for bargaining in the visual seise 
of the word was Option C. The Working Group intended that with the initia¬ 
tion of this option and the U.S. declaration of willingness to negotiate, 
the Administration would have embarked cn a bargaining course. In the 
group’s view, we would stick to our full objectives at the outset "but 
we would have to accept the possibility that, as the whole situation 
developed, we might not achieve those - full objectives unless we were pre¬ 
pared to take the greater risks envisaged under Option B." In such cir¬ 
cumstances, it acknowledged, "it might become desirable to settle for less 
than complete assurances on our key objectives." 82/ 

m 

Accepting in principle the possible need to compromise the initial 
U.S. position under Option C, the Working Group specified a somewhat 
hardened definition of that position. The initial negotiating objective 
("the complete termination of DRV support to the insurgency...") was 
refined to specify that it incorporated three fundamentals: (a) that the 
DRV cea.se its assistance to and direction of the VC; (b)that an indepen¬ 
dent and secure GvTI be reestablished; and (c) that there be adequate 
international supervising machinery." Specific areas of "give" for the 
bargaining process were identified as the question of free elections and 
the degree of verification we would require. The group further provided 
that during negotiations the intensity with which the United States vould 
pursue its initial objectives would vary with the extent of improvement 
within the G7II. If the situation in South Vietnam got better the United 
States would press harder for acceptance of its initial position. If the 
situation grew worse, "we would have to decide whether to intensify our 
military actions, modify our negotiating positions, or both." 83/ 


Because of a declared willingness to negotiate frem the outset, 
the approach to a negotiating situation under Option C was viewed by the 
Working Group as considerably different from that under Option B. Whereas, 
in the latter case it was believed that the UTT would provide the most 
useful medium for discussions, the preferred approach under Option C was 
through a Geneva-type meeting. The channels, both direct and indirect, 
to Hanoi were not believed useful for negotiating purposes. Although po¬ 
tentially helpful in relaying impressions of current attitudes and 
negotiating positions in Hanoi and Peking, the Soviet government was not 
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.‘iSeen as a useful negotiating intermediary. The UII was viewed &s. : pteseht* 
ing a special problem because of the approaching annual issue of CctssiupisiJ: 
• Chinese membership. For this reason the Working Group felt that ii vpu3d 
not provide an effective negotiating forum until late February or March 
1565, although it acknowledged the necessity of presenting the U.S. case 
_ before the Security Council. In view of these considerations -the- WorMng • 
Group vieved it most desirable to yielcUto the expected pressures' for e 
Geneva conference — but only after conducting "a number of ai&ttey;., : 
actions against the DRV." 84/ ; 

d. Perceived Reactions to Options. The Working Group evaluated 
; the relative advantages and disadvantages of the three options and don* . : 
eluded that Option C provided the most promising course of action* The \ 
evaluation *.:as based on three general criteria: (l) likely reactions of 
allied and non-aligned foreign governments; (2) reactions vithin South • 
Vietnam; and (3) effectiveness in bringing desired responses from the 
Communist government. With, respect to the first, the group reported: 

"Option A vould cause no adverse reactions but if it failed 
it would leave a considerable after-taste of U.S. failure and 
. ineptitude; Option B vould run major risks of sharply expressed 
condemnation, which would be erased only if the course of action 
succeeded culte clearly and in reasonable time; Option C vould 
probably be in between in both respects." 

4 » 

With respect to the remaining criteria. Option A seemed likely to achieve 
little^more than buying some time, and in seme respects it appeared 
counterproductive. While Option B vas viewed as standing "a greater 
chance than either .of the other two of attaining our objectives," it 
also vas seen as running "considerably higher risks of major military 
conflict with Hanoi and possibly Communist China." On balance. Option C 
1 was considered "more controllable and less risky of major military action" 
than "E” and more likely "to achieve at least mart of our objectives" than 

"A." 85/ 

The Working Group reported that Option A appeared to offer "little 
hope of getting Hanoi oust or an independent South Vietnam re-established." 

- It vas recognised that the actions included in this option could not 
physically affect the extent of infiltration from the Worth and vould not 
b* likely to affect Hanoi’s determination to continue its policies. At 
best, the group believed, "they might...keep the DRV from eng a g in g in 
further spectaculars, and thus keep the scale of the conflict in the south 
vithin some limits." However, Option A was conceded little chance of con¬ 
tributing to an improved GVH, in the short period of additional time its 
effects might possibly make available. The group recognized sagging morale 
end doubts concerning U.S. intentions as the "most immediate problem" in 
South Vietnam. Several members felt that without further U.S. actions, 
political collapse vas imminent — that to add only reprisals for VC 
.spectaculars might lift morale immediately thereafter,"as in the case of 
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the Tonkin Gulf reprisals, but would not have lasting effect. At best, 
under "A," it vas believed that the gradual deterioration in the country¬ 
side of South Vietnam would continue. 85/ 


Although the Working Group viewed a decision to continue Option A 
indefinitely as ruling out either "B" or "C," it did suggest the possi¬ 
bility of extending "A” to its limits and gradually phasing into opera¬ 
tions like those in Option C. It vas suggested that this night, over 
tine, generate "favorable, or at least net unfavorable," domestic and 
international reaction which along with the increasing cost of gradual 
disruption in Perth Vietnam night cause Hanoi to slow down its infiltra¬ 
tion. However, the result of this process, at best, would be a gradual 
improvement of the U.S. position without advancement toward a meaningful 
settlement. S if Lacking a deliberate attempt to phase into something 

like "C," Option A was viewed as "an indefinite course of action." As 
such, its "sole advantages" were seen as: 

"(a) defeat would be clearly due to G7II failure, and 
we ourselves would be less implicated than if we tried 
Option 3 or Option C, and failed ; 

"(b) the most likely result would be a Vietnamese- 
negotiated deal, under which an eventually unified 
Communist Vietnam would reassert its traditional hos¬ 
tility to Communist China and limit its own ambitions 
to Laos and Cambodia." 63/ 

The group’s assessment went on to indicate that should this occur, Thai¬ 
land would likely conclude that "we simply could not be counted on, and 
vould accomodate somehow to Communist China even without any marked 
military move by Communist China." 89 / 


The forking Group reported that the actions in Option B offered 
a number of unique advantages relative to the other options: 

"1. Option B probably stands a greater chance than 
either of the other two of attaining our objectives 
vis-a-vis Hanoi and a settlement in South Vietnam. 


"2. Our display of real muscle in action would .pn- - 
doubtedly have a salutary effect on the morale of the 
rest of non-Cormvr.ist Asia. 



"3. The course of military events vis-a-vis Communist 
China might give us a defensible case to destroy the Chinese 
, Communist nuclear production capability.” 90/ 

♦ 

However Option 3 was also seen to present some unique problems 
and to possibly lead to some undesirable results. For example, most of 



the group believed Option B would risk an impairment of the "U.S. stand¬ 
ing in the NATO and Buropean framework." The option was believed likely 
to produce a major conflict and these effects were seen as quite probable 
if it "produced anything less than an early and completely satisfactory 
outcome." 91/ Problems were also perceived at home. It was pointed 
-out that any U.S.-initiated military pressures against North Vietnam 
should be consistent with the provisions of the Joint Congressional 
Resolution passed following the Tonkin Gulf incidents, but that Option B 
would be difficult to justify under the authorities cited in this resolu¬ 
tion. 


"Characterizing the use of force in the context of this 
alternative as a legitimate exercise of the right of indi¬ 
vidual or collective self-defense in response to an "armed 
attack" from the North would be a major public relations 
effort." 


Moreover, given the pace and likely intensity of escalation in this option, 
it was suggested that "the constitutional prerogatives of the Congress, 
for example, to declare war jfpovtldj become pertinent." 92/ 


As seen by the Working C-rcup the most disturbing aspect of 
Option B ’.fas its almost irreversible commitment to a major military 
effort, the ultimate nature of which was difficult to predict. That 
Hanoi would yield to U.S. demands at an early stage of "B" was considered 


unlikely. The chances were considered "significantly 
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DRV would retaliate, either by air attacks on the South or a ground offen¬ 
sive either in Laos or into South Vietnam. It was considered most likely, 
however, that Hanoi would continue to hold firm, thus requiring the United 
States to "up the ante militarily." With further increases in our mili¬ 
tary pressure, the group argued, "the odds would necessarily start to 
increase that Hanoi.. .would either start to yield by sene real actions 
to cut down, or would move itself to a more drastic military response." 

The Working Group then cautioned: 


"We could find ourselves’ drawn into a situation where 
such military actions as an amphibious landing in the DRV 
— proposed as one of our further actions — moved us very 
far toward continuing occupation of DRV soil. Alternatively, 
the volume of international noise...could reach the point 
where, in the interest of our world-wide objectives, we would 
have to consider accepting a negotiation on terms that would 
. relatively but not necessarily be wholly favorable to the 
attainment of our full objectives.” 93/ 


Option C was particularly attractive to the Working Group because 
it was believed to be more controllable and, therefore, less deeply com¬ 
mitting than "B." Moreover, in the event of a GVN collapse (recognized 
as a danger under all of the options), the group argued, "our having taken 
stronger measures would still leave us a good deal better off than under 
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Option A with respect to the confidence and willingness to stand firm of 
the nations in the nest line of defense in Asia." 9k/ 


The reactions to C expected by the Working Group differed 
from "3" primarily as a result of the U.S. negotiating posture. The 
.initial strikes against targets in North Vietnam were seen as'a "first 
break-point," marking the beginning of major international pressures for 
negotiation. Communist reactions to the early pressures were regarded 
as little different from "B." Some chance of a military response was 
conceded, but it was thought more likely that the DRV would "hold, firm 
while stimulating condemnation of /the United States/ by world opinion, 
and, if in negotiations, take a tough position." Under "C," however, 
our response would not necessarily be an immediate increase in pressure. 

If the G7J situation had improved "we would try to capitalise on £ it/ > 

.. .by pressing harder for acceptance of our initial negotiating position." 
Barring success, the pressures would continue, and the Working Group 
recognir.ee. that the likely dragging out of the war at this point would 
probably lead to a resumption of deteriorating trends in South Vietnam. 

It stated: "In this case, we would have to decide whether to intensify 
our military actions, modify our negotiating positions or both." If 
U.S. military measures were increased at this point it was expected that 
"there would be a progressively increasing chance of major Communist 
military response," such as those considered under "3." If the U.S. 
negotiating position were modified at this point, the group perceived 
a "major problem, in that key nations on both sides would suspect that 
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we were geuxir.g reacy ror a way out. 




it suggested that 


additional military actions, possibly including greater deployments to 
Southeast Asia, would need to accompany the modifying moves. 95/ 

The major disadvantages of Option C acknowledged by the Working 
Group was its tendency to "stretch-out" the confrontation and expose 
the United States to an increasing variety of pressures and criticism. 

For example, the group acknowledged that GUI: morale and effectiveness 
were likely to suffer at several points in the course of the options: 

(l) upon initial U.S. agreement to enter negotiations; (2) as it became 
clear that the war was dragging on; and (3) with modification of the 
U.S. negotiating position. It also recognized several measures that 
the Communists might take during a prolonged, indecisive period to 
reduce our initial advantage: (l) improving air defenses in north 
Vietnam; (2) deploying Chinese ground forces southward; and (3) hard¬ 
ening their propaganda. While increasing the enemy’s public commitment 
to its current line of policy, these measures would, not serve as clear . 
acts of escalation. 56/ 

These difficulties and other uncertainties encompassed by 
Option C illustrate the intensity with which most members of -the HSC 
Working Group wanted the United States to couple limited military com¬ 
mitments with a negotiated settlement to relieve our position in Vietnam. 
The fact that the group Judged "C" as preferable to "A" or "B," despite 
its rather obvious inherent problems makes this evident. (One might also 
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have viewed it as evidence that United States policy in Southeast Asia 
was fraught vith real contradictions.) For example, the one feature . 
that gave Option "C" its cost distinctive character — early willingness 
to negotiate without the concurrent effects of continually mounting 
military pressures — was its most uncertain aspect. This particular 
part of the analysis was revised twice between the final drafting Of-., 
the group’s findings and their consideration by the Principals*, More¬ 
over, the forking Group had received at least one informed judgment; 
to the effect that, given Hanoi’s high stakes in South Vietnaia.endrits ,, 
perceived opportunity to deal the United States a major blow, the $gjf. 
would not be likely 
On tha eve of 

called early negotiations "the least satisfactory pert of the present- 
script." In particular it was recognised as difficult to "keep up our 
show o? determination and at the same time listen for nibbles." 




In many respects Option C seers to have been favored primarily 
for what it incorporated — for the means it employed — rather than 
for what it might achieve. It certainly was not presented as an opti¬ 
mistic alternative. Under "C," the group perceived that "at best... 

• the DK7 might feign compliance and settle for an opportunity to subvert-- 

• the South another day." This stood, in marked contrast to what it per¬ 
ceived as the "at best" outcome of "5," namely that Hanoi "mi gh t be 
ready to sit down and work out a settlement in seme form that would give 
a restoration of the 1$>5^ agreements," hopefully with firmer guarantees. ■ 
Moreover, with "C," the group believed that in between the best and • 
worst outcomes, the United States "might be faced with no improvement 

in the internal South Vietnon situation and with the difficult decision . 
whether vo escalate on up to major conflict with China." £9/ This kina 
of outcome premised little more than the group perceived as available 
through "A" — and without the additional commitment cf national pres¬ 
tige and military force. 3ut it was an outcome readily perceivable 
from a policy that clung tenaciously to rather major objectives but was 
reticent to accept major risks. 

* . , 

5. Views From Outside the ITSC forking Group 

While the ITSC Working Group was preparing its findings for sub¬ 
mission to the Principals, other sources of influential opinion were 
communicating their views to these individuals. In addition, it is im¬ 
portant to consider that members of the Working Group were most likely 
communicating their respective impressions of group progress to the 
. principal official in the agencies they represented. Thus, William 
Bundy no doubt shared ideas vith Secretary Rusk: John KcNaughton with 
Secretary 1-IcKemara; Harold Ford vith CIA. Director McCone; and Admiral 
Kustin vith General Wheeler. Some of these Principals no doubt had 
injected particular ideas into the group’s deliberations. Whatever the 
source, these high officials were exposed to a variety of suggestions a nd 
viewpoints before reacting directly to the Working Group’s submissions. 
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The following sections deal vith two rather significant sources 
of ideas whose communications reached Secretary McNaaara. However, their-. 
views were known to other* members of the Principals Group as veil, 
through the normal interdepartmental coordination procedures. These 
proposals are si gr.ificant also because cf their rather contending view- 
„ points on the subject of U.S. courses of action. , • ■„ 

a. JCS Views. On four different occasions during the period, of 
the Working Group’s existence, the JCS submitted formal proposs^Ls ' s ; 
. direct military strikes against North Vietnamese targets. On each ; 

occasion they tool: pains to remind the Secretary of Defense and other 
^readers of their earlier recommendation for a preferred course, of .Action, 

which involved a systematic pattern of air attacks on major targets* 

. * ' • • 

• . - • •. 

On l4 November, two such recommendations were made. One was 
intended to bring about expansion of the C-VN's covert operations, to in¬ 
clude "air strikes by unmarked aircraft" cf the YL1AF. It specified that 
these were to be "separate and distinct from larger (more decisive) air 
strike actions recommended...on 1 November i>64." The JCS stated that 
such smaller attacks would be useful in: (l) continuing the, pressure on 
. the DRV; (2) encouraging GYM leaders; (3) providing useful air defense ; 
data; and (4) demonstrating patterns of DRY/Chinese reactions that could 
be helpful in planning larger operations. ICO/ The other recomncndations 
ceme in response to Secretary McNamara's request to examine possible 
DRV/CHZCCH military reactions to U.S. air strikes against north Vietnam. 

In answer, they discussed various Communist military alternatives and 
.iU.5. means to counter them, and they described what they viewed e.s the- 
• most likely enemy reactions. These, they felt, would be primarily in 
■the propaganda and .diplomatic spheres because of what was perceived as 
China’s general reluctance to become directly involved in conflict with ■ 
the United States. In addition, the JCS repeated their recommendations 
of 4 November (with respect to the VC attacks on Bien Hoa) as retaliatory 
actions equally applicable to szxy etnez* serious provocations. They vent 
on to recommend deployments "to improve capabilities to conduct the 
program of air strikes" reccmmendea on 4 November 1564. 101/ 

% 

Four days later they submitted another proposal, ■ in response 
. to Secretary McNamara’s interest in a possible program of graduated U.S. 
pressures against North Vietnam. This possibility was described as 
'.'a controlled program of systematically'- increased military pressures 
against the Democratic Republic of Vietnam (DRV) applied in coordina¬ 
tion vith appropriate political pressures." (interestingly, the Secre¬ 
tary's interest was expressed on the same day as McITaughton’s reactions 
to the draft analysis of Option C.) The JCS referred to their statements 
of 4 and 14 November, describing their preferred course of action for 
causing the DRV "to cease supporting and directing the insurgencies" in 
South Vietnam and Laos. However, they also proposed an alternative 
series of specific actions, "should a controlled program of systematically 
increased pressures...be directed." Moreover, they recommended a set of 
operational objectives which they termed "appropriate" for such a gradu¬ 
ated program, as follows: • - 


"a. Signal the willingness and determination of the 
United States to employ increasing force in support of...an 
independent ar.d stable nonccnnunist government in RVN and 
a free and neutral Laos.... • • 

a 

. ”b. Reduce, progressively, DRV support of the insur- 

* gencies in RYU ar.d Laos to the extent - necessary to tip the 
balance clearly in favor of the Governments of RVii and Laos 
by: 

"(l) Reduction of the amount of support available 
■ through destruction of men, material, and 
supporting facilities; 

"(2) .../ana { through diversion of DRY resources to 

increased homeland defenses and alerts; and 

« 

"( 3 ) Reduction of the rate of .delivery of available 
support through ^eftrv-ciion of bridges and 
other LOG choke points...and through interrup¬ 
tion of movements.... 

"c. Punish the DRY for DRV-supported military actions 

by the Viet Cong/pnthet Lao.... 

• . - * * — 

"d. Terminate the conflict in Laos and RYU only under 
conditions which would result in ths achievement of U. S. 
objectives.'* 102/ 

The find JCS proposal to be submitted relative to the "courses 
of action" debate in November l$6b came in direct response to the NSC 
Working Group’s draft papers, circulated to interested agencies for 
cement on 17 November. 103/ Criticising the group's assessment of U.S. 
stakes and interests, the JCS called Southeast Asia "an area of major 
strategic importance to the United States, the loss of which would lead 
to grave political ana military consequences in the entire Western 
Pacific, and to serious political consequences world-wide." They reit¬ 
erated their view that the best probability of success in attaining the 
currently recognised U.S. objectives in that region would be "by achiev¬ 
ing the prerequisite objective of causing the cessation of DRV support 
and direction of the insurgencies in RVE and Laos." 104/ 

The JCS also criticised the three options described by the Work¬ 
ing Group and outlined five alternatives to them, in an ascending order 
of intensity: 

1.' Terminate commitments in South Vietnam and Laos and withdraw 
as gracefully as possible. The JCS called this "implicit in the content 
of the IJSC Working Group paper but...not clearly identified as a separate 
and distinct out ion." 
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2. Continue actions contained within present policies, includ¬ 
ing reprisals for YC provocations. The JCS identified this as the 
group’s Option' A but stated that the added demands it placed on the D3V 


i* 


"net ccumensurats vith those imposed by DHV or EYE. 


7.” In essenci 


they agreed vith the Working Group’s evaluation that this alternative 
would neither accomplish our objectives nor alleviate the critical 
situation in South Vietnam. 

3. Undertake graduated military and political initiatives to 
apply additional pressures against the DRY, ' 

without necessarily determining in advance to what 
degree we will commit ourselves to achieve our ob¬ 
jectives, or at -..hat point we night stop to nego¬ 
tiate, or what our negotiating objectives night be. 

The JCS stated that this alternative corresponded to the ESC Working 
Group’s Option C, which they criticized for its "uncertain pace" and 
because it did not include "a clear determination to see things through 
in full." They argued that such an ’’inconclusive" option "could permit 
and encourage enemy build-ups to counter our own," and thus "raise the 
rishs and costs to us of each separate military undertaking." 

4. Undertake a "controlled program" of .graduated military and 
political pressures, based on an "advanced decision to continue military 
pressures, if necessary, to the full limits of what military actions can 
contribute toward U.S. national objectives." The JCS called this "a 
variant and logical extension" of Option C and cited their proposal of 
l3 Eovember as a detailed description. of it. 

5. Undertake a "controlled program of intense military pres¬ 
sures. ..designed to have major military and psychological impact from 
the outset, and accompanied by appropriate political pressures." The 
JCS offered this alternative in lieu of the Working Group’s Option B 
which they stated "is not a valid formulation of any authoritative 
views known to the JCS." In particular, they specified that their in¬ 
tensive program would 

be undertaken on the basis that it would be carried 
through, if necessary, to the full limit of vhat 
military actions can contribute toward national ob¬ 
jectives; it would be designed, however, for sus¬ 
pension short of those limits if objectives were 
earlier achieved. 


For a full description of this alternative, they referred to their pro¬ 
posal of lU November. 105/ 

Of the five alternatives, the JCS stated their belief that only 
the last two offered "a probability of achieving ^current U.Sj objectives. 


In addition to providing for stronger, more determined actions, these 
alternatives also provided for siseable force "build-ups that "should 
make miscalculation of U.S. resolve less likely." Option C was objec¬ 


tionable in their view because it did not permit a clear set of agreed 
military objectives" and because it provided for "the contingency that 
- as - developments are analysed, it may be thought expedient to settle for 
less than complete achievement"of our objectives for RVLT and Laos." It 
is important to note that in outlining the last two options, the JCS 
stressed that they called for "controlled" programs. 10$/ In the 
mode of Admiral Austin’s memorandum, referred to earlier, they were 
apparently attempting to combat the Working Group’s inferences that the 
more intensive actions which the JCS advocated were not controllable. 

It is fairly clear* that group members favoring Option C had tagged the 
extrema Option B with a JCS label. 


b. Rostov Views . Whereas the JCS emphasised damaging actions, 
designed to affect Hanoi’s will be destroying a significant portion of 
their capability, Walt Rostov urged a different approach. In his view, 
emphasis should have been placed on signalling to Hanoi and Peking our 
commitment to use our vast resources to whatever extent recuired to 
* reinstate effectively the provisions of the 195^ and 19$2 Geneva Accords 


With respect to military moves most useful for this purpose, 
Rostow communicated to Secretary Kekamara his concern that "tco much 
thought is being given to the actual damage we do in the Worth, not 
enough .thought to the signal wa wish to senu« Outlining a concept 
similar to the earliest Option C, he urged that the initial use of 
additional force against Worth Vietnam "should be as limited and tin san¬ 
guinary as possible" and that it 


"should be designed merely to install the principle 
that /the DR77 will, from the present forward, be 
vulnerable to...attack...for continued violations 
of the 1954 and l$o2 Accords. In other words, we 
would signal a shift from the principle involved 
in the Tonkin Gulf response." I07/ 

4 

4 

Even more important,' in his view, would be the signals communicated by 
additional military moves in the Southeast Asia region. He urged de¬ 
ploying "U.S. ground forces to South Vietnam and large-scale retaliatory 
■forces into the Western Pacific. Besides their value as a bargaining 
counter, Rostow saw a ground force commitment as a clear signal that 
"we are prepared to face down any form of escalation Worth Vietnam might 
mount on the ground." He argued that such a rove would rule out "the 
possibility of /the Communists/ radically extending their position on 
the ground at the cost of air and naval damage alone." He stated that 
the increased retaliatory forces v;ould signal: 


"that we are putting in place a capacity subsequently 
to step up direct and naval pressure on the north. 




* 


if that should "be required; /and/ that ve are putting 
forces into place to enact retaliation directly against 
Communist China, if Peioing should join in an escalatory 
response from Hanoi." 105 / 


• ~ The broader context of Rostov’s views on military actions was 
described for Secretary Rush on the eve''of the first meeting of the 
Principals to discuss the ’forking Group findings. Stating his agreement 
with those portions of the latest intelligence estimate which stressed 
the Asian Communist powers’ desire not to become involved in a direct 
conflict with the United States, he framed the "most basic" U.S. problem 
as follows: 

"...how to persuade /the Communists/ that a continuation 
of their present policy will risk major destruction in 
berth Viet Ham; that a preemptive move on the ground as 
a prelude to negotiation will be met by U.S. strength on 
the ground; and th;.t Communist China will not be a sanc¬ 
tuary if it assists north Viet Hsm in counter-escalation." 

•• 

Ke then repeated his prescription of military moves earlier urged on 
Secretary Mdanara. However, he stressed that these moves would not, • 

"in themselves, constitute a decisive signal." More significant in 
Cormunist eyes, he felt, would be signals to answer the question. 

"Is the President cf the United States deeply committed 
v to reinstalling the 195^-62 Accords; or is he putting on 
a demonstration of force that would save face for, essen¬ 
tially a U.S. colitical defeat at a diplomatic conference?" 

109/ 

« • 

In Rostov’s view, the Communists would not accept a setback until 
they were absolutely certain, that the United States really mean# btS§in§5£: 
— an assessment that could 'only come as a result of firm public commit¬ 
ments : on. the part of the President and appropriate follow-through actions. 
He stated: 


"I have no doubt we have the capacity to achieve a rein- ' 
stallation of the 195^-19^2 Accords if we enter the exercise 
with the same determination and staying power that we entered 
the long test on Berlin and the short test on the Cuba 
missiles. But it will take that kind of Presidential commit¬ 
ment and staying power." 

Acknovleding that the kind of conflict we faced lent itself to prolonged 
uncertainties and that the Communists could pretend to call off the 
guerrilla war, only to revive it again, he stressed the need to maintain 
pressure on them for some time. The installation of ground forces and a 
"non-sanguinary" naval blockade were suggested as particularly useful for 



this purpose, Rostov urged trying ”to gear this '..hole operation with 
the best counterinsurgency effort ve can mount with our Vietnamese . 
friends... and not withdraw U.S. forces from Viet Ram until the var is - 
truly under control." 110/ 

* 

In closing, Rostov outlined a scenario of action that vould 
follow from the kina of Presidential decision described above. This 
vould include, in sequence: 

(l) , Immediate movement of relevant forces to the Pacific. 

’(2) Immediate direct communication to Hanoi... including 
a clear statement of the limits of cur objectives 
but our absolute commitment to them. 


(3) Should this first communication fail (as is likely) 
installation of cur ground forces and naval blockade, 
plus first attack in Uorth, to be accompanied by 
publication /of a report on infiltration^ and Presi¬ 
dential speech. Ill/ 

Thus, in their communications to-.senior officials in the latter half of 
November, both Ual^J6^'$iK^^^he JCS stressed a similar point. Al¬ 
though advocating different solutions, they both-emphasized that the 
Administration could not expect to dissuade Hanoi and Peking from con¬ 
tinued pursuit of the BRY's important and strongly-held commitments 
without making correspondingly strong commitments to resist them. The 
JCS, for their ova reasons, sought to avoid a ccmmitment of ground 
forces to Vietnam and argued instead for punitive air and naval actions. 
Rostov felt that by forceful and meaningful demonstrations of national 
resolve, including the commitment of ground forces to South Vietnam, 
direct use of force against the Communist nations need be minimal. 




II. 


POLICY DECISIONS 

* 


- The efforts of the ESC forking Group vere intended to he' completed 
in preparation for a major policy review late in Woven cer 19-54. Plans 
vere made for Ambassador Taylor to return to Yashingtcn from Saigon to 
join in a series of strategy meetings. The expectations vere that the 
meetings vould result in a Presidential action order to supersede the 
one issued following the high-level conference in September (KSAK 314). 


* 

Meetings vith the President vere scheduled for the week following 
Thanksgiving, when he returned from his vorking holiday at the ranch. 
Preliminary meetings between Ambassador Taylor and the principal officials 
from agencies vith national security interests in Southeast Asia vere 
held during the preceding weekend, 27-29 I’ovember. The whole episode 
took place amid widespread speculation that a major policy change was 
imminent and rumors that Taylor had returned to insist on the bonhing 
of infiltration targets in Worth Vietnam and Laos. Public end Congress¬ 
ional speculation ran so high on the eve of the meetings that the White 
House and State Department sought to dampen it vith statements that 
Tavlcr’s reported comments "vere net volley" and that his return did not 
mean that "any great, horrendous decision" vould.result. 112/ 


1. Reactions of Principals to working Group Analyses 


Before their meetings vith Taylor and the President, the Prin¬ 
cipals in Washington met to consider the Working Group's findings and 
to assess the major issues affecting future U.S. courses of action. Just 
prior to their initial gathering, on 24 Eovember, William Bundy had for¬ 
warded a list of questions and comments pertaining to the Working Group’s 
findings, and these served as a kind of agenda. Included vere such issues 
as: (l) whether the relative advantages among the three options ’were 
actually as evident as the group had found; (2) whether or not the papers’ 
assessment of U.S. stakes in Southeast Asia should be revised in the di¬ 
rection of JCS attitudes; (3) whether the actions associated vith the 
various options could in fact be carried out to achieve the results ex¬ 
pected; end (4) whether a deployment of ground forces to South Vietnam 
would in fact provide any advantages. 113/ (TAB A) 


a. Consensus Among ESC Officials . As the Principals meeting 
opened. Secretary Husk raised an issue that was high among Administration 
concerns — namely that the American public was worried about the chaos 
in the C-VS, and particularly with respect to its viability as an object 
of an increased U.S. commitment. Secretary KcKamara and General Wheeler 
conceded the propriety of this concern but warned that the situation in 
the GVW vould" only get worse if additional steps vere not taken to reverse 
present trends. Rusk then presented a question which seemed basic to the 
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whole rationale for contemplated U.S. courses of action. He asked 
whether the situation in South Vietnam could be improved in time to 
save it if the DHV were no*.; to withdraw its support. CIA director 
McCone conceded that the VC would still have plenty of capability 
remaining but expressed the view that the situation could be coped 
with from the standpoint of internal security criteria- At this point 
Under Secretary of State George 3all aslced if bombing north Vietnam 
could improve the situation in South Vietnam directly. Mci'anara re¬ 
plied that it could not unless the bombing actually cut down the infil¬ 
tration into the South. After agreeing, with a Husk comment that the 
struggle would be a long one, even with the DEV out of it, the group 
reached consensus that South Vietnam could be made secure, provided the 
Saigon government could maintain itself. 114/ This was the first of 
several major policy judgments reached in the course of the meeting. 


Other points of clear consensus (with no more than a single 
dissenting opinion} were as follows: 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


That the situation in South Vietnam would deteri¬ 
orate further under Option A even with reprisals, 
but that there was a ’’significant chance” that the 
actions proposed under ”£” or ”C" would result in 
an improved GVi. performance and "make possible" an 
improved security situation (G'eorge Ball indicated 
doubt). 


That any negotiating outcome under Option A (with 
or without U.S. negotiating participation) probably 
would be clearly worse than under Option B or C. 


<*) 


That it was doubtful (contrary to the 
in the Working Group papers) that Opt 
• have the best chance of achieving the 


view expressed 
ion B would 
full U.S. ob¬ 


jectives (General Uheeler expressed agreement with 
the Working Group statement). 



That the requirement of Option C, "that we main Lain 
a credible threat of major action while at the same 
time seeking to negotiate," could be carried out 
despite acknowledged public pressures. 


(6) That the Administration could safely assume that 
South Vietnam could "only come apart for morale 
reasons, and not in a military sense," as a result 
of intensified VC effort. 


(7) That early military actions against Torch Vietnam 
•under Option C should be determined, but low in 
scale — that at this stage, strong damaging actions 
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( 8 ) 


should "be linited to reprisals (Genersl V; heeler dis¬ 
sented, stating that our losses night be higher in 
the long run with such an approach). 

That the loss of South Vietnam would be nore serious 
than stated in Section II of the 'forking Group's 
draft papers and that- the Administration's assess¬ 
ment should be revised at least in the direction of 
the JCS viewpoint (George Ball argued against this 
judgment).. 115/ 

The content of the Principals' discussion of this last point 
contained some significant expressions of opinion. Secretary Husk stated 
the viewpoint that the confidence of other nations in the United States 
would be affected by the loss of South Vietnam despite their possible 
indifference to the political struggle in Southeast Asia. He added that 
if ve did nothing to affect the course of events in Vietnam it would 
have the effect of giving nore to de Gaulle. However, Rusk did not accept 
the ’forking Group's rationale that we would obtain international credit 
merely for trying. In his view, the harder ve tried ar.d then failed, the 
worse our situation would be. McGeorge Bundy disagreed with this last 
point, except to acknowledge that to attempt something like Option B and 
then quit would clearly be damaging. Secretary McHamara seemed to support 
the (llcGeorge) Bundy view, stating that "3" followed by failure would 
clearly be worse than Option C followed by a compromise settlement. 

George Ball expressed strong agreement with the last Rusk point, saying 
that de Gaulle would portray us as being foolish and reiterating that the 
damage to U.S. prestige would be worse if we tried either "3" or "C" and 
failed. General T .'heeler stated the opinion that to do little or nothing 
at this point would be an act of bad. faith. Mr. McCone pointed out a 
perpetual dilemma if the Administration continued to act despite South 

Vietnamese deterioration; hence, he urged great care. 116/ 

* 

It is interesting to note the views and associations of the two 
occasional dissenters in the series of consensus judgments rendered by 
the Principals. General Ufceeler, Chairman of the JCS, expressed view¬ 
points consistent throughout with the recorded JCS views on future courses 
of action. On the other hand, George Ball, Under Secretary of State, had 
no obvious jurisdictional or institutional influences to affect his judg¬ 
ments. nevertheless, known to Administration observers as "the devil's 
advocate," he had developed something of a reputation as an independent 
thinker. At about the time of the '.-forking Group deliberations, for 
example, he developed a paper suggesting U.S. diplomatic strategy in the 
event of an imminent GV& collapse. In it, he advocated working through 
the U.K., who would in turn seek cooperation from the USSR, in arranging 
an international conference (of smaller proportions than those at Geneva) 
at which to work out a compromise political settlement for South Vietnam. 
117/ in addition, Ball's prevalent occupation with European affairs may 
have influenced him to view Southeast Asia as of lesser importance to the 
U.S. national interest. 



b. Views Lacking Consensus . Also discussed at the 2k November 
Principals meeting were several issues on which consensus vas not reached, 
Most of these related to immediate U.S. actions that would need to be 
taken irrespective of the option selected, or to problems faced in carry¬ 
ing out a particular option. Since earlier agreements had indicated 
little interest in Option A, only "3" and "C" were examined further. 


Discussions cf Option 3 dealt primarily with questions of the 
intensity of blows that might be struck at North Vietnam. With respect 
to whether DRV airfields should be struck early or as a part of a more 
gradual sequence. General Wheeler pointed out that early strikes on air¬ 
fields were what muie "3" operations so different. It vas these strikes 
at potential DRV capabilities to interfere, with U.S. attacks, or to 
retaliate, that made systematic, intensive air operations possible. In 
response to a specific question frcm the Working Group, the possibility 
of using nuclear weapons was also discussed. Secretary McNamara stated 
uhat he could not imagine a case where they would be considered. McGeorge 
Bundy observed that, under certain circumstances there might be great 
pressure for their use both frca the military and from certain political 
circles. General Wheeler stated that he would not normally vote for their 
use — never, for example, in an interdiction role. However, he suggested 
that they might be considered in extremis — for example, to hold off 
an enemy to save a force threatened with destruction, or to knock cut a 
special target like a nuclear weapons facility. In response to Secretary 
Rusk's query as to their potential for cordoning off an area, both 
McNamara and Wheeler answered negatively. 118/ 


Discussions of Option C dealt with the problem of early negotia¬ 
tions and, at greater length, with that of deploying ground forces to 
South Vietnam. On the former, there was little interchange noted in the 
proceedings. Despite the Working Group’s admitted frustration with this 
particular issue, only two Principals' comments were recorded. McGeorge 
Bundy stated the view that we should let negotiations come into play 
slowly. Secretary Rusk expressed concern that the GVH would be very 
sensitive on the issue of a negotiating conference. Earlier, however, 
he indicated his opinion that pressure for a conference would not be a 
serious problem as long as military actions continued. 119 / 


On the issue of sending ground forces to South Vietnam in the 
early stages of Option C, there was ho firm conclusion. Secretary 
McNamara stated that there was no military requirement for ground forces 
and that he would prefer a massive air deployment. In response to 
General Wheeler's suggestion that seme ground forces could be justified 
for air defense and base security purposes, he acknowledged that "we 
might do both." Mr. McCone stated the opinion that U.S. ground forces 
v;ould help stabilize South Vietnam, similar to their effect on Lebanon 
in 1958. They might even provide a general security force in the South. 
McNamara disagreed. Secretary P.usk and McGeorge Bundy suggested their 
utility in proving a "preemptive effect," presumably to deter North 
Vietnamese offensive moves into the South. To this McCone added that 
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these forces night be equipped in ways to show our determination. In 
the end, it was agreed to raise this issue with Ambassador Taylor, at 
the Principals next meeting. Significantly, the value of ground forces 
zs a ‘bargaining counter apparently was not discussed, thus providing 
one more indication of the Principals reticence to deal with the issue 
of negotiations, (it is interesting to note in this respect that 
William Bundy's memorandum, formally summarizing the points of consensus 
and disagreement, does not deal with the early negotiating problem — 
despite its being a specific agenda item which he had suggested as 
Chairman of the Working Group.) 120/ 


The only basic issue between the options on which the Principals 
did not arrive at a consensus was the question of the relative risks of 
major conflict entailed by Options 3 and C. General Wheeler stated that 
there was less risk of a major conflict before achieving success under 
Option 3 than under Option C. Secretary McNamara believed the opposite 
:o be true. Secretary Rusk argued that if "s" were selected, there 
would be no chance to apply the JCS variant of "C," whereas under the 
Working Group's "C," this would still be left available, ile observed 
that entry into the JCS variant of *'C" would feel something like the 
Cuban * issile risis. McNamara then suggested a four-week program of 
actions following the general pattern of Option C. Mr. McCone stated 
that they sounded "fine," but that in his opinion the "negotiating mood" 
interfered with their potential effects. He agreed to attempt a paper 
to deal more directly with the relation of risk to likely success, as 
between the two options. In the end, the only conclusion that could be 
drawn was that there was not complete agreement that "3" ran a higher 
risk of major conflict than "C," as alleged by the Working Group. 121 / 


During the meeting of 2k November there was no clear decision 
as to which option was favored by the Principals. It seems likely that 
"A" was favored by Ball. Wheeler clearly favored "B," and he nay have 
had support from McCone, although this is far from clear. On the basis 
of either their participation in the Working Group or from statements of 
preference made at the meeting, it is clear that "C" was favored by 
McNamara, McIT aught on, Rusk, and the Bundy brothers. However McGeorge 
Bundy and McNamara apparently preferred a "firm C," whereas the other 
three wanted a more restrained, • incremental approach. 122/ 
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c. Folicy Views from Saigon . The same group of Principals 
that met on the 24th re-assembled on 27 November for their first meet¬ 
ing with Ambassador Taylor. Present also was Michael Forrestal who had 
gone to Saigon to help prepare Taylor for the forthcoming strategy meet¬ 
ings and to apprise him of the Working Group efforts. 123/ Taylor led 
off with a prepared briefing on the current state of affairs within 

South Vietnam. .. £~'■ -• 

• * • * 1 *- 

• ’ t • * 

Ambassador Taylor's estimate of the situation in South Vietnam 
was rather bleak. Confirming many of the assessments made weeks earlier 
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in intelligence estimates, he reported continued deterioration of the 
pacification program and continued veahr.ess in the central government. 
The former .was portrayed es related to increased direction and support 
of VC operations from Hanoi end increasing VC strength despite "very 
heavy losses inflictei almost daily" by the ATVU. Particular, areas of 
‘concern vere identified as the area surrounding Saigon and the northern 
provinces, vhich vere "r.ov in deep trouble." Taylor related C-7I; weak¬ 
ness to political factionalism, mounting war veariness and hopelessness, 
'particularly in the urban areas," and a lack of "team play or mutual 
loyalty" among many central and provincial officials. Calling such 
chronic veakr.ess. "a critical liability to future plans," he warned that 
lack cf an effective central government caused U.S. efforts to assist 
South Vietnam to have little impact. 124/ 


To alter the course of vhat Taylor called "a losing game in 
South Vietnam," he recommended three measures: (l) "establish an adequate 
government"; (2) improve the counterinsurgency effort; and (3) "persuade 
or force the DRV" to stop aiding and directing the insurgency. With 
respect to the first, Taylor allowed that it was "hard to decide what is 
the minimum government which is necessary to permit reasonable hope" of • 
success. However, he stated: 


"...it is hard to visualize our being willing to make 
added outlays cf resources and to run increasing political 
risks without an allied government vhich, at least, can 
speak for ani to its people, can maintain law and order in 
the principal cities, can provide local protection for the 
vital military bases and installations, can raise and sup¬ 
port Armed Forces, and can gear its efforts to those of the 
. United States. Anything less than this would hardly be a 
government at all, and under such circumstances, the 
United States Government might do better to carry forward 
the var cn a purely unilateral basis. 

With regard to the counterinsurgency effort, he opined, "Vie cannot do 
much better than what we are doing at present until the government 
improves." 125/ 


Ambassador Taylor saw U.S. military actions directed at the DRV 
as fulf illin g a twofold purpose. On the one hand, he believed that even if 
an effective government were established, M ve will not succeed in the end 
unless we drive the DRV out of its reinforcing role and obtain its cooper¬ 
ation in bringing an end to the Viet Cong insurgency." On the other hand, 
he saw actions outside South Vietnam as a means to improve GV17 morale and 
confidence. Acknowledging that using our aid, advice and encouragement 
on behalf of programs to stabilize the government would probably be insuf¬ 
ficient for this purpose, he suggested additional measures: 

« 

"One way to accomplish this lift of morale would be to 
increase the covert operations against 1,’orth Viet Ham by sea 



* . • 

and air and the counterinfiltration attacks within the Laotian 
corridor. Shile the forcer would he covert...knowledge of - 
their occurrence could be made known...to give the morale lift 
which is desired. Additionally we could engage in reprisal •- 
- bombings, to repay outrageous acts of the Viet Cong in South 
Viet ]':an...." " 


However, he added that even all these actions night not be sufficient 
*to- hold the present government upright," in which case we would have 
to reconsider our policies. Our alternatives, he said, would be either 
to support one fera or another of a replacement government or to ”limit 
our contribution to military action directed at Forth Viet-Fan." 126/ 

In addition to the military actions already identified with 
morale-raising purposes, Taylor suggested; 


"...ve could begin to escalate progressively by attack¬ 
ing appropriate targets in Forth Viet-rea. : If ve Justified 
our action primarily upon the need to reduce infiltration, 
it would be natural to direct these attacks on infiltration- 
related targets such as staging areas, training facilities, 
communications centers and the like.... In'fSs final forms, 
this kind of attack could extend to the destruction of all 
important fixed targets in Forth Viet-Fsm and to the inter¬ 
diction of movement on all lines of communication. 127/ 


.Ambassador Taylor's views regarding the circumstances under which 
|uch escalatory actions should be initiated were not entirely clear in his 
^spiffing to the Principals. .After reiterating the'necessity of stepping 
tjp the 3^A operations, increasing those in Laos; arid undertaking reprisals 
; part of the efforts to raise morale and strengthen the GVK , he stated 
two somewhat different, although not necessarily contradictory, viewpoints 
on the question of stronger military actions: 


"If this course of action is inadequate, and the govern- 
; meat falls, then we must start over again or try a new 

approach.... In any case, ve should te prepared for emer¬ 
gency military action against the Forth if only .to shore up 
a collapsing situation. * •>. 

; "If, on the other hand...the government maintains and 

. . proves itself, then we should be prepared to embark on a 
methodical- program of mounting air attacks in order to 
accomplish our pressure objectives vis-a-vis the DRV...." 

j »- . 

• • . 

He then proposed a scenario for controlled escalation, the actions. in which 
ftere quite similar to an extended Option A or a low-order Option C without 
declared negotiating willingness. 128/ 

. - 




. The impression is that Taylor visualized graduated air opera¬ 
tions having primarily psychological impact on the north following 
logically frcn successful political efforts in the South — tut that ' 
he also wanted an (perhaps somewhat stronger) air campaign held in 
. readiness as a punitive measure in the event rf a critical reversal in 
the South. This impression is strengthened ty his earlier comment 
about U.S. alternatives and ty the second of '’three principles" which 

he recommended to the Principals: 

* 

"a. Do not enter into negotiations until the DRV is 
hurting. 

"b. Ilever ’let the DRV gain a victory in South Viet-'Iam 
without having paid a disproportionate price. 

"c. Keep the GVI; in the forefront of the combat and the 
negotiations." 129/ 


Involving the C-YI* in all phases of our operations was an im¬ 
portant aspect of the Ambassador's thinking about next courses of action. 
He stressed that before making a final decision on the course we would 
follow, it would be necessary to obtain the reactions of Prime Minister 
Huong and General Khanh to our various alternatives. He explained: 


"They will be taking on risks as great or greater than 
ours so that they have a right to a serious hearing. Ye 
should make every effort to get them to ask our help in 
expanding the war. If they decline, ve shall have to re¬ 
think the whole situation." 


"If, as is likely, they urge us," Taylor added, we should take advantage 
of their enthusiasm "to nail down certain important points" on which we 
want their agreement. Included were U\~: pledges to maintain military • 
and'police strength, to replace incompetent officials, and to suppress 
disorder and agreements to stipulated divisions of responsibility for 
conducting military operations. 130/ . 


Taylor's briefing made clear his commitment to limited U.S. ob¬ 
jectives in Southeast Asia and his believe in the necessity of assuring 
the DRV of this limitation. Further, he made explicit his expectation 
that the DRV would not accept U.S. offensive actions without seme inten¬ 
sified military reaction in the South and that any DRV submission to our 
demands might well be temporary. 

d. Discussions with Ambassador Taylor . Following the briefing, 
the Principals commented on a number- of the Ambassador's observations 
and discussed further the question of future courses of action. Secretary 
Rusk asked what could be done to make the GYu perform better.’ Taylor 
replied that he must be able to convey a strong message but that we 


couldn't threaten the Saigon government. For example, a threat’to 
"withdraw unless" would be "quite a gamble." The issue of neutralism, 
was raised and "Ambassador Taylor noted that 'neutralism* as it existed 
in Saigon appeared to mean throwing the internal political situation 
open and thus inviting Communist participation." Mr. Ball observed 
that a neutralist state could not be maintained unless the VC were 
defeated and that the GVis must continue to be free to receive external 
aid until that occurred. Therefore, "neutralism in the sense of with¬ 
drawal of external .assistance" did not seen to be a hopeful alternative. 
In apparent reply to Taylor's briefing c assents to the effect that the 
United States might continue military action against North Vietnam de¬ 
spite a GVN collapse. Rusk commented that he "couldn't see a unilateral 
war" in this event.. . Taylor indicated that he meant "only punitive 
actions." Secretary McNamara agreed with Rusk, but added that if the 
(JVN continued to weaken we would need to try Option C or A. "The con¬ 
sensus was that it was hard to visualise continuing in these circum¬ 
stances ^if the C-VH collapsed or told us to get out7, but that the 
choice must certainly be avoided if at all possible." 131/ 

After a discussion of some of the administrative problems in • 
the GVIT, "Ambassador Taylor noted that General Nestmoreland had pre¬ 
pared a report of the military situation" in South Vietnam. (The 
report was later distributed to the group.) He indicated that 
'Westmoreland was generally more optimistic than’he (Taylor)" and that 
he saw tetter morale, increased defections ar.d the like as signs of 
improvement in the military situation. Further, he stated that 
Westmoreland would be inclined to wait six months before taking further 
actions in order to have a firmer base for them. However, Taylor aided 
that "he himself did not believe that ve could count on the situation 
holding together that long, and that ve must do something sooner than 
this." Secretary McNamara also disagreed with Vlestmor eland's view, 
expressing doubts that the military situation would improve. In answer 
to specific questions, McNamara stated his opinions that (l) no, the 
political situation would not become stronger, but (2) yes, we would 
be justified in undertaking Option C even if the political situation 
did not improve. Taylor replied that "stronger action would definitely 
have a favorable effect" in South Vietnam, "but he was not sure this 
would be enough really to improve the situation." Others, including 
McNamara, agreed with Taylor's evaluation, but- the Secretary added that 
"the strengthening effect of Option C Could at least buy time, possibly 
measured in years." 132/ 

Ambassddor Taylor then urged that "over the next two months 
we adopt a program of Option A plus the first stages of Option C." 

He argued that the GVK was badly in need of some "pulmotor treatment," 
that any other alternative would probably result in a worsened situation 
— perhaps militarily. He added that the likelihood of GV2< improvement 
seemed so doubtful that "we should move into C right away." Secretary 
Rusk asked if Option C would give Taylor the "bargaining leverage" 


♦ I 


needed with the GVK. The Ambassador replied by suggesting certain details 
of the message he would propose passing to the Saigon government. In 
effect these called for the G777 to agree to the kind of internal policies 
and conmand arrangements suggested in his briefing, in return for a 
prompt U. S. implementation of "Option A plus" and acknowledgment of the 
intention to go further if the GVT stabilized itself. 133/ It is im¬ 
portant to note that the official memorandum of the foregoing discussion 
implies agreement among the Principals that Option A plus early stages 
of C should be recommended. The memorandum states, "It was urged that 
...“ and “to get what improvements we could .it was thought that we should 
move into some parts of C soon." • . 


There followed a discussion of the infiltration evidence, during 
which Mr. McCone indicated that an intelligence team had made a further 
investigation of it. 


“It was agreed that. State and Defense should check state¬ 
ments made by Secretary Rusk, Secretary McIIaaara, and General 
Wheeler on this subject, so that these could be related to 
the previous I-14CV and other estimates and a full explanation 
developed of how these earlier estimates had been made and 
why they had been wrong in the light of fuller evidence." 13 kj 


Before the meeting adjourned (with agreement to meet again the 
next day), .Ambassador Taylor raised & number of questions which he 
thought the ’.forking Group papers had not covered adequately (TAB B). 

Only as few received answers during the meeting, and he agreed to furnish 
the Principals with the complete list. However, it was indicated that 
Option B or C could be initiated from a "standing start" —■ presumably 
with no incidents necessarily occurring first. The GV2-I were acknowledged 
to^have "plenty of capabilities" to participate — even before arriving 
at^^SeTintended four-squadron strength of A-l aircraft.. It was stressed 


that the VTAF role would be in north Vietnam only — not in Laos — and 
Secretary Mcilamara indicated a strong role for them against targets below 
the 19th Parallel. Finally, a time-span of three to six months was indi¬ 
cat ei as the expected duration for Option C. 135/ 


On the following day, when the Principals reassembled, William 
Bundy circulated a draft. scenario of actions proposed in the event a 
decision were made to undertake measures like those contained in Option A. 
It had been agreed at the end of the initial meeting that these would 
be reviewed by the_ group with the assumption that they could be imple¬ 
mented "with or without a decision to move into the full Option C program 
at some time thereafter." 136/ (it is important to note how readily the 
attention of the Principals focused on the similarity of preparatory 
actions and early military measures in the various options, apparently 
without regard to the particular negotiating rationale which each option 
incorporated.) Bundy’s scenario of early military, political and diplo¬ 
matic actions was based on a similar assumption "that a decision is or 
is not Jg oing to be7 taken to go on with Option C thereafter if Hanoi does 



not bend or the G7H cone apart." He indicated, however, that the forking 
Group believed "that at least a contingent decision to go on is now re¬ 
quired." To facilitete discussion on the part of the Principals, work¬ 
sheets indicating proposed language or procedures were distributed, to 
include the following action categories. 137 / 

1. U.S. public action 

a. "White House statement following 1 December meeting 

b. Background briefing on infiltration 

c. Congressional consultation 

d. Major Presidential speech 

e. Public report on infiltration 

2. Consultation with the GVK 

3. Consultation with key allies 

It. Communications with Communist nations 

5. Existing forms of military actions (including recon¬ 
naissance and RIAF strikes in Laos, C-VH maritime 
operations, etc.) 

6. Reprisal actions resulting from DP SOTO Patrols and 
"spectaculars" 

r* j ■ 

v . • 

7. Added military and other actions 

Certain of these topics received more attention than others in 
the course of the meeting, with emphasis being placed on "spelling out" 
the exact steps that the Principals would be asking the President to 
approve. With respect to actions aimed at the U.S. public, McGeorge 
Bundy stressed that the Presidential speech must both (l) affirm U.S. 
determination and (2) be consistent with the infiltration evidence. 

General Wheeler stated that earlier infiltration reports could be defended 
because of their small data base and suggested that the discrepancies 
could be used to erolair. how the VC operated. It was determined that one 
man should be put in charge of assembling the available infiltration data 
for public release, and Chester Cooper was suggested for the job. With 
respect to coordination with the C-VII, Ambassador Taylor pointed out the 
need to prepare a draft statement to the GVW for the President’s review 
and agreed to prepare a table" of the specific GVW actions needed. 

Secretary P.usk acknowledged the possible desirability of delaying until 
GVW leadership issues were resolved, but that "anything now would cause 
problems." Mr. Ball reminded that it would be necessary to query the . 
C-VW regarding release of same of the infiltration evidence. 133/ . 



Military and other related actions vere also discussed: 

Secretary Rusk indicated the need to surface-the GVH maritime operations, 
and Ambassador Taylor suggested that they and other morale-raising ac¬ 
tions could be cade public "in one package." In discussing the possible 
.need for additional airfields in the northern part of South Vietnam, it 
was pointed out that a new jet field might take two years. Secretary 
McNamara said he thought there were enough fields to support Option C 
now if certain readily accessible improvements vere added. He and the 
generals (’.; heeler and Taylor) reminded the group that stopping the move¬ 
ment of U.S. dependents to South Vietnam or vitfcdraving those already 
there could not be concealed and that this problem must be resolved 
promptly — certainly vithin the initial 30 days. Taylor cautioned that 
actions regarding dependents could not be taken until our full course 
was decided, presumably because of potential C-T-' fears of a U.S. with¬ 
drawal. The question of resumed D3 SOTO Patrols was raised with the 
reminder that CL’CPAG wanted them for intelligence purposes. Taylor, 
McNamara and McGeorge Bundy opposed the idea, while General ’.'heeler 
strongly supported it. Notes of the meeting indicate resolution to the 
effect that the patrols should not be resumed during the first 30-day 
period. It was also agreed to recommend joint U.S/GVST planning of 
reprisal actions and of further escalatory measures. 139/ 


At seme point during the meeting it vas determined that Uilliam 
Bundy would undertake preparation of a draft national security action 
paper containing policy guidance for the approaching period. The paper 
vas to describe the strategic concept, outline the actions to be taken 
during the initial 30-day period, and indicate likely follow-on measures 
and the conditions under which they might be implemented. It was decided 
that the paper would be reviewed at another meeting of the Principals on 
30 November, before submission to the President. A Uhite House meeting 
had been scheduled for the following day. 1^0/ 


On the afternoon of the 30th, in Secretary Rusk's conference 
room, the Principals met again. Bundy's draft paper had been distri¬ 
buted to them earlier after being generally approved (re format) by Rusk 
and reviewed for substance by Messrs. Mel * aught on and Forrestal. l4l/ 

In describing the basic concept, the paper presented U.S. objec¬ 
tives as "unchanged," although giving primary emphasis to our aims in 
South Vietnam. However, getting the DRV to remove its support and direc¬ 
tion from the insurgency in the South, and obtaining their cooperation 
in ending VC operations there, were listed among the basic objectives 
— not presented as a strategy for attaining them. The objectives were 
to be pursued in the first 30 days by measures, including those contained 
in Option A, plus U.S. armed route reconnaissance operations in Laos. 

They were linked with Ambassador Taylor's rationale that these actions 
would be intended primarily "to help G7IT morale and to increase the costs 
and strain on Hanoi." The concept also included Taylor's emphasis on 


pressing the C-V77 to make itself mere effective end to push forward its 
pacification efforts. For the period beyond the first 30 days, the 
concept provided that 

"...first-phase actions nay he continued without chapge, 

■ - or additional military measures may he taken including 
the withdrawal of dependents and the possible initiation 
of strikes a short distance across the border against the 
infiltration routes frca the D37. In the latter case 
this vould become a transitional phase." 1^2/ 

The kind of actions that the transition would lead to were de¬ 
scribed in a carefully qualified manner: 


n 


..if the C-Yi: improves its effectiveness to an acceptable 
degree and Hanoi dees not yield on acceptable terms, or if 
the GVSI can only be kept going by stronger action, the U.S. 
is prepared — at a time to be determined — to enter into 
a second phase program...of graduated military pressures 
directed systematically against the DRY." 


The concept continued with a mixture of suggested actions and rationale 
similar to that in Cption C. The air strikes vould ce "progressively 
more serious" and "adjusted to the situation." The expected duration 
was indicated as "possibly running from two to six months." "Targets • 
in the DRV vould start with infiltration targets south of the 19th 
Parallel and work up to targets north of that point." The approach 
would-be steady and deliberate, to give the United States the option 
"to proceed or not, to escalate or not, ar.i to quicker, the pace or not." 
It concluded with the following: 


"Concurrently, the U.S. would be alert to any sign of 
yielding by Hanoi, and would be prepared to explore 
negotiated solutions that attain U.S. objectives in an 
acceptable manner.. The U.S. would seek to control any 
negotiations and would oppose any independent South 
Vietnamese efforts to negotiate." 1^3/ 


Bundy's draft 17SAM also included a summation of the recommended 
JCS alternative concept and a brief description of the various military, 
political and diplomat ic measures to be t alter, during the first 30 days 
following implementation of the concept. Significantly, the latter 
included reprisal actions "preferably within 2b hours" for a wide range 
of specified VC provocations. It also contained a specific provision 
that DS SOTO Patrols would not be resumed during the initial 30-4ay 
period, but would be considered for the follow-on period. 


In the documents available there was no record of the proceed¬ 
ings of the meeting on 30 November. The only evidence available was 
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the notations appearing on the original draft SSAM, filed with other 
papers from the I.SG Working Group at the State Department. Therefore,, 
the folloving assessment of what occurred is limited to inferences 
from that sparse evidence. Moreover, based on this evidence, it is 
not absolutely certain that the changes indicated came as a result of 
the Principals meeting. 

Several changes apparently were made in order not to ask the 
President to commit himself unnecessarily (e.g., the language was 
changed from "take” to "resume" a specific action in the second phase 
to "be prepared to take," etc.). Others had policy implications. The 
only significant change in the first category was to remove any reference 
in the title to I!SAM and to call it merely a "position paper." In the 
latter category, several changes seem significant. For example, keeping 
the GTS going through the effects of stronger U.S. action was deleted as 
one of the circumstances under which we night initiate a program of 
"graduated military pressures" against the DR'/. Apparently based on 
Secretary McFeaara's comment, reference to the United States seeking to 
control" the negotiations and blocking South Vietnamese efforts in this 
direction was removed. The summary of JCS views was also removed from • 
the concept, in effect presenting a united front to the President. From 
the description of 30-day actions, all reference to the intent to pub¬ 
licize infiltration evidence or present it to allied and Congressional 
leaders was eliminated, including the intention to link reprisal actions 
to DRV infiltration to develop "a common thread of justification." Also 
removed was reference to a major Presidential speech, apparently on the 
advice of McGeorge Bundy, 144/ 

*r- 

Although there is a bare minimum of rationale or explanation 
for these changes in the available evidence, the pattern described by 
the changes themselves is significant. In effect. Option A along with 
the lowest order of Option C actions were being recommended by the 
Principals in a manner that would represent the least possible additional 
commitment. This represented a considerable softening of the positions 

held at the end of the first Principals meeting, cn the 24th. 

* 

It also represented a substantial deviation from the findings 
of the Working C-roup. It will be recalled that the group conceded 
Option A little chance of contributing to an improved GY.I and saw its 
likely impact on South Vietnamese morale as no more lasting than the 
effects of the Tonkin C-ulf reprisals. Moreover, even extended "A" was 
believed "at best" to be capable of little more than an improved U.S. 
position — certainly not of a meaningful settlement. 145/ In effect, 
the• Principals were returning to the initial concept of Option C held 
in the Working Group by Bundy, Johnson and Md!aught on — but without the 
initially flexible attitude toward national interest and objectives in 
Southeast Asia. . 
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It is important to consider the factors that nay have brought 
about the change, (l) It nay have resulted as a reaction to the 
persuasiveness of General Taylor’s arguments. (2) It say have repre-. 
sented a genuine mellowing of individual viewpoints after the oppor¬ 
tunity to consider other judgments and veigh all the factors. (3) It 
say have resulted, from the Principals 1 uneasiness vith the negotiating 
track included in Option C. (4) It say have reflected concern over 
public pressure for harsher measures that could have resulted frcm too 
much public emphasis on the increased infiltration. (5) It may have 
represented an attempt to enhance the chances of the President's 
approving sone kind of stepped up U.S. action outside of South Vietnam. 
With regard to the latter, McC-eorge Bundy, as the President's Assistant 
for National Security Affairs, vas in a position to convey President 
Johnson's mood to the group. Moreover, notes taken at the White House 
meeting tend to confirm that the President's mood vas more closely akin 
to the measures recommended than to those in Option B or full Option C. 
Then-again, it may he that all of these factors operated on the Prin¬ 
cipals in some measure. 


Also significant, in the series of discussions held by the 
Principals, vas their apparent lack of attention to the policy issues 
related to negotiations. Despite the fact that Option C measures vere 
stipulated for the second phase of U.S. actions, the early negotiating 


posture intended to accompany that option vas apparently paid little 
heed. According to the meeting notes, the only reference to our bar¬ 
gaining capability vas Secretary Push's concern as to vhether Option C 
actions vould enable Ambassador Taylor to bargain in Saigon. Among the 
documents from the Principals meetings, the only reference to Hanoi's 
interest in negotiating occurred in Bundy's draft HSAM, vhere he re¬ 
flected apparent Administration expectations that after more serious 
pressures vere applied the DRV vould move first in the quest for a 
settlement. 1^6/ 


In retrospect, the Principals appear to have assumed rather low 
motivation on the part of the DRV. Hither this or they vere overly opti¬ 
mistic regarding the threat value of U.S. military might, or both. 


For example. Ambassador Taylor's perception of how a settlement 
might be reached — which apparently produced little unfavorable reaction 
among the others — indicated the assumption that DRV concessions to 
rather major demands could be obtained with relatively weak pressures. 

In his suggested scenario (acknowledged as "very close" to the concept 
accepted by the .Principals), 147/ the U.S. negotiating posture accom¬ 
panying a seriec of attacks, limited to infiltration targets "just north 
of the KG," vas intended to be as follows: . . 

"...in absence of public statements by DRV, initiate no 
public statements or publicity by ourselves or GTO. If 
DRV does make public statements, confine ourselves and 



GVH to statements that GVH is exercising right of self- 

defense and we are assisting....disclose to selected 

allies, and possibly USSR, U.S./GVN- terms for cessation 

of attacks as follows; 

• * 

• * * 

A. Demands; 

* 

4 , 

1. DRV return to strict observance of 1954 Accords 
with respect SVN — that is, stop infiltration • 

' and bring about a cessation of VC armed insur¬ 
gency . 

4 

B. In return: 

4 

4 

1. U. S. ..will return to 1954 Accords with respect 
to military personnel in GVN and GVN would be 
willing to enter into trade talks looking 
toward normalization of economic relations 
between DRV and GVII. 

2. Subject to faithful compliance by DRV with 195** 
Accords, U.S. and GVN would give assurances that 
they not use force or support the use of force 
by any other party to upset the Accords with 
respect to the DRV. 

3. .the GVH would permit VC desiring to do so to 
return to the DRV without their arms or would 
grant amnesty..." 

* ♦ 

Taylor went on to suggest that "if and when Hanoi indicates its accep¬ 
tance" the United States should avoid (l) the danger of a cease-fire 
accompanied by prolonged negotiations and (2) "making conditions so 

stringent" as to be impracticable. 148/ x . . 

« * 

Significantly, the terms were ti. be conveyed to Hanoi privately. 
They did not constitute a declaratory policy in the usual sense of that 
term. Hence, it must be assumed that they would be presented to the DRV 
with the attitude of "acceptance or else" — that they were not per¬ 
ceived primarily as conveying a firm public image. Moreover, the terms 
were designed to accompany what became known as "phase two," the gradu¬ 
ated pressures of Option. C — not the 30-day actions derived from 
Option A. They were meant to represent the "early negotiating" posture 
of the United Spates — not the "no-negotiation" posture associated with 

Option A.. • 

0 

This general attitude toward negotiations was apparently shared 
by other Principals. This is indicated by changes made in Option C 
procedures, in the Summary of the Working Group's findings,- following • 


the- first Principals nee ting. Essentially, these involve! an adamant 
resistance to "any formal Geneva Conference on Vietnam." Formerly, 
such a conference was regarded as the "best forum" — after conducting 
a number of military actions against the DRV. Under the revised 
approach, the U. S, Government would merely "watch and listen closely” 
for signs of weakening from Hanoi and Peking. If the DRV held firm in 
response to initial military actions againsx. iiorth Vietnam and if along 
with these actions an improvement had occurred in the GVIT, the Adminis¬ 
tration would press harder for acceptance of the initial negotiating 
position, ihg/ Thus, it is x'airly clear that the policy position 
formulated by the Principals before presentation to the President in¬ 
cluded no provision, for early bargaining at the conference table. 


2. Courses of Action Approved in the v’hite House 


On 1 December, the Principals met with President Johnson and 
Vice President-elect Humphrey in the '.'hits House. During a meeting 
that lasted tiro-and-a-half hours. Ambassador Taylor briefed the Presi¬ 
dent- on the situation in South Vietnam, and the group reviewed the 
evidence of increasing DRV support for the conflicts in South Vietnam 
and Laos. Ways of countering the impact of infiltration and of im¬ 
proving the situation were discussed. At the conclusion of the meeting 
Secretary KcHamara was reported to have been overheard saying to the 
President, "It would be impossible for Max to talk to these people 
^/waiting reporters^ without leaving the impression that the situation 
is going to hell. 1 * Accordingly, Ambassador Taylor slipped out the 
Uhite House rear entrance, and only a brief, formal statement was given 
to the press. 150/ 


The source documents available at the time of this writing do 
not indicate the precise nature of the President’s decisions. Since a 
KSAM was not issued following the meeting, one would have to have access 
to '.'hire House case files and national Security Council meeting notes 
to be certain of what was decided. Even then, one might not find a 
clear-cut decision recorded. However, from handwritten notes of the 
meeting, from instructions issued to action agencies, ar.d from later 
reports of diplomatic and military actions taken, it is possible to 
reconstruct the approximate nature of the discussion and the decisions 
reached. 


The revised "Draft' Position Paper on Southeast Asia," contain¬ 
ing the two-phase concept for future U.S. policy and the proposed 30-day 
action program, provided the basis for the Uhite House discussions. 
Handwritten notes of the proceedings refer to various topics in approxi¬ 
mately the same order as they are listed in that portion of the position 
paper dealing with the 30-day action program. There is no indication 
that the over-all concept was discussed. However, it is evident from 
the notes that the various actions under discussion were considered in 
terms of the details of their implementation. 151/ This fact — 
together with the content of the formal instructions later issued to 



Ambassador Taylor — make it clear that, in general outline at least, 
the concept submitted by the Principals vas accepted by the President. 
However, as will be seen, it is also clear that he gave his approval * 
to implement only the first phase of the concept. 

In addition to Ambassador Taylor's report, the meeting dealt 
mainly with two subjects: (1) Taylor's consultations with. South Viet¬ 
namese leaders and (2) conversations with other U.S. allies who had an 
interest in the Vietnamese situation. 


The President made it clear that he considered that pulling 
the South Vietnamese together was basic to anything -el se the United 
States might do. Ee asked the Ambassador specifically which groups 
he might talk to and what more ve might do to help bring unity among 
South Vietnam's leaders. He asked whether ve could not say to them 
"ve just can't go on" unless they pulled together. To this, Taylor 
replied that we must temper our insistence sonev:hst, and suggested that 
we could say that "our aid is for the Huang government, not necessarily 
for its successor." The President asked whether there was not some way 
ve could "get to" such groups as the'Catholics, the Buddhists and the 
Army. Possible additional increments of military aid were then discussed 
as means of increasing U.S. leverage among military leaders. The Presi¬ 
dent also asked about "the Communists" in South Vietnam. Taylor's reply 
vas noted rather cryptically, but the impression" given is that the 
Communists were being used already, but ■* hat he questioned the desir¬ 
ability of trying to pressure them.. He apparently stated that they were 
"really neutralists," but that the Trench were "not really bothering" 
to use them. The President observed that the situation in South Vietnam 
"does look blacker" to the public than it apparently was. He wondered 
if something could not be done to change the impression being given in 
the news. 152/ 


Toward the end of the discussion of consultations with the 
South Vietnamese, President Johnson stated his conviction that the GYK 
vas too weak to take on the DRV militarily. Ee acknowledged that the 
South Vietnamese had received good training, but emphasized that ve 
"must have done everything we can" to strengthen them before such a 
conflict occurred. 153/ This attitude vas reflected in the guidance 
given to Ambassador Taylor and in the statement he was authorized to make 
to the GVK. The statement contained a passage asserting that the U.S. 
Government did not beLieve 


"that ve should incur the risks which are inherent in any 
expansion of hostilities without first assuring that there 
is a government in Saigon capable of handling the serious 
problems involved in such an expansion and of exploiting 
the favorable effects which may be anticipated...." 

The statement vent on to emphasize that before the United States could 
move to expand hostilities, the GVII would have to be capable of 
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"maintaining lav: and order," of ensuring that its plans for further- 
operations vould be carried out, and of coping vith "the enemy reactions 
. vhich must be expected to result" frca changes in the current pattern 'of 
operations. 15 k/ 


The Uhite House discussions of. U.S. consultation with other 
allies were prefaced by the President* s strong affirmation that we needed 
"new dramatic, effective" forms of assistance from several of these 
countries. Australia, 1’ew Zealand, Canada and the Philippines were speci¬ 
fically mentioned. Secretary Rush added that the U.K. also could do more. 

A possible Republic of China contribution was discussed, but the Secretary 
expressed concern that introduction of G?.C combat units would tend to 
merge the problem .of Vietnam vith the conflict between the two Chinese 
regimes. Apparently, the Principals* proposal to send a representative 
to the governments of Australia, Sew Zealand, end the Philippines was 
approved. In each case, the representative was to explain our concept 
and proposed actions end request additional contributions by way of forces 
in the event the second phase of U.S. actions were entered. Vice President¬ 
elect Humphrey was suggested for consultations with the Philippine govern¬ 
ment. The President asked about the'possibility of a Uest C-erman contri¬ 
bution, but Secretary Mel;anara emphasised that German political problems 
would inhibit such a pledge from Bonn. Finally, it was agreed that Am¬ 
bassador Taylor vould cable the particular kind of third country assis¬ 
tance that vould be welcomed after he had a chance to consult with the 
GY". 155/ 


At the close of the meeting, the Uhite House released a press 
statement which contained only two consents regarding any determinations 
that had been reached. One reaffirmed "the basic United States policy 
of providing all possible and useful assistance" to South Vietnam, 
specifically linking this policy vith the Congressional Joint Resolution 
of 10 August. The other stated: 


"The President instructed Ambassador Taylor to consult 
urgently with the South Vietnamese Government as to 
measures that should be taken to improve the situation 
in all its aspects." 156/ 


During the subsequent press briefing, George Seedy indicated 
to reporters that Taylor would be working on the specific details of his 
forthcoming conversations in Saigon "for another two to three days" and 
vould have at least one more meeting vith the President before his 
return. 157/ However, it seems clear that most of what he would say 
to GVK officials was settled during the initial Uhite House meeting. A 
proposed text was appended to the Principals’ draft position paper, and 
it is clear that this was discussed on 1 December. Apparently, the only 
change made at that time was to remove a proposed U.S. pledge to furnish 
air cover for the GVU maritime operations against the Korth Vietnamese 
coast. 158/ 




After "the meeting, the stataaent was recast in the form of 
Presidential instructions to Ambassador Taylor — with specific authori¬ 
zation for the Ambassador to alter the phrasing as he thought necessary, 
to insure effective cranunications with the GVS. However, the concept 
ar.d the specific points for communication were unchanged. The instruc- . 
tions made specific provision for him to inform senior GV!S officials of 
the U.S. willingness (1) to cooperate ih intensifying the GVT maritime 
operations and (2) "to add U.S. airpouer as needed to restrict the use 
of Laotian territory as an infiltration route into STil." These pledges 
were prefaced by statements to the effect that U.S. actions directly 
against the DRY could not be taken until G7IT effectiveness was assured 
along certain specified lines. The statements made explicit the policy 
view that "ve should not incur the risks which are inherent in such an 
expansion of hostilities" until such improvements were made. As evidence 
of our desire to encourage these developments, however, the rationale 
stressed that the Administration was "willing to strike harder at the 
infiltration routes in Laos and at sea." 159/ 

The instructions also included specific provision that the U.S. 
Mission in Saigon was to work with the GVU in developing joint plans for 
• reprisal operations and for air operations appropriate for a second 
phase of new U.S. actions. The general relationship between the two 
contemplated phases yas explained, and the Phase Two purpose "of con¬ 
vincing the leaders of DRY that it is to their'interest to cease to aid 
the Viet Cong" vas stated. The joint character of the "progressively 
mounting" air operations against North Vietnam, should they be decided 
on later, vas emphasized. loO/ ■» 


As indicated earlier, there vas no liSAl! issued following the 
strategy meeting of 1 December. The reasons why are clear. In effect, 
the actions recommended by the Principals and approved by the President 
did r.ot constitute a significant departure from the actions authorized. ' 
in REAM 3l4 (9 September 1954) . That docvuier.t had already provided for 
discussions with the Laotian government, leading to possible U.S. armed 
reconnaissance operations along the infiltration routes. Further, it 
had provided for resumption of the 34A maritime operations, which had 
continued throughout the fall. In .effect, the December strategy meeting 
produced little change except to make more concrete the concept of possible 
future operations against North Vietnam and to authorize steps to include 
the G71T in preparations for these possibilities. 


It is clear that the President did not make any commitment at . 
this point to expand the war through future operations against North 
Vietnam. The assurances intended for the GIT.' in this regard were con¬ 
ditional at best. The extent to which the President vas committed to 
such a course in his mind, or in discussions with his leading advisors, 
was not made explicit in the sources available. It is implied, however, 
in brief notes which were apparently intended to summarize the mood of 
the meeting on 1 December. In what may have been a summation of the 
President's expressions, these notes indicate several themes: (l) it is 
necessary to weigh the risks of careful action versus the risks of loss 
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(of South Vietnam?) without action; (2) it may be necessary to act froo 
a base not as strong as hoped for; (3) it is not certain, however, how 
public opinion can be handled; and ( 4 ) it is desirable to send out a * 
"somewhat stronger signal." In addition, a comment not entirely legi- . 
ble stated "Measures can't do as much (l) U.IT. and (2) 

' international '^negotiations^." In the context of the discussions, the 
impression left by these notations is that the tfhite House was con¬ 
siderably less than certain that future U.S. actions against !«orth Viet¬ 
nam would be taken, or that they would be desirable. l6l/ 


I 


Principals by Deputy Secretary Vance and was approved by them with one 
exception. They amended the ordnance instructions which had been pre¬ 
pared for CIRCPAC to specifically exclude the use of napalm. For its- 
first use egainst targets in Laos, they felt, the RIAF would be the 
only appropriate user. McGeorge Bundy stated that the amended, program 
“fulfilled precisely the President’s wishes,” and that he (3undy) would 
so Inform the President. He further stated that, barring separate ad- , 
vice to the contrary, the program should be executed. It was also . 
agreed at this meeting that there would be no public statements about 
armed reconnaissance operations in Laps unless & plane were lost. In 
such an event, the Principals stated, the Government should continue to 
insist that we were merely escorting reconnaissance flights as requested 
by the Laotian Government. 175/ 

Armed reconnaissance operations in Laos, called BARREL ROLL, 
got underway on l4 December. This first mission was flown by VSAF jet 
aircraft along Route 8. . It was followed on the 17th by carrier-based 
A-l and jet aircraft, striking along Routes 121 and 12. On the lfith, 
this pattern of two missions by four aircraft each, was determined by 
Secretary of Defense or higher authority to be the weekly standard -- 
at least through the third week. 176/ Just a day earlier, the JCS had. 
proposed a second week’s program that included repetition of the first 
week's operations plus missions along Route 7, 9 and 23. Their proposals 
were prepared with a statement of JCS understanding “that a gradual 
increase in intensity of operations is intended for the second week." 

'** they 

also Included a strong recommendation that Route 7 he struck as pert of 
the second week's missions. 177/ 

k. , ‘ . ■ ‘ *• 

This same rationale was voiced by General Johnson in the Prin¬ 
cipals meeting on 19 December. He pointed out that the BARR2L ROLL 
program briefed there by Deputy Secretary Var.ce did not represent any 
intensification beyond the previous week's effort. Vance confirmed that . 
not intensifying the program had been one of the criteria applied in 
selecting the second week's missions. Consensus was reached by the 
Principals that the program should remain about the seme for the next 
two weeks,, in accordance with the most recent guidance. 178/ 

' • ' 

At the end of December, when there was serious question about 
the efficacy of maintaining the direction of U.S. policy in South Vietnam, 
Defense officials requested an evaluation of the BARREL ROLL program. 

In particular , they were concerned as to “why neither the DRV nor the 
Communist Chinese have made any public mention of or appeared to have 
taken cognizance of our BARREL ROLL operatiox s." 179/ In response, a 

DIA assessment indicated that the Communists apparently had made no 
“distinction between BARREL ROLL missions on the one hand and the 
Laotian T-28 strikes and YA233E TEAM missions on the other, 
all stepped up operations in Laos to the United States end 
they had lumped all operations together as “U.S. armed interference in 
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Laotian's J&icJ affairs, gross violations of the General Agreements, and 
events which are causing a grave situation in Laos and Indochina." DIA 
went on to observe that "it vould be most difficult to distinguish 
between YARK33 TES>t with its flat suppression aircraft frca the BARR3L 
ROLL missions." Further, the assessment observed that "BARREL ROLL 
strikes have followed T-28 strikes by varying periods of time and have 
been of lesser intensity. They probably appear to be a continuation of 

the Laotian program." It concluded: 

* , 

* 

• . * * 

"On balance, therefore, while the Communists are apparently 
aware of sene increased use of U. S. aircraft, they probably 
have not considered the BARREL ROLL strikes to date as a sig¬ 
nificant change in the pattern or as representing a new threat 
to their activities." 180/ 

Despite the lack of discernible Communist reaction to BARREL 
ROLL by the end of the year and considerable concern among the JCS, there 
was little change in the operation during early January. On the 4th, 

CHiCPAC was authorized to go ahead with the fourth week's program: 

k « • 

"One U.S. earned reconnaissance/pre-briefed air strike 
missions in Laos for the week of 4-10 January 19 S 5 , is ap¬ 
proved. Additional missions will be the subject of later 
message." (Underlining added) 

The approved mission called for.. night armed reconnaissance along Route 7» 
the first of its kind. 181/ At the time, the JCS were awaiting a decision 
on their proposals for a complementary mission, but the Department of State 
had objected to their choice of a secondary target because it was located 
near Cambodian territory. Earlier in the series, the Tchepone barracks 
had been deleted as a secondary mission by the Uhite House because a Hanson 
Baldwin article had named it as a likely target. On 5 January, the JCS 
representative reminded the Principals that the currently approved 
BARREL ROLL mission constituted the fourth week of these operations and, 
therefore, would terminate the initial 30-day period of Phase One pres¬ 
sures. The JCS were quite concerned that there had not yet been plans 
made for a "transition phase" of stepped up attacks to begin around mid- 
January. 182/ 

c. Surfacing Infiltration Evidence . An integral part of the 
Administration's pressures, policy, particularly if U.S. forces were to 
be involved in direct attacks on liorth Vietnam, was the presentation to 
the public of convincing evidence of DRV responsibility for the precarious 
situation in South Vietnam. As seen earlier, a former intelligence 
specialist, Chester Cooper, was selected to compile a public account of 
the infiltration of trained cadre and guerrilla fighters, to be used for 
this purpose. His account was to be developed from the various classi¬ 
fied reports that had been produced and was to lay particular stress on 
the alarming increase In the rate of infiltration in the latter half of 
1964. 
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Cooper submitted his report on 4 December. It was based on 
(l) a State-sponsored updating of the so-called Jcrden Report, which 
described also the DRV's direction, control and materiel support of 
-he insurgency (this had been discussed during the policy discussions 
in the Spring and initiated during the Summer); (2) the MACV.infiltra-. 
tion study, based on interrogations of VC prisoners and completed in 
October; and (3) reports from a DIA/CIA team who vent to Saigon 
in mid-I'ovember to evaluate the MACV report (they confirmed its validity). 
His report consisted of four items; (l) a summary statement and a more 
detailed public discussion of VC infiltration Jp.-3 D ~J\ (2) a list of 

possible questions and suggested answers for use with the press or the 
Congress; (3) "a reconciliation, or at least an explanation of past low 
estimates of infiltration given in Congressional testimony and to the 
press"; and (4) a listing of available documentary evidence and graphic 
materials to aid in public presentations. In his covering memorandum. 
Cooper urged that the materials be forwarded to Saigon so as to make 
11A.C7 and Embassy officials fully aware of the proposed approach end to 
make consistent its use by U.S. and C-VII personnel. 183/ 


The Cooper materials vere forwarded for review to the Saigon 
Embassy on 8 December, and to the Principals on the 9th. 184/ Shortly 
thereafter. Secretary Rush cabled Ambassador Taylor, expressing his 
concern that early release of the infiltration data 'would generate 
pressures for actions beyond what ve now contemplate." He sought 
Taylor's advice as to whether release would be wise. In the Ambassador's 
reply, he urged early release. He stated, "I do not feel that, at this 
point, the substance of the release will generate pressure for extreme 
action." Moreover, he expressed the view that release would serve to 
quiet the currently rife speculation among news correspondents and parts 
of the GTE concerning what the United States was intending to do in SVn. 
Citing a Hew York Daily Hews article (7 December) as an example of what 
he felt were increasingly likely leaks, he expressed his desire to make 
planned deliberate announcements of what the United States was now doing 
and what might be done in the future. He expressed his intention to 
have the Gift release the report on. infiltration, complete with press 
briefings and statements, between 10-17 December. 135/ 


Despite strong recommendations from the field to release the 
infiltration data, the Principals determined that it should not yet be 
made public. During the first part of December, the chief advocate for 
not releasing it was Secretary McIIamara. At. their meeting on 12 December, 
Mr. Vance stated that Mr. Md’anara wanted to withhold the infiltration 
data for the time being. His rationale was not recorded in the minutes. 
The State Department opinion in response was that the Department "did not 
consider it of any great moment." Thereafter, the Principals decided 
that release should be withheld, at least until their next meeting, 

19 December. 186/ . 


By the time they met again, a week later, .several egressions 
of support for releasing the data had been received. On the l4th 

* * 
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.Ambassador Taylor recalled that the ASVN intelligence chief had reviewed 
the original M'.GV infiltration report and the proposed press release and 
had "concurred in commending declassification. 1 ' On the 16th Ambassador 
Sullivan praised the Cooper report and suggested-passing it to Souvanna 
Phouma prior to what he hoped would be a prompt public release. 187/ 

At the Principals meeting these views were cited in a strong statement 
by Villi am Bundy concerning the problems of keeping the infiltration 
evidence out of the press. General Johnson, Acting Chairman, JCS, 
favored release as a morale boost to U.S. personnel in South Vietnam. 
KcGeorge Bundy and Carl Kovea (USIA) favored gradual or piecemeal release. 
However, Mr. Vance repeated Secretary Mcl:amara*s wish to continue sup¬ 
pression of the infiltration report — possibly for an indefinite period. 
This viev finally prevailed, as the Principals agreed not to release the 
Cooper report either in Saigon or Washington. Instead, they felt that 
the President might disseminate some of the information through such 
vehicles as his State of the Union message or in a contemplated Christmas 
address to U.S. forces in Saigon. 163/ . • 


Following the meeting, but before receiving reports concerning 
the current political upheaval in Saigon, the State Department cabled 
ihe Administration's decision not to make a formal GT.l/US release of the 
infiltration data. It gave as rationale the feeling that formal release 
"could be misinterpreted and become vehicle /for/ undesirable speculation," 
end suggested alternative procedures. Stating that "general background 
briefings...should continue to indicate infiltration has increased with¬ 
out getting into specifics," it indicated that under pressure, the Saigon 
Embassy “could have one or mere deep background sessions with £t£a7 
American forces." The cable cautioned, however, that specific numbers 
and comparisons with previous years* estimates should be avoided. These 
would not be released, it was advised, until late in January after senior 
.Administration officials had testified to Congress in a scheduled inquiry. 
The current aim was stated "to get general picture into survey stores 
such as Grose article of "ovenber 1 rather than as spot news commanding 
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vide autenuion." The cable concluded by acknowledging a "just received" 
Taylor message and approving his stated judgment to proceed with periodic 
background briefings in Saigon, along lines outlined above. 189/ 


Following the rift between the South Vietnamese military leaders 
and the American Embassy, resistance to the release of infiltration data 
hardened. In cables of 24 December,’Ambassador Taylor was instructed to 
avoid background briefings on the infiltration increases until the po¬ 
litical situation clarified. He was counseled that release of the data 
would be "unwise" unless he were to obtain evidence that the South Viet¬ 
namese military was planning to go ahead with a unilateral release. 322 / 
These instructions prevailed until veil into January, 1965* 

% 

« 

d. Consultations with "Third Countries." In the days immediately 
following the policy decisions of 1-3 December", severed. U.S. allies were 
consulted concerning the intended U. S. approach in. Southeast Asia. In' 





accord with the Principals' views, the governments of Thailand and Laos 
vere briefed by the respective U.S. Ambassadors to those countries. 


Foreign Minister Thuan' Khcrnan later visited the President in Washington 


and presumably pursued the matter further. The Canadians vere contacted 


in both Ottawa and Washington. William Bundy held discussions in Few 
Zealand and Australia on 5-5 December. .Prime Minister Wilson of the 


United Kingdom vas thoroughly briefed during a series of meetings in 
Washington, 7*9 December. Later, William 3undy told the Principals that 
the U.K.Australia and Hew Zealand received the full picture of immediate 
U.S. actions and its stipulations to the G VS. and the potential two-phased 
concept of graduated pressures on north Vietnam. The Canadian Government 
v&s told slightly less. The Philippines, South Korea and the Republic of 
China were briefed on Phase One only. 191/ 


One of the aims stressed by. President Johnson in the meeting of 1 and 
3 December, and continually thereafter, vas obtaining increased assistance 
for the G7I! and for cur efforts on its behalf from our allies. During the 
12 December Principals meeting, for example, William Bundy related the 
President's recent wish to obtain assistance even from governments without 
strong Southeast Asia commitments, like Denmark, West Germany and India. 
This vas mentioned in the context of a summary report on current "third- 
country assistance of all kinds to South Vietnam." 192 / 


At the time, however, not only general assistance from many countries 
but specifically military assistance from a select few vas particularly 
sought. During the consultations with allied governments, both Australia 
and Kew Zealand vere pressed tc send troop units to assist A?.7T. Both 
supported the U.S. policy decisions at; probably necessary, but neither, 
vas willing at the time to make a commitment, new Zealand officials ex¬ 
pressed grave doubts that Phase II would lead to negotiations, predicting 
instead that the DRV would only increase the clandestine trcop deployments 
to the South. They expressed doubts about the advisability of sending 
allied ground forces into South Vietnam. 193/ 


The concept under which the allied troop deployments were believed 
desirable vas related to that which the I-iSC Working Group had recommended 
as deserving further study. Contemplated vas an international force 
built around one U.S. division, to be deployed just south of the DI2 in 
conjunction with stepped-up US/GViJ air operations against Korth Vietnam. 

In essence, therefore, it was a Phase Two concept, dependent in : same 
respects on the degree of success achieved during Phase One activities. • 
The concept was examined in detail by the Joint Staff in early Ijecemiber, 
and their staff study was forwarded to the services and the Joint Pacific 
Keadquartgrsh"fc.r' cement, and recommendations" on 10 December. The pur¬ 
poses cited for such a force deployment by the Joint Staff vere stated as 
follows: (l) to deter ground invasion by the DRY; (2) to hold a "blocking 
position against DRV attacks down the coastal plain and make more difficult 
DEV efforts to bypass" j and (3) to be "capable of holding the defensive 
positions against attack, until reinforcements arrive if required." 195/ 


She degree to "which the international force was believed to offer a 
useful option seems to have been in question, Vhile the State Department 
end other non-military agencies apparently favored it, the Department of 
Defense vas less than enthusiastic. At the 19 December Principals meet¬ 
ing, for example, all of those present agreed that "suitable planning 
toward such a force should go forward" except Assistant Defense Secretary 
KcIIaughton. He stated that he thought the idea had been shelved. 195/ 
Later, in their review of the Joint Staff's study, the services expressed 
reservations concerning the concept. They questioned its military 
utility, due to the deployments being framed essentially within a narrow 
deterrent context. They recommended instead a continued adherence to the 
deployment concept in the approved S2A20 plans, which in their totality 
were aimed at the military defense of all Southeast Asia. The Army, in 
particular, expressed concern regarding routes and modes of possible DRV 
advance into South Vietnam that differed from those assumed by the study's 
below-the-KZ concept. The Air Force pointed out that the international 
force concept conflicted with the JCS concept for deterring and dealing 
with overt DHV/CHICKi aggression as submitted on lU November (JCSIi-955-64) 
195/ 


Nr. McITaughton 1 s comments on 19 December seem to have been correct. 
The case files containing the service comments on the international force 
concept indicate no further action by the JCS after mid-January. 


In the meantime, however, a different approach to attracting wider 
alliei participation in the military defense of South Vietnam appeared 
promising. On 29 December, OSD/lSA reported readiness on the part of 
the Philippine, ROK and C-EC Governments to provide various forms of assist 
ance to South Vietnam. Included in the available Philippine and Korean 
packages were an assortment of military forces. The ROK Joint Chiefs of 
Staff offered a combat engineer battalion, an engineer field maintenance 
team, an Army transportation company, and a Karine Corps combat engineer 
company. The Philippine Government stated its willingness to send a 
reinforced infantry battalion, an engineer construction battalion, and 
some Special Forces units. 197/ 


2. Relations with the 6VTT 


Following his second meeting with President Johnson, Ambassador 
Taylor returned to Saigon. He arrived on 6 December amid press specula¬ 
tion concerning the details of Ms instructions and subsequent U.S. 
actions. 193/ The basic charge given him by the President had been well 
publicized since their meeting on the 1st: "to consult urgently with the 
government of Prime Ninister Tran Van Huong as to measures to be taken 
to improve the situation in all its aspects." However, such a diplo¬ 
matically worded statement left much roam for imaginative interpretation 
— particularly in view of the Ambassador's "unannounced stopover in 
Hong Kong to get a briefing by U.S. 'China watchers* in that listening 
post." Several correspondents speculated on the likelihood of air action 
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against the Ilorth. One, vith an apparent inside source, even reported 
that these "would be held in abeyance pending the outcome of strikes in 
Laos and the GVH reactions to U.S, suggestions for improvement. 193/ ' 


. _ a.. Joint Planning . In the days immediately following his 

return, -Ambassador Taylor's schedule precipitated press reports of fran¬ 
tic activity within the Embassy and other parts of the U.S. Mission in 
Saigon. Taylor first briefed his Embassy Council and the Embassy staff . 
on the policy discussions in Washington and the joint US/c-VW courses of 
action which it was hoped would be followed in South Vietnam during 
ensuing weeks. On y December, he met with Premier Huong and his senior 
ministers and vith General Hfcanh. On these occasions he outlined the 

I 

military and diplomatic actions which the U.S. Government intendetf’to 
take during Phase One and explained fcov the Adminis tration related the 
possibilities of Phase Two actions to GVU perform-nee. The Ambassador 
described in general terms the .kinds of administrative improvements and 
joint planning activities which U.S. officials thought the GVH should 
undertake. 199/ 

• « 

Similar sessions were held during the next few days, as the details 
for the joint GVil/US efforts were worked out. On the evening of the 8th, 
Ambassador Taylor held a reception for members of the High rational 
Council and General Westmoreland hosted the top AHV!.' generals at dinner. 
At both occasions, Taylor briefed the assembled on U.S. attitudes toward 
the G7A and, presumably, on the Administration's calculations of U.S. 
risk relative to GTE capability. On the following day, he held a lengthy 
session with Premier Huong, Deputy Premier Vien and General Khanh. On 
this occasion, he distributed a paper outlining nine specific actions 
which the U.S. Government believed were needed to strengthen the GTE and 
in which the local U.S. mission was committed to help. Taylor reported 
that the "paper was generally veil received" and that "specific joint 
action responsibilities" had been agreed on. These were to be confirmed 
in writing on the following day. On that ssme day, he submitted a pro¬ 
posed CVi! press release, describing in general terms the nature of the 
new U.S. assistance to be given and the new areas of GVH and joint GVii/US 
planning, designed to improve the situation in South Vietnam. 200/ 


On the 11th, having obtained Administration approval, an official 
GVH statement was released to the press. It related that "a series of 
discussions with the U.S. Mission" had just been completed and that the 
U.S. Government had offered additional assistance "to improve the execu¬ 
tion of the Government's programs and to restrain /not ’offset* as 
originally worded/ the mounting infiltration of men and equipment" from 
north Vietnam. Among military measures, it specified that U.S. support 
Kould enable "increased numbers of /South Vietnamese/ military, para¬ 
military and police forces" .and would permit "the strengthening of the 
air defense of South Vietnam." It also mentioned assistance "for a 
variety of forms of industrial, urban and rural development" and premised 
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a GVr' effort to improve "security and local government in the rural areas." 
The statement closed vith the following tvo paragraphs, v hich subsequent 
events made to appear ironic but vhich were juxtaposed vith great care*: 


"Together, the Government of Vietnam and the United States 
mission are ashin g joint plans to achieve greater effectiveness 
against the infiltration threat. 

•».. 

• « 

"in the course of the discussions, the United States repre¬ 
sentatives expressed full support for the duly constituted 
Government of Prime Minister Huong." 201 / 


As the following section will shew, the joint planning that had just 
gotten underway for reprisal actions and Phase II operations was soon to 
be halted. It was deferred for a period of about three weeks during the 
forthcoming GVK crisis. However, as implicit in the quoted paragraphs 
above, its resumption provided'effective leverage to help bring about 
an accommodation between the military dissidents end the civilian regime. 


b. GVK Crises . Late in the ev^ring of 19 December, high-ranking 
South Vietnamese military leaders, led by General Khanh, moved to remove 
all power from the civilian regime of Premier Huong. The move came in 
the announced dissolution of the High national Council, which had been 
serving as a provisional legislature pending adoption of a permanent con¬ 
stitution, and the arrest of some of its renters. Air Commodore Ky, acting 
as spokesman for the military, claimed that their intent was "to .act as a 
mediator /to resolve/ all differences in order to achieve national unity." 
The immediate apparent conflict.was with the Buddhists who had been demon¬ 
strating and threatening to provoke civil disorders in protest against the 
Huong government. In Ambassador Taylor's view, howeverj the underlying 
motive was growing antipathy with particular members of the High national 
Council, brought to a head by the Council's refusal to approve a military 
plan to retire General (Big) Minh from active service (and thus remove 
him from a position to contend with the ruling military clique). Moreover, 
the military had become quite impatient vith the civilian officials. 202/ 


The general consensus among the Ambassador, General Westmoreland 
and State Department officials was that General Khanh* s relationship vith 
the other influential generals and younger officers was rather uncertain. 
Therefore, they sought to bolster Premier Huong's resolve to remain in 
office on the basis of an understanding with the generals — even to the 
extent of seeking Khanh's resignation or dismissal. Uhen presented vith 
U.S. views, Khanh gave initial appearances of recognizing that the n41i- . 
tary seizure had directly defied the U.S. policy position and the stipulate 1 
basis for continuing joint CVI;/US efforts, and of accepting the need to 
Withdraw. However, he quickly attempted to turn the crisis into a direct 
confrontation between himself and Ambassador Taylor. 203 / On the 22nd, 
he issued a strong public affirmation of the military leaders' actions. 






of the need to avoid situations "favorable to the common enemies ^commu¬ 
nism and colonialism in any form/," and of the military’s resolve "not „ ' 
to carry out the policy of any foreign country." On the 24th, informa¬ 
tion was received that he intended to pressure Premier Huong into 
declaring Ambassador Taylor personna non, grata . 204/ 

Administration reaction to this challenge indicated that it con¬ 
sidered Khanh’s defiance as a threat to the foundations of U.S. policy in 
South Vietnam. Ambassador Taylor was instructed to inform Huong that the 
U.S. Government regarded the. PEG issue as a "matter of gravest importance, 
and that "any acceptance of ^Chanh’sJ demand or hesitation in rejecting 
it would make it virtually impossible.. .to continue support /of the/ GVB 
effort." Suggesting that Huong might asked if he thought the "American 
People could be brought to support continued U.S. effort in SVE in face 
/of? PEG action against trusted Ambassador," the Administration urged 
persistence in encouraging Huong to seek an accommodation with the other 
military leaders. Moreover, high-ranking MACV personnel were urged to 
exploit their close relationships with South Vietnamese counterparts to . 
encourage such an arrangement. As leverage, Taylor was encouraged to 
emphasize the intended directions of U.S. policy, subsequent to a 
strengthened and stable GW. Specifically, he was urged to point out. 
that joint reprisals for unusual VC actions and "any possible future 
decision to initiate /the/ second phase" were impossible as long as 
current conditions persisted. He was told, "without offering anything 
beyond terms of your instructions you could use these to their fullest 
to bring /Ry and the other generals/ around." 20$/ 


There is no indication in the available sources that this advice 
was directly employed. It is evident, however, that Ambassador Taylor 
had explained the dependency of further U.S. actions on GW progress very 
clearly to the key military leaders on 8 and 20 December. 206/ Therefore 
they were well aware that continued U.S. assistance along the policy line 
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demonstrated early in the crisis. Even before Khanh’s public declaration 
of independence from U.S. policy, it became known that joint talks con¬ 
cerning increased aid to the South Vietnamese war effort had been sus¬ 
pended. A few days later that fact was given additional circulation, 
with emphasis that this suspension included particularly any discussions 
of measures to reduce the infiltration from Laos and Korth Vietnam. *2/ 


The degree to which the suspensions of joint planning actions 
affected the judgments of the South Vietnamese generals is, of course, 
not clear. What is apparent, ho: ever, is that this factor together with 
careful Embassy and Administration efforts to clarify possible misunder¬ 
standings led the generals to reconsider. 3y 28 December, Ambassador 
Taylor was reporting encouraging signs of an accommodation. 208/ On the 
29th, Secretary Rusk advised the President that the "generals were, having 
. second thoughts” and that "he hoped to see signs of political unity in 
Saigon soon." These comments were made in close cooperation with reports 



that the Administration no*-; felt that Premier Huong's cabinet night 
require broader representation. Finally, on the 9th, the generals 
pledged to return to terns agreed to during the previous August whereby 
natters of state would be left in the hands of a civilian government. 

The joint ccsssunique issued by Huong and Khanh also pronised .to speedily 
convene a representative constituent assembly to replace the High national 
Council. 209/ 

• 

The generals' reassessments were no doubt helped by a strong 
U.S. public statement, directed toward the South Vietnamese press, ex¬ 
plaining the U.S. policy position tovard that country's political situ¬ 
ation. In language strikingly similar to the President's draft instruc¬ 
tions to Taylor, it included the following: 

"The primary concern of the United States Government said 
its representatives is that there be in Saigon a stable 
government in place, able*to speak for all its components, 
to carry out plans and to execute decisions. Uithout such 
a government. United States cooperation with and assistance 
to South Vietnam cannot be effective. 

"...The sole object of United States activities has been 
and continues to be the reestablishment as quickly as possible 
of. conditions favorable to the more effective prosecution of 
the war against the Vietcong." 210/ 

Consistent with the expressed U.S. policy position, discussions between 
U.S. and GV2; officials concerning expanded assistance to the South 
Vietnamese war effort were resumed cn 11 January. 211/ 

However, the apparent reconciliation of South Vietnam's military 
and civilian leadership was short-lived. Close on the heels of an 
announced C-VU decision (17 January) to increase its military draft calls 
— long advocated by the U.S. Mission — student and Buddhist riots 
swept through Hue and Dalat. On the 20th, as arrangements were couple ted 
to appoint four leading generals to Premier Huong's cabinet, a leading 
Buddhist official issued a proclamation accusing the Huong Government of 
attempting to split the Buddhist movement. On the 21st, Tri Quang issued 
a statement charging that the Huong Government could not exist -without 
U.S. support, a charge-that gained in intensity in the days to follow. 

On the 23rd, 3uddhist leaders ordered a military struggle against the 
United States. Denouncing Premier Huong as a lackey of the U. S. Ambassa¬ 
dor, they accused Taylor of seeking to wipe out Buddhism in Vietnam. Da 
Hue, student-lec. demonstrators sacked the USL. library and destroyed an 
estimated 8,000 books. Two days later, riots and strikes were in progress 
in Hue, Saigon and Da Hang, and Hue was placed under martial law. Mean¬ 
while, military leaders were attempting to convince Buddhist spokesmen 
to call off their demonstrations against the GW and the United States. 
Finally, on the 27th, the generals withdrew their support from the Huong 




Government, and General Khanh issued a statement that he vas resuming 
power "to resolve the political situation." Soon after, the Buddhist 
leaders issued orders to their followers to halt their demonstrations,, 
at least until they had sufficient opportunity to observe the perfor¬ 
mance of the new regime. 21?/ 


Thus, in late January, the United States Government vas faced 
vith a dilemma. In December, it had spoken out quite clearly to the 
effect + hat its continued assistance along previously determined policy 
lines vas dependent upon the effective functioning of a duly constituted 
South Vietnamese Government. Ey its actions and statements during the 
initial December crisis, it had indicated that vhat it had in mind vas 
a civilian regime governing vithout interference from any particular 
group. I'ov, less than a month from the settlement of the former crisis 
along lines compatible vith the preferred U.S. solution, it vas faced 
vith another military coup. A time for reassessing former policy 
decisions and talcing stock of the shifting debits and assets in the U.S. 
position had arrived. 


c. Joint Reprisals . Meanwhile, an issue of great significance 
to the Administration, as veil as to future relations vith the GVii, vas 
adding to the growing dissatisfaction vith progress achieved in other 
Phase Cr.e actions. One of the basic elements in Phase One policy vas to 
have been joint GVT/US reprisal actions in response to any "unusual 
actions" by the VC. Tihen faced vith a significant provocation at the 
end of December, the Administration failed to authorize such actions. 

At the time, the circumstances in South Vietnam provided cogent reasons 
for not doing so, but it nevertheless represented a significant departure 
from the agreed policy position. 


At the height of the first government crisis, on Christmas Eve, 
the Brink U.S. officers billet in downtown Saigon vas bombed and severely' 
damaged. Two Americans vere killed and 53 injured; 13 Via tnanese also 
vere injured. 213/ So suspicious person vas observed near the building, 

so the reponsible party vas unknown. In reporting the incident. Am¬ 
bassador Taylor treated it as an occasion for reprisal action. The 
immediate Administration assessment vas that under current political 
circumstances, neither the American public nor international opinion 
might believe that the VC had done it. Moreover, vith clear evidence 
lacking, it felt that a reprisal at this time might appear as though 
“we are trying to shoot our vay out of an internal political crisis." 
Given the political disunity in Saigon, the Administration believed "it 
would be hard for /the/ American people to understand action to extend 
Jth&J war." Therefore, so the reasoning vent, it would be undesirable 
to undertake reprisals at that time. However, in cabling this assessment. 
Secretary Rusk added: "but ve are prepared to make quick decision if 
you j/Taylor/ make recommendation with different assessment of above 
factors or vith other factors not covered above.” 21b/ 
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Recommendations to take reprisal action came from several qua?-';:]?':- 
ters. Citing vhat it called "a further indication" of Viet Cong respond 
sibility, and cautioning against adding the Brink affair to the 3ien l 
instance of unreciprocated enemy provocation, CU'CPAC urged a reprisal 
attack. He argued that the "bombing of Brink EO^ vas an act aimed 
directly at U.S. armed forces in FT.:" and that failure to respond vould "Hr?:' 
only encourage further attacks. 215/ Ambassador Taylor forwarded vhat . f; 
he termed "a unanimous recommendation” by himself and members of the U/§»?" 
Mission Council "that a‘reprisal combing attack be executed /as soon as'. V;. 
possible/" on a specified target "accompanied by statement relating this - 
action to Brink bombing." He stated that "no one in this part of the 
world has /the/ slightest doubt of VC guilt" and pointed out that the Kla ¬ 
vas publicly taking credit for the incident. 216/ Citing Taylor’s 
request and concurring in his recommendation, even to the specific target 
selection, the JCS added their voices to these arguing for reprisals. • 
their proposed execute message to CITCPAC, they proposed a one-day • •; 
mission hy Uo strike aircraft against the Vit Thu Lu Army barracks. . 
Further, they recommended that the YIT.VF should participate if their 
state of readiness and time permitted. 217/ 


In spite of these strong recommendations, the decision was mads 

not to retaliate for the Brink bombing incident. On 29 Eecember, the 

following message was dispatched to the U.S. embassies in Southeast Asia: v. 

and to CIIICPAC: \ 

* * 

"Highest levels today reached negative decision on proposal 
.. .for reprisal action for BCr; bombing. Ue will be sending 
filler statement of reasoning and considerations affecting future 
actions after Secretary’s return from Texas tonight." 213/ 

Available materials do not include any further explanation. 
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3* Policy Views in January 

m 

As the new year began, the Administration was beset with frus¬ 
tration over an apparent lack of impact from phase One operations, over 
its failure to take reprisals after an attack on U.S. personnel, and 
over the still troublesome crisis within the GVK. In this mood, U.S 
policy vas subjected to various kinds of criticism and comment. Seme 
came from within the Administration, various reactions came from outside 
it. 


a. Public Debate. At the height of the GVTT crisis, a number \ 
of newspapers ard periodicals joined with the already committed (in 
opposition) and influential ITew York Times and St. Louis Post Dispatch 
in questioning U.S. objectives in Southeast Asia and/or advocating U.S, 
withdrawal from the entanglements of South Vietnam. 219/ In the midst * 
of this kind of public questioning, a mujor debate arose among members' . / 
of Congress and enmeshed, on occasion, leading officials in the Adndnis-' : 
tration. Leading off in opposition (26.December) was Senator*Church, 
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who criticized XJ.S. involvement in South Vietnam and urged a shift of 
policy in support of the neutralization of all Southeast Asia. Senator 
Dirksen voiced agreement (2 January) with the need for a policy reassess¬ 
ment, preferably involving both the Administration and bi-partisan 
Congressional leadership, but he stated his ora view that "to give up in 
.Vietnam means a loss of face throughout the 'Arient." 220/ 

m 

The debate blossomed in January. In a particularly active 
television day, Sunday, 3 January, Secretary Rusk defended Vietnam • 
policy in the context of a year-end foreign policy report. Ruling out 
either a T J.S. withdrawal or a major expansion of the war, Rusk gave 
assurances that with internal 'unity, and our aid and persistence the 
South Vietnamese could themselves defeat the insurgency. On another 
network, three Senators expressed impatience with U.S. policy in Vietnam 
and urged a public reevaluatich of it. Senator Morse criticized our in¬ 
volvement in South Vietnam on a unilateral basis, while Senators Cooper 
and Monroney spoke in favor of a full-fledged Senate debate to "come to 
grips" with the situation there. Senator Mansfield also appeared on the 
3rd, to urge consideration of Church's neutralization idea as an alterna¬ 
tive to current policy but in keeping with tie President's desire neither 
to withdraw: nor carry the war to Perth Vietnam. 221 / On the 6th, in 
response to an Associated Press survey, the views in the Senate were 
shown to be quite divided. Of 63 Senators commenting, 31 suggested a 
negotiated settlement after the anti-communist bargaining positions were 
•improved, while 10 favored negotiating immediately, light others favored 
commitment of U.S. forces against Perth '.■'ieunsm, 3 urged immediate with¬ 
drawal of U.S. advisers and military aid, and li stated that they didn't 
know what should be done other than to help strengthen the GVN. On 
11 January, Senator Russell reacted to a briefing by CIA. Lirector McCone 
with a statement that "up until now we have been losing ground instead 
of gaining it." He urged reevaluation of the U.S. position in South 
Vietnam, cautioning that unless a more effective government developed in 

Saigon the situation would become a prolonged stalemate at best. 222/ 

* 

On l4 January, as a result of reports of the loss of two U.S. 
jet combat aircraft over Laos, accounts of U.S. air operations against 
Laotian infiltration routes gained wide circulation for the first tine. 
One in particular, a U.P.I. story by Arthur Dorman, in effect blew the 
lid on the entire YANKEE ISAM operation in Laos since May of 1964. 223/ 
Despite official State or Defense refusal to comment on the nature of the 
Laotian air missions, these • disclosures added new fuel to the public 
policy debate. In a Senate speech the following day, in which he ex¬ 
pressed his uneasiness over "recent reports of American air strikes in 
Laos and north Vietnam," Senator McGovern criticized what he called "the 
policy, now gaining support in Washington, of extending the war to the 
north." He denied that bombing North Vietnam could "seriously weaken 
guerrilla fighters 1,000 miles away" and urged seeking a "political 
settlement" with North Vietnam. On the 17th, Senator Saltoastall told 
a radio audience that he thought bombing the supply lines in Laos was 
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■/as "the right thing to do." Senator Long and Congressman Ford indicated 
on a TV program that they didn’t feel that such operations were "a par¬ 
ticularly dangerous course" for the nation to follow and that they were 
. the kind of actions that could help protect our forces in South Vietnam. 
Senator Horse criticized the bombings as part of the Administration’s 
"foreign policy of concealment in Southeast Asia." On the 19th, in the 
Senate, he repeated his blasts, charging that the air strikes ignored 
the 15o2 Geneva Accords and violated the nation’s belief in "substituting 
the rule of lav for the jungle law of military might." Broadening his 
attack he warned that "there is no hope of avoiding a massive war in 
Asia" if the U.S, policy toward Southeast Asia were to continue without 
change. 22k/ 


b. Policy Assessments. Che intensifying public debate and the 
events and forces which precipitated it brought about an equally search¬ 
ing reassessment of policy within the Administration. ’.Jhile there is 
little evidence in the available materials that shows any serious ques¬ 
tioning of former policy decisions among the Principals, questioning did 
occur vithin the agencies which they represented. It is clear that some 
of the judgments and alternative approaches were discussed with these I7SC 
members, and presunbably, sane found their way into discussions with the 
President. 


One very significant and probably influential viewpoint was 
registered by the Saigon Zm’oassy. In a message (TAB ?,) described as. 
the reflections of Alexis Johnson and Ambassador Taylor on which 
General Westmoreland concurred, the' thrust of the advice seemed to be 
to move into Phase Two, almost in spite of the political outcome in 
Saigon. After listing four possible "solutions" to the then-unsettled 
GV.:' crisis, Taylor identified either a military takeover coupled with 
Huong's resignation or a successor civilian government dominated by the 
military as equally the worst possible outcomes, (it is important to 
note here that, depending on how one interprets the structure of the 
' January 27th regime, one or the other of these was in fact the case at 
the beginning of the air strikes in February, 1955*) In the event of 
such an outcome, Taylor argued that the United States could either 
"carry on about as ve are now” or "seek to disengage from the present 
intimacy of relationship with the £YH" while continuing "to accept re¬ 
sponsibility for /its/ air and maritime defense...against the DRV." In 
the case of disengagement, he argued, the United States could offset the 
danger of South Vietnamese leaders being panicked into making a deal 
with the IiL? "if we were engaged in reprisal attacks or had initiated 
Phase ll operations against DRV." The message then summarized the three 
different conditions under which the Mission officials thought Phase Two 
operations could be undertaken: 
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"A. In association with the GVT after the latter has proved 
itself as a reasonably stable government able to control 
its armed forces. 
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B. Under a situation such as now as an emergency stimulant 
hopefully to create unity at home and restore failing 
morale. 

C. As a unilateral U.S. action to compensate for a reduced 
in-country U.S. presence."• (Underlining added) 

4 

». - 

*In other words, under any conceivable alliance condition short'Of complete 
U.S. abandonment of South Vietnam, Ambassador Saylor and his top-level 
associates in Saigon saw the graduated air strikes of Phase Two as an 
appropriate course of action. As they concluded, "without Phase II opera¬ 
tions, we see slight chance of moving toward a successful solution. ” 225 / 


’•Jitbin the nore influential sections cf the State Department, 
policy reexamination took a similar, though not identical, tack. Rather 
than adjust the substance or projected extent of the pressures policy, 
the tendency was to recalculate and adjust the conditions under which it 
was considered appropriate to apply it. The motivation for a reassess¬ 
ment was the sense of impending disaster in South Vietnam. Ufcat the 
Saigon Embassy reports appear’to have portrayed at the tine as concrete 
instances of foot-dragging, political maneuvering,, and sparring for ad¬ 
vantage among political and military leaders seem to have been interpre¬ 
ted in Washington as an impending sell-out to the I'LF. for example, the 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs, who"had been an important 
participant in the policy and decision-making processes through most of 
1964, offered the following prognosis: 


"...the situation in Vietnam is now likely to corns apart 
more rapidly than ve had anticipated in Tovember. We would 
still stick to the estimate that the most likely form of 
coming apart would be a government or key groups starting to 
negotiate covertly with the Liberation Front or Hanoi, perhaps 
not asking in the first instance that ve get out, but with 
that necessarily following at a fairly early stage." 226/ • 


The perceived impacts of a collapse in S?igon on other nations — 
perhaps even more than the political fortunes of South Vietnam itself — 
were a significant part of the State Department calculations (Tab ?). If 
a unilateral "Vietnam solution" were to be arranged, so the thinking went 
in January 1965* not only would Laos and Cambodia be indefensible, but 
Thailand * s position would become unpredictable. Bundy wrote: 


"Most seriously, there is grave question whether the Thai 
in these circumstances would retain any confidence at all in 
our continued support... .As events have developed, the Ameri¬ 
can public would probably not be too sharply critical, but the 
real question would be whether' Thailand and other nations were 
weakened and taken over thereafter." 
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The reasons why this kind of inpact was believed likely was - related to a 
perceived lack of realism or effectiveness in T J.S, policies during the 
late autumn. Bundy reflected an apparently widely shared concern that' 
Administration actions and statements since the election had convinced . 
the Vietnamese and other Asians that the U. 3. Government did not intend 
to take stronger action and was "possibly locking for a way out." 
Moreover, he saw this impression being created by our "insisting on a 
more perfect government than can reasonably be expected, before we con¬ 
sider any additional action — and that ve night even pull out our 
support unless such a government •emerges." 227/ 


To change this impression and reverse the disturbing trends, 
Bundy and others in State suggested stronger actions, even though recog¬ 
nising that these actions incurred certain risks. However the immediate 
actions suggested fell somewhat short of Phase Tiro (a term that was not 
used in the correspondence). They included: (l) "an early occasion for 
reprisal action..."; (2) "possibly beginning low-level reconnaissance of 
the D?-V..."j (3) "an orderly withdrawal of our dependents," which was 
termed "a grave mistake in the absence of stronger action"; and (4) 
"introduction of limited U.S. ground ’forces into the northern area of 
South Vietnam... concurrently with the first air attacks into the 3E7." 
They downgraded the potential of further intensifying the air operations 
in Laos, indicating that such actions "would not meet the problem of 
Saigon morale" and might precipitate a "Communist intervention on a 
substantial scale in Lacs...." The perceived risks of the suggested 
actions were: (1) £ deepened U.S. ccrmimr.ent at a time when South 
Vietnamese will appeared weak; (2) the likelihood of provoking open 
opposition to U.S. policies in nations like India and Japan; (3) the 
uncertainty of any - meaningful stiffening effort on the GVU; and (k) the 
inability of "limited actions against the southern DRV" to sharply reduce 
infiltration or "to induce Hanoi to call it off." 228/ 


If the graduated, "progressively mounting," air operations of 
Phase II were implied by these suggestions, it appears that they were 
perceived as being entered rather gingerly and with little intent to 
intensify them to whatever extent might be required to force a decision 
in Hanoi. Rather, the expectancies in State were quite different: "on 
balance we believe that such action would have some faint hope of re ally 
improving the Vietnamese situation, and, above all, would put us in a 
much stronger position to hold the next line of defense, namely Thailand." 
Moreover, Bundy and others felt that even with the stronger actions, the 
negotiating process that they believed was bound to come about could not 
be expected to bring about a really secure and independent South Vietnam. 
Still, despite uhis shortcoming, they reasoned that their suggested- 
"stronger actions" would have the desirable effect in Southeast Asia: 
"...ve would still' have appeared to Asians to have done a lot more about 
it." 229/ 



reputation. In his view the latter was the more important of the two. 
Sharing the State view that South Vietnam was being lost ("this means 
that a government not unfriendly to the r?.V will probably emerge within 
two years"), he believed that the V.S. reputation would suffer least 
"if we continue to support South Vietnam and if Khanh and company con¬ 
tinue to behave like children as the game is lost." However,'he pointed 
out that "dogged perseverance" was also• recommended because the situation 
might possibly improve. 2; 



In specific terms, HcKavghten defined perseverance as including 
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the following course of action: 


"a. Continue to take risks on behalf of SV1-. A reprisal 
should be carried out soon. (Dependents could be removed at 
that time.) \LV— . • 

b. Keep slugging away. Keep help flowing, BUT do not 
■ increase the number cf VS men in S7K. (Additional US sol¬ 
diers are as likely to be counter-productive as productive.) 

« 

• * 

c. Do net lead or appear to lead in any negotiations. 
Chances of reversing the tide '111 be "better and, if we don't 
reverse the tide, our reputation will emerge in better condi¬ 
tion. 


d. If we leave, be sure it is a departure of the kind 
which would put everyone on our side, wondering how we stuck 
it and took it so long." 


In the event of inability to prevent deterioration within South Vietnam, 
he urged the development of plans to move to a fail-back position by 
helping shore-up Thailand and Malaysia. 23^/ 

An OSD assessment made immediately after the Khanh coup in late 
January adds perspective to this vie-point. In it, Mdlaughton stated 
and Secretary Mcl'amara agreed, "V.S. objective in South Vietnam is not 
to 'help friend* but to contain China." In particular, both Malaysia 
and Thailand were seen as the next targets of Chinese aggressiveness. 
Keither official saw any alternative to "keep plugging" insofar as U.S. 
efforts inside South Vietnam were concerned. However, outside the 
borders, both favored initiating strikes against ITorth Vietnam. At first, 
they believed, these should take the form of reprisals; beyond that, the 
Administration would have to "feel its way" into stronger, graduated 
pressures. KcV aughton doubted that such strikes would actually help 
the situation in South Vietnam, but thought tney..should be carried out 
anyway. MdTamara believed they probably would help the s ituation, in 
addition to their broader impacts or. the U. S. position in Southeast 
Asia. 235 / 
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Though different in scene respects, all of these policy views 
pointed in a similar direction.- In his own way, each Principal argued 
that it was unproductive to hold off on further actions against r'orth. 
Vietnam until the G7I! began to operate in an effective manner. Each 
suggested broader benefits that could be gained for t.he United States 
if firmer measures were taken directly against the DRV. 


The impact of these views can be seen in the policy guidance 
emanating from Washington in mid ar.d late January 1965. For example, 
on the 11th, Ambassador Taylor was apprised of A dmin istration doubts 
that General Khanh had put aside his intentions to stage a coup and 
was given counsel for such an eventuality. Essentially, the guidance 
was to avoid actions that would further commit the United States to any 
particular form of political solution. The underlying rationale ex¬ 
pressed was that if a military government did emerge, "we might well 
have to swallow our pride and work with it." 236/ Apparently, the 
Administration's adamant insistence on an effective C-7U along lines 
specified by the United .States had been eroded. However, on the l4th, 
guidance to Taylor indicated that the Administration had not yet 
determined to move into a phase of action mere vigorous • than the current 
one. In the immediate wake of public disclosures concerning the b eating 
operations in Laos, Secretary Busk concurred in Taylor’s proposal to brief 
the G7U leaders on these operations, but cautioned against encouraging 
their expectations of new U.S. moves against the. i'orth. Husk considered 


it "essential that they not be given /the/ impression that ^ARHEL ROLL, 
etc 7} represents a major step-up of activity against the DKV or that it 
represents an important new phase of U.S. operational activity. "237/ 
The immediate matter for speculation was the striking of a key highway 
bridge in Laos, but the program still called for two missions per week. 


Clear indication that the Administration was contemplating some 
kind of increased military activity came on 25 January. Ambassador 
Taylor was asked to comment on the "fepartnental view" that U.S. depen¬ 
dents should be withdrawn to "clear the decks" in Saigon and enable 
better concentration of U. S. efforts on behalf of South Vietnam. 238/ 
Previously, the JCS had reversed their initial position on this issue 
and requested the removal, a view which was forwarded to State "for con- 



F.e calling tue Bundy policy assessment of 6 January (TAB F), it will be 
noted that clearing the decks by removing dependents was recommended only'' 
in association with "stronger actions." However, there is no indication 
of any decision at this point to move into Phase Two. The Rusk cable 
made specific reference to a current interest in reprisal actions. More¬ 
over, consideration of later events and decisions compels the judgment 
that it was only reprisals which the Administration had in wind as 
January drew to a close. 
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SUMMARY and ANALYSIS 


The United States decisions, in the early months of 1965, to 
launch a program of reprisal air strikes against North Vietnam, 
evolving progressively into a sustained bombing campaign of rising 
intensity, were made against a background of anguished concern over 
the threat of imminent collapse of the Government of South Vietnam 
and of its military effort against the Viet Cong. Die air war 
against the North was launched in the hope that it would strengthen 
GVN confidence and cohesion, and that it would deter or restrain 
the DRV from continuing its support of the revolutionary war in the 
South. There was hope also that a quite modest b ombing effort would 
be sufficient; that the demonstration of US determination and the 
potential risks and costs to the North implicit in the early air 
strikes, would provide the US with substantial barg aining leverage } 
and that it would redress the "equation of advantage" so that a 
political settlement might be negotiated on acceptable terms. 

Once set in motion, however, the bomb ing effort seemed to 
stiffen rather than soften Hanoi's backbone, as well as to lessen 
the willingness of Hanoi's allies, particularly the Soviet Union," 
to work toward compromise. Moreover, compromise was ruled out in 
any event, since the negotiating terms that the US proposed were 
not "compromise" terms, but more akin to a "cease and desist" order 
■ that, from the DHV/VC point of view, was tantamount to a demand for 
their surrender. 

As Hanoi remained intractable in the face of a mere token, 
demonstration of U.S. capability and resolve, U.S. policy shifted 
to a more deliberate combination of intensified military pressures 
and modest diplomatic enticements. The carrot was added to the 
stick in the form of an economic development gesture, but the coercive 
element remained by far the more tangible and visible component of 
U.S. policy. To the slowly but relentlessly rising air pressures 
against .the North was added the deployment of US combat forces to 
the South. In response to public pressures, a major diplomatic 
opportunity was provided Hanoi for a quiet backdown through a 
brief bombing pause called in mid-May, but the pause seemed to be 
aimed more at clearing the" decks for a subsequent intensified ' ' 
resumption than it was at evoking a reciprocal act of de-escalation 
by Hanoi. The U..S. initiative, in any event, was unmistakably 
rebuffed by .North Vietnam and by its Communist allies, and the 
opposing positions were more hopelessly deadlocked than ever before. 


i 

* 


# 


It is the purpose of this study to reconstruct the immediate 
circumstances • that led up to the U.S. reprised decision of February 
1965 , to retrace the changes in rationale that progressively trans¬ 
formed the reprisal concept into a sustained graduated bombing 
effort, and to chronicle the relationship be ween that effort and 
the military-political moves to shore up Saigon and the military- 
diplomatic signals to dissuade Hanoi, during the crucial early ■ 
months of February through May of 1965. 

******* . 

» 

'* • 

Background to Pleiku . The growing realization, throughout 1964, 
that the final consolidation of VC power in South Vietnam was a distinct 
possibility, had led to a protracted US policy reassessment and a 
determined search for forceful military alternatives in the North that 
might help salvage the deteriorating situation in the South. The 
proposed program of graduated military pressures against North Vietnam 
that emerged from this reassessment in late 1964 had three major 
objectives: ( 1 ) to signal to the Communist enemy the.firmness of U.S. 
resolve, (2) to boost the sagging morale of the GVN in the South, and 
( 3 ) to impose increased costs and strains upon the DRV in the North. 
Underlying the rationale of the program was the hope that it might 
restore some equilibrium to the balance of forces, hopefully increasing 
the moment of US/GVN bargaining leverage sufficiently to permit an 
approach to a negotiated solution on something other than surrender 

. > 

Throughout the planning process, (and even after the initiation 
of the program) the President’s principal advisors differed widely in 
their views as to the intensity of the bombing effort that would be 
desirable or required, and as to its likely effectiveness in influencing 
Hanoi's will to continue its aggression. The JCS, for example, con¬ 
sistently argued that only a most dramatic and forceful application 
of military power would exert significant pressure on North Vietnam, 
but firmly believed that such application could and would affect the 
enemy's will. Most•civilian officials in State, OSD, and the White 
House, on the other hand, tended to favor a more gradual, restrained 
approach, "progressively mounting in scope and intensity," in which 
the prospect of greater pressure to come was at least as important 
as any damage actually inflicted. But these officials also tended, 
for the most part, to have much less confidence that such pressures 
would have much impact on Hanoi's course, making such equivocal 
assessments as: "on balance we believe that such action would have 
some faint hope of really improving the Vietnamese situation." 



* 

Reprisal Planning . In spite of these rather hesitant judgments, •• 
the graduated approach vas adopted and a program of relatively mild 
military actions aimed at North Vietnam vas set in motion beginning 
in December 1964. At the- same time, detailed preparations were made 
to carry out bombing strikes against targets in North Vietnam in 
reprisal for any future attacks on U.S. forces. These preparations 
were made chiefly in connection with the occasional DESOTO Patrols 
that the US Navy conducted in the Gulf of Tonkin which had been 
fired upon or menaced by North Vietnamese torpedo boats on several 
previous occasions during I 96 U. In order to be prepared for an 
attack on any future patrol, a pre-packaged set of reprisal targets 
was worked up by CINCPAC on instructions from the JCS, and pre¬ 
assigned forces were maintained in a high state of readiness to 
strike these targets in accordance with a detailed strike plan that 
provided a range of retaliatory options. 

* 

In late January, a DESOTO Patrol was authorized to begin on 
Feb. 3 (later postponed to Feb. 7) and Operation Order FLAMING DART 
was issued by CINCPAC, providing for a number of alternative US air 
strike reprisal actions in the eventuality that the DESOTO Patrol 
were to be attacked or that any other provocation were to occur, 
such as a spectacular VC incident in South Vietnam. At the last 
moment, however, the Patrol was called off in deference to Soviet 
Premier Kosygin’s imminent visit to Hanoi. U.S. officials hoped 
that the USSR might find it. in its interest to act as an agent of 
moderation vis a vis Hanoi in the Vietnam conflict, and wished to 
. avoid any act that might be interpreted as deliberately provocative. 
Nevertheless, it vas precisely at the beginning of the Kosygin visit, 
during the early morning hours of February 7, the the VC launched 
their spectacular attack on US installations at Pleiku, thus triggering 
FLAMING DART I, the first of the new carefully programmed US/GVN 
reprisal strikes. 

Imperceptible Transition . By contrast with the earlier Tonkin 
strikes of August, 1964 which had been presented as a one-time 
demonstration that North Vietnam could not flagrantly attack US 
forces with impunity, the February 1965 raids were explicitly 
linked with the "larger pattern of aggression" by North Vietnam, 
and were a reprisal against North Vietnam for an offense c ommi tted- 
by the VC in South Vietnam. When the VC staged another dramatic 
attack on Qui Nhon on Feb. 10, the combined US/GVN response, named 
FLAMING DART II, was not characterized as an event-associated 
reprisal but as a generalized response to "continued acts of aggression." ' 
Bie new terminology reflected a conscious U.S. decision to broaden 
the reprisal concept as gradually and imperceptibly as possible to 
accommodate a much wider policy of sustained, steadily intensifying 
air attacks against North Vietnam, at a rate and on a scale to be 
determined by the U.S. Although discussed publicly in very muted 


tones, tiie second FLAMING DART operation constituted a sharp break 
with past US policy and set the stage for the continuing bombing 
program that was now to be launched in earnest. 

Differences in Advocacy . While all buj one or two of the 
President's principal Vietnam advisors favored the initiation of a 
sustained bombing program, there were significant differences among 
them. McGeorge Bundy and Ambassador Maxwell Taylor, for example, 
both advocated a measured, controlled sequence of raids, carried 
out jointly with the GVN and directed solely against DRV military 
targets and infiltration routes. In their view, the intensity of 
the attacks was to be varied with the level of VC outrages in SVN 
or might be progressively raised. But whereas McGeorge Bundy's 
objective was to influence the course of the struggle in the South 
(boosting GVN morale, improving US bargaining power with the GVN, 
exerting a depressing effect on VC cadre). Ambassador Taylor's 
principal aim was "to bring increasing pressure on the DRV to cease 
its intervention." It was coercion of the North, rather than a 
rededication of the GVN to the struggle in the South that Taylor 
regarded as the real benefit of a reprisal policy. CINCPAC, on 
the other hand, insisted that the program would have to be a very 
forceful one — a "graduated pressures" rather than a "graduated 
reprisal" philosophy — if the DRV were to be persuaded to acceed 
to a cessation on U.S. terms. The Joint Chiefs, in turn, (and 
especially Air Force Chief of Staff General McConnell) believed 

the much heevier s.ir strike reconlineudsii otis repestedly mede 
by the JCS during the preceding six months were more appropriate 
than the mild actions proposed by Taylor and Bundy. 

Initiating ROLLING THUNDER . A firm decision to adopt "a pro¬ 
gram of measured and limited air action jointly with the GVN against 
selected military targets in the DRV" was made by the President on 
February 13, and communicated to Ambassador Taylor in Saigon. Details 
of the program were deliberately left vague, as the President wished 
to preserve maximum flexibility. The first strike was set for February 
20 and Taylor was directed to obtain GVN concurrence. A semi-coup 
in Saigon, however, compelled postponement and cancellation of this 
and several subsequent strikes. Political..clearance was not given 
until the turbulence was calmed with the departure of General Nguyen . 
Khanh from Vietnam on Feb 25. U.S. reluctance to launch air attacks 
during this time was further reinforced by a UK-USSR diplomatic 
initiative to reactivate the Cochairmanship of the 1954 Geneva Con- - 
ference with a view to involving the members of that conference in 
a consideration of the Vietnam crisis. Air strikes executed at that 
moment, it was feared, might sabotage that diplomatic gambit, which 
Washington looked upon not as a potential negotiating opportunity, 
but as a convenient vehicle for public expression of a tough U.S. 



position. The Co-Chairmen gambit, however, languished — and 
eventually came to naught. The first ROLLING THUNDER strike was 
finally rescheduled for Feb 26. This time adverse weather forced 
its cancellation and it was not until March 2 that the first of 
the new program strikes, dubbed ROLLING THUNDER V, was actually 
carried out. 

* 

In the closing days of February and during early March, the 
Administration undertook publicly and privately to defend and pro¬ 
pound its rationale for the air strikes, stressing its determination 
to stand by the GVN, but reaffirming the limited nature of its 
objectives toward North Vietnam. Secretary Rusk conducted a 
marathon public information campaign to signal a seemingly reason- • 
able but in fact quite tough US position on negotiations, demanding 
that Hanoi "stop doing what it is doing against its neighbors" 
before any negotiations could prove fruitful. Rusk's disinterest 
in negotiations at this time was in concert with the view of virtually 
all the President's key advisors, that the path to peace was not then 
open. Hanoi held sway over more than half of South Vietnam and could 
see the Saigon Government crumbling before her very eyes. The balance 
of power at this time simply did not furnish the U.S. with a basis for 
bargaining and Hanoi had no reason to acceed to the hard terms the 
U.S. had in mind. Until military pressures on North Vietnam could 
tilt the balance of forces the other way, talk of negotiation could 

be little more than a hollow exercise. - 

» « ” 
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Evolving a Continuing Program . Immediately after the launching 
of the first ROLLING THUNDER strike, efforts were set in motion to 
increase the effectiveness, forcefulness and regularity of the program. 
US aircraft loss rates came under McNamara's scrutiny, with the result 
that many restrictions on the use of U.S. aircraft and special ordnance 
were lifted, and the air strike technology improved. Sharp annoyance 
was expressed by Ambassador Taylor over what he considered an unneces¬ 
sarily timid and ambivalent US stance regarding the frequency and . 
weight of U.S. air attacks. He called for a more dynamic schedule 
of strikes, a several week program, relentlessly marching North, to. 
break the will of the DRV. Army Chief of Staff General Johnson, 
returning from a Presidential survey mission to Vietnam in mid-March, 
supported Taylor's view and recommended increasing the scope ar >d 
tempo of the air strikes as well as their effectiveness. The President 
accepted these recommendations and, beginning with ROLLING THUNDER VII 
(March 19), air action against the North was transformed from a 
sporadic, halting effort into a regular and determined program. *“•: 

Shift to Interdiction . In the initial U.S. reprisal strikes 
and the first ROLLING THUNDER actions, target selection had been 
completely dominated by political and psychological considerations.’ 

With the gradual acceptance, beginning in March, of the. need for a 
militarily more significant sustained bombing program, a refocusing 
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of target emphasis occurred, stressing interdiction of the DRV's 
lines of communication (LOC's) — the visible manifestations of 
North Vietnamese aggression. The JCS had called the SecDef's 
attention to this infiltration target complex as early as mid- * 
February, and an integrated counter-infiltration attack plan 
against LOC targets south of the 20th parallel began to be 
developed by CINCPAC, culminating at the end of March in the 
submission of the JCS 12-week bombing program. This program 
was built around the "LOC-cut" concept developed by the Pacific 
Command and was strongly endorsed by General Westmoreland and 
Ambassador Taylor. The JCS recommended that only the first phase 
(third through fifth weeks) of the 12-week program be adopted, as 
they had not reached agreement on the later phases. The JCS sub¬ 
mission, however, was not accepted as a program, although it 
strongly influenced the new interdict ion-oriented focus of the 
attacks that were to follow. But neither the SecDef nor the 
President was willing to approve a multi-week program in advance. 

They preferred to retain continual personal control over attack 
concepts and individual target selection and to communicate their 
decisions through weekly guidance provided by the SecDef*s ROLLING 
THUNDER planning messages. 

* 

April 1 Reassessment . By the end of March, in Saigon*s view, 
the situation in South Vietnam appeared to have rebounded somewhat. 
Morale seemed to have been boosted, at least temporarily, by the air 
strikes, and Vietnamese forces had not recently suffered any major 
defeats. Washington, on the other hand, continued to regard the • 
situation as "bad and deteriorating," and could see no signs of "give" 
on the part of Hanoi. None of the several diplomatic initiatives 
that had been launched looked premising, and VC terrorism continued 
unabated, with the March 29 bombing of the US embassy in Saigon 
being by far the boldest provocation. 

Ambassador Taylor returned to Washington to participate in a 
Presidential policy review on April 1 and 2, in which a wide range 
of possible military and non-military actions in South and North 
Vietnam were examined. The discussions, however, did not deal 
principally with the air war, but focused mainly on the prospect 
of major deployments of US and Third Country combat forces to South 
Vietnam. As a result of the discussions, the far-reaching decision 
was made, at least conceptually, to permit US troops to engage in 
offensive ground operations against Asian insurgents. With respect x 
.to future air pressures policy, the actions adopted amounted to 
little more than a continuation of "roughly the present slowly 
ascending tempo of ROLLING THUNDER operations," directed mainly 
.at the LOC targets that were then beginning to be struck. The 
Director of Central Intelligence John McCone demurred, arguing 
that a change in the US ground force role in the South also demanded 
comparably more forceful action against the North. He felt that 
the ground force decision was correct only "if our air strikes 
against the North are sufficiently heavy and damaging really to 

hurt the North Vietnamese." 

* - ’ 
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A "Carrot" at Johns Hopkins , Although devoting much effort to 
public explanation and private persuasion, the President could not 
quiet his critics. Condemnation of the bombing spread and the 
President was being pressed from'many directions to make a major 
public statement welcoming negotiations. He found an opportunity 
to dramatize his peaceful intent in his renowned Johns Hopkins 
address of April 7> in which he (1) accepted the spirit of the 
17-nation Appeal of March 15 to start negotiations '“without posing 
any preconditions," {2) offered the vision of a "billion dollar 
American investment" in a regional Mekong River basin development 
effort in which North Vietnam might also participate, and (3) 
appointed the illustrious Eugene Black to head up the effort and to 
lend it credibility and prestige.' The President's speech evoked 
much favorable public reaction throughout the world, but' it failed 
to silence the Peace Bloc and it failed to move Hanoi. Premier 
Pham Van Dong responded to the President's speech by proposing his 
famous Four Points as the only correct way to resolve the Viet nam 
problem and, two days later, denounced the President's proposed, as 
simply a "carrot" offered to offset the "stick" of aggression and 
to allay public criticism of his Vietnam policy. But this, is as 
far as the President was willing to go in his concessions to the 
Peace Bloc. To the clamor for a bombing pause at this time, the 
Administration responded with a resounding "No." 

Consensus at Honolulu . By mid-April, communication between . 
Washington and Saigon had become badly strained as a result of 
Ambassador Taylor's resentment of what he regarded as Washington's 
excessive eagerness to introduce US combat forces into South Vietnam, 
far beyond anything that had been approved in the April 1-2 review. 
To iron out differences, a conference was convened by Secretary 
McNamara at Honolulu on April 20. Its main concern was to reach 
specific agreement on troop deployments, but it also sought to 
reaffirm the existing scope and tempo of ROLLING THUNDER. The 
conferees agreed that sufficient pressure was provided by repetition 
and continuation of the strikes, and that it was important not to 
"kill the hostage" by destroying the valuable assets inside the 
"Hanoi do-not." Their strategy for victory was "to break the will 
of the DRV/VC by denying them victory." Honolulu apparently 
succeeded in restoring consensus between Washington and Saigon. 

It also marked the relative downgrading of pressures against the 
North, in favor of more intensive activity in the South. The 
decision, at this point, was to "plateau" the air strikes more 
or less at the prevailing level, rather than to pursue the relent¬ 
less dynamic course ardently advocated by Ambassador Taylor and 
Admiral Sharp in February and March, or the massive destruction of 
the North Vietnamese target complex consistently pressed by the 
Joint Chiefs. 

* % 

Following Honolulu, it was decided to publicize the fact that 
"interdiction" was now the major objective of the bombing, and 
Secretary McNamara devoted a special Pentagon briefing for the 
press corps to that issue. 
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First Bombing Pause . Pressure for some form of bombing halt 
had mounted steadily throughout April and early May and, although 
the President did not believe that such a gesture would evoke any 
response from Hanoi he did order a brief halt effective May 13, "to 
begin" as he expressed it "to clear a path either toward restoration 
of peace or toward increased military action, depending on the reaction 
of the Communists." The political purpose of the pause — to test 
Hanoi’s reaction — was kept under very tight wraps, and the project 
was given the code name MAYFLOWER. A great effort was made to inform 
Hanoi of the fact of the pause and of its political intent. Soviet 
Ambassador Dobrynin was given an oral explanation by Secretary Rusk, 
confirmed by a tough written statement, reasserting Rusk’s public 
position that the cessation of the DRV's attacks upon South Vietnam 
ras the only road to peace and that the US would.be watchful, during 
the pause, for any signs of a reduction in such attacks. A similar 
statement was sent to U.S. Ambassador Kohler in Moscow, for personal 
transmittal to the DRV Ambassador there. Kohler, however, met with 
refusal both from the DRV Ambassador to receive, and from the Soviet 
Foreign Office to transmits the message. A written note, sent to the 
DRV embassy, was returned ostensibly unopened. Nevertheless, it is 
quite clear that Hanoi was more than adequately advised of the 
contents of the U.S. message through the various diplomatic channels 
that were involved. 

♦ 

Given the "rather strenuous nature" of the U.S. note to Hanoi 
and the briefness of the pause, it is hardly surprising that the 
initiative encountered no receptivity from the Soviet government' 
and evoked no positive response from Hanoi. The latter denounced 
the bombing halt as "a worn, out trick of deceit and threat ...” 
and the former, in the person of Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko 
in a c onversation. with Rusk in Vienna, branded the U.S. note to ' 
Hanoi as "insulting”. 

Having thus been unmistakably rebuffed, the President ordered 
the resumption of the bombing raids effective May 18. The entire 
pause was handled with a minimum of public information, and no 
announcement was made of the suspension or of the resumption. But 
prime ministers or chiefs of state of a half-dozen key friendly 
governments were briefed fully after the event. A still somewhat 
ambiguous diplomatic move was made by Hanoi in Paris on May 18, a 
few hours after the bombing had been resumed, in which Mai Van Bo, 
the DRV economic delegate there seemed to imply a significant 
softening of Hanoi’s position on the Four Points as "prior conditions.” 
But subsequent attempts at clarification left that issue as ambiguous 
as it had been before. * 
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DATE 

6 Jan 1965 

• * 

8 Jan 1965 

27 Jan 1965 


28 Jan 1965 

29 Jan 1965 
♦ 

* 

4 Feb 1965 


A CHRONOLOGY OF ROLLING THUNDER MISSIONS 
FEBRUARY - JUKE, 1965 


CHRONOLOGY 


EVENT OR DOCUMENT 


DESCRIPTION 


Nillism Bundy Memo¬ 
randum for Rusk 


2,000 Korean troops 
arrive in SVN 


Taking note of the continued politi¬ 
cal deterioration in SVN, Bundy con¬ 
cludes that, even though it will get 
worse, the US should probably pro¬ 
ceed with Phase H of the December, 
pressures plan, the escalating air 
strikes against the North. 

m 

South Korea sends 2,000 military 
advisors to SVN, the first such non- 
US support. 


Huong Government 
ousted 


General Khanh ousts the civilian 
government headed by Huong and 
assumes powers of government himself. 


McNaughton Memorandum 
for.Seer etary of 
Defense 



■ McNaughton is as pessimistic as 

T.T-S n . T\ J-V%~ 

»« X JLO.U.CUUX U U.UOU.U W4AU * 

South. He feels the US should evacu¬ 
ate dependents and respond promptly 
at the neit reprisal opportunity. 

. McNamara's pencilled notes reveal 
more optimism about the results of 
air strikes than McNaughton. 


JOS message 4244 to A resumption of the DESOTO Patrols . 
CISCPAC on or about 3 February is authorized. 


JCSM-70-65 The JCS urge again that a strong ’ 

reprisal action be taken immediately 
after the next DRV/VC provocation. 

In particular, they propose targets . 
and readiness to strike should the 
forthcoming resumption of the DESOTO 

Patrols he challenged. 

* “ . ' * * * 

CJCS message 4612 to In view of Kosygin's impending visit . 
C3HCPAC to Hanoi, authority for the DESOTO 

Patrol is cancelled. ■ ... 


DATE 


EVENT OR DOCUMENT, 


DESCRIPTION 


k Feb 1965 
(Continued) 


6 Feb 1965 


7 Feb 1965 


8 Feb 1965 


SNIE 53-65 "Short 
Term Prospects in 
South Vietnam" 


Kosygin arrives in 
Hanoi 


VC attack US base at 
Pleiku 


President decides to 
retaliate 


McGeorge Bundy Memo 
randum to the 
President: "The 
Situation in South 
Vietnam" 


FLAMING DART I 


The intelligence community does not 
see the conditions of political in¬ 
stability in SVK improving in the 
months ahead. The political base 
for counterinsurgency vill remain 
• weak. 

Soviet Premier Kosygin arrives in 
Hanoi for a state visit that will 
deepen Soviet commitment to the DRV, 
and expand Soviet economic and mili¬ 
tary assistance. 

Well-coordinated VC attacks bit the 
US advisors’ barracks at Pleiku and 
the helicopter base at Camp Holloway. 

The NSC is convened in the evening 
(6 Feb. Washington time) and with 
the recommendation of McGeorge Bundy, 
Ambassador Taylor and General West¬ 
moreland from Saigon, decides on a 
reprisal strike against the North in 
spite of Kosygin's presence in Hanoi. 

Completing a fact-gathering trip to 
SVK on the very day of the Pleiku 
attack, Bundy acknowledges the bad 
state of the GVN both politically 
and militarily, but nevertheless 
recommends that the US adopt a policy 
of "sustained reprisal" against the • 
North and that we evacuate US depen¬ 
dents from Saigon. The reprisal 
policy should begin from specific VC 
attacks but gradually escalate into 
sustained attacks as a form of pres¬ 
sure on the DRV to end its support 
of the VC and/or come to terms with- 
the US. 

• 

49 US Navy jets conduct the first 
FLAMING DART reprisal-attack on the 
Dong Hoi any barracks; a scheduled 
VNAF attack is cancelled because of 
bad weather. 



DATE EVBiT OR DOCUM ENT, DESCRIPTION 

9 Feb 1965 VEAF strikes North The previously aborted VEAF strike 

■ is carried out against the Vu Con 
. . • • Barracks with US aircraft flying 

cover. 

* - 

Babassy Saigon Taylor cables his support of the 

message 2445 . McGeorge Bundy proposal but lays his ' 

stress on the sustained air campaign 
as a means of pressuring the DRV to 
"cease its intervention," rather than 
as a means of strengthening the 
allied position in the South. 

10 Feb 1965 VC attack US billet In an act of defiance, the VC bomb 

in Qui Nhon a US enlisted men's billet in Qui 

Khon, killing 23 Americans. 

♦ 

11 Feb 1965 FLAMING DART II Within 24 hours of the VC attack, 

* the US retaliates in an air attack 

, ‘ on the Chap Le and Chanh Hoa Arny 

Barracks. The attack is not linked 
specifically by the White House to 
Qui Ehon but to a list of VC inci¬ 
dents. 

•> • 

Embassy Saigon Taylor out lin es tough terms for any. 

message 2495 end to the bombing. The DRV must 

cease its intervention, the VC end 

• the insurgency, both return to the 

1954 and 1962 accords. 

JCSM-lOO -65 Responding to a McNamara request and 

•*" . within his limitations, the JCS " : 

recommend an 8-week air campaign 
• against the North confined mostly to 

panhandle targets and with targets 
• to be attacked in the order of ascen¬ 

ding risk. General McConnell did not 
feel the proposal was adequate. To 
carry out the program, additional 

deployments are requested. 

• ** ^ 

* . . ' . • 

ft 

■ , > » 

12 Feb 1965 Embassy Saigon . Taylor further spells out his "gradu- 

.message 2536 ated reprisal" concept, giving as its 

• objectives in the order of their 
importance: (l) to affect the will of 
,<• ' • • Hanoi; (2) to bolster GVN morale; and 

\ (3) to physically damage the DRV and 

■ \ .. ... . thereby reduce its ability to support 

the VC. . 


t 

DATE EVENT OR DOCUMENT . 

13 Feb 1965 B-52s sent to area 


ROLLING THUNDER 
approved by President; 
DSPTEL to Saigon 171B 


17 Feb 1965 C3SCPAC message 

170217 February to 
JCS 


UK reports Soviet 
interest in Geneva 
Talks 


18 Feb 1965 President schedules 

ROILING THUNDER 


SNIE 10-3/1-65 


19 Feb 1965 Thao "semi-coup" 


Embassy Saigon - 
message 2665 


xii 


DESCRIPTION 

Approval is given for the dispatch 
' of 30 B-52s to Guam and 30 KC-135S 
to Okinawa for contingency use in 
Vietnam. 

• 

The President decides to inaugurate 
ROLLING THUNDER sustained bombing 
'of the North under strict limitations 
with programs approved on a week-by¬ 
week basis. 

Admiral Sharp urges that the strikes 
be conceived as "pressures" not 
"reprisals" and that any premature 
discussions or negotiations with the 
DRV be avoided. We must convince thou 
that the cost of their aggression is 
prohibitive. 

The UK Ambassador, Lord Harlech,- in¬ 
forms Rusk that the Soviets have 
approached the UK about reactivating 
the 195^ Geneva Conference in the 
current Vietnam crisis. After an 
initial US interest, the Soviets back 
off and the matter dies. 

President Johnson sets February 20 as 
the date for the beginning of ROLLING 
THUNDER and informs US Ambassadors in 
Asia. 

. . • 

The intelligence community gives its 
view that sustained attacks on the 
DRV would probably cause it to seek 
a respite rather than to intensify 
the struggle in the South. 

Colonel Thao, a longtime conspirator, 
launches a "semi-coup" against Khanh, 
designed to remove him but not the 
Armed Forces Council. He is quickly 
defeated but the AFC decides to use 
the incident to remove Khanh itself. 

The events drag on for several days. 

Taylor recommends ‘ urgently that the 
ROLLING THUNDER strike be cancelled 
until the political situation in Sai¬ 
gon has clarified. The President agrees. 

*“ • * 

: » 


DATE 

19 Feb 1965 

(Continued) 

♦ 

21 Feb 1965 

24 Feb 1965 

* 

27 Feb 1965 

28 Feb 1965 

2 Mar 1965 


3 Mar 1965 


EVENT OH DOCUMENT * DESCRIPTION 

CM-438-65 In a memo to McNamara, Wheeler 

proposes a systematic attack on. the 
DRV rail system as the most vulner¬ 
able link in the transportation 
system. Military as opposed to ■ 
psychologies! value of targets is 
already beginning to enter discus¬ 
sions. 

V » 

tchanh resigns Unable to rally support in the Armed 

Forces Council, Khanh resigns. 

* t m 

U.S. reassures In a meeting in Warsaw the Chinese 

Peking are informed that while the U.S. 

will continue to take those actions 
required to defend itself and South - 
Vietnam, it has no aggressive in¬ 
tentions toward the DRV. 

* 

* 

State Dept, issues The State Department issues a "White 

"White Paper" on DRV Paper” detailing its charges of ag- 
aggression . gression against North Vietnam. 

BOLLING THUNDER U.S. and GVN make simultaneous an- 

announced , . nouncement of decision to open a 

continuous limited air campaign 
against the North in order to bring 
about a negotiated settlement on 
' favorable terms. 

First ROLLING THUNDER 104 USAF planes attack Xom Bang ammo 
strike depot and 19 VNAF aircraft hit the 

Quang Khe Naval Base in the first . 
attacks of ROLLING THUNDER. 

President decides to The President decides to send Army 
send CSA, H.K. Johnson, Chief of Staff, Gen. H.K. Johnson, 
to Vietnam to Saigon to explore with Taylor and 

Westmoreland what additional efforts 
can be made to improve the situation 
in the South, complementarily to the 
strikes against the North. 

* • 

• * ' * 

Tito letter to Johnson . Yugoslav President Tito, in a letter 

• to Johnson, urges immediate negotia¬ 

tion on Vietnam without conditions 
on either side. 
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DATE 


DESCRIPTION 


5-12 Mar 1965 

* 

♦ 

6 Mar 1965 


8 Mar 1965 


9 Mar 1965 


10 Mar 1965 


EVENT OR DOCUMENT 

« 

Gen. Johnson trip 
to Vietnam 


Marines sent to 
DaNang 


Marines land.at; 
Da Nang. 


Army Chief of Staff, Gen. H.K. 
Johnson, tours Vietnam on a mis- 
' sion for the President. 

Two Marine Battalion Landing Teams 
are ordered to Da Nang by the Presi 
dent to take up base security func¬ 
tions in the Da Nang perimeter. 

* 

The two Marine battalions land at 
Da Nang and set up defensive posi¬ 
tions . 


Embassy Saigon msgs. Taylor expresses sharp annoyance at 
2888, and. 2889 what seemsto him an unnecessarily 

timid and ambivalent U.S. stance on 
air strikes. The long delay between 
strikes, the marginal weight of the 
attacks, and the great ado about- 
diplomatic feelers were weakening 
our signal to the North. He calls 
for a more dynamic schedule of 
strikes, amultiple week program re- 
- • lentlessly marching North to break 

.ucuiox 0 nlll• 


U Thant proposes big 
power conference 



U Thant proposes a conference of the 
big powers with North and South 
Vietnam to start preliminary nego¬ 
tiations. 


U.S. rejects. Thant 
proposal 


The U.S. rejects Thant's proposal 
until the DRV stops its aggression. 


Some bombing restric- The President lifts the restriction 
tions lifted on the use of napalm in strikes on 

the North, and eliminates the re¬ 
quirement for Vietnamese co-pilots 
in FARMGATE missions. 


CJCS memo to SecDef In a memo to SecDef with .preliminary 
CM- 469-65 reports on U.S. aircraft losses in ' 

hostile action, Wheeler requests 
better ordnance, more recce, and 
greater field command flexibility in 
alternate target selection for 
weather problems.- 
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DATE 

12 Mar 1965 


13 Mar 1965 


13-18 Mar 1965 

% 

l)uK lO^c; 

A i * < v* <* «•»y wy 

% 

l 4 Mr 1965 - 


15 Mar 1965 


19 Mar 1965 


Ml 1 OR DOCUMENT - 

State msg. 1975 to 
Saigon . 


President replies 
to Tito 


Bdrassy Saigon msg. 
29^9 


Conference of non- 
aligned nations in 
Belgrade 


T yvr.T.Tw n nro mmig R vt 


Geo. Johnson submits 
Ms report to SecDef 



President approves 
most of Johnson 
report 


KILLING THUNDER VII 


DESCRIPTION 


RO LLIN G THUNDER VI is authorized for 
the next day; it is subsequently de¬ 
layed until the l4th because, of 
weather. . 

In his reply to Tito the President 
indicates the only bar to peace is 
DRV aggression which must stop 
before talks can begin. 

Taylor complains about the postpone¬ 
ment of RT VI, stating that too much 
attention is being paid to the speci¬ 
fic target, any target will do since 
the important thing is to keep up the 
momentum of the attacks. 

Tito calls a meeting of 15 non- 
aligned nations in Belgrade. The 
declaration calls for negotiations 
and blames ’’foreign intervention” 
for the aggravation of the situation. 

The delayed RT VI is carried out and 
is the heaviest attack thus far with 
over 100 U.S, aircraft and 24 VNAF 
planes hitting two targets. 

Gen. Johnson submits a 21-recommenda¬ 
tion report including a request that 
the scope and tempo of strikes against 
the North be increased and that many . 
of the restrictions on the strikes be 
lifted. 

m 

Having reviewed the Johnson report, 
the President approves most of his 
recommendations including those for 
expanding and regularizing the cam¬ 
paign against the North. The new 

guidelines apply to RT VII on 19 Mar., 

♦ 

The first week’s program of sustained 
bombing under the name ROLLING 
THUNDER VII begins. 


DATE 


EVENT OR DOCUMENT 

♦ 

20 Mar 1965 STEEL TIGER Begins' 


'21 Mar 1965 CINCPAC msg. to JCS 

220525 Mar. 


2^ Mar 1965 • McNaughton memo "Plan 

of Action for South 
Vietnam" 


27 Mar 1965 dJSM-221-65 


29 Mar 1965 W bomb US Embassy 


xvi 


DESCRIPTION 


Acting on a CINCPAC recommendation the 
Administration had approved the separa¬ 
tion of the anti-infiltration bombing 
in the Laotian panhandle from the 
BARRELL ROIL strikes in support of 
Laotian forces. The former are now 
called STEEL TIGER. 

* 

■ In a long cable, CINCPAC proposes a 
program for cutting, in depth, the DRV 
logistical network, especially below 
the 20th parallel. The plan calls for 
initial intensive strikes to cut the 
system and then regular armed recce to 
el imin ate any residual capacity, or 
repair efforts. 

McNaughton concludes that the situation 
in SVN probably cannot be improved 
without .extreme measures against the DRV 
and/or the intervention of US ground 
forces. He gives a thorough treatment 
to the alternatives and risks with par¬ 
ticular attention to the strong air 
campaign on the North. He takes note of 
the various escalation points and tries . 
to assess the risks at each level. He 
evaluates the introduction of US troops 
and a negotiations alternative in the 
same manner. 

The JCS formally propose to SecDef a 
plan already discussed with Urn for an 
escalating 12-week air campaign against 
the North with a primarily military- 
physical destruction orientation. 
Interdiction is the objective rather 

than will-breaking. 

« * 

In a daring bomb attack on the US Em¬ 
bassy, the VC kill many Americans and . 
Vietnamese and cause extensive damage. 
Taylor leaves almost simultaneously for . 
talks in Washington. 



DATE 


DESCRIPTION 


31 Mar 1965 


1 Apr 1965 


*5 * "» r- 

C. AJJJL* 


5 Apr 1965 


EVE3fl? OR DOCUMENT 

* 

CINCPAC msg« to JCS CINCPAC recommends a spectacular attack 

3104C7 Mar. against the North to retaliate for the 

bombing of the Embassy. The President 
rejects the idea. 

NSC meeting with Taylor The. President meets with Taylor and the . 

NSC to begin a major policy review. 

McGeorge Bundy memo Bundy recommends little more than a con¬ 
tinuation of the ongoing modest RT pro¬ 
gram, gradually hitting the IOC choke 

■ 

. • points. He does, however, recommend re¬ 

moving the restriction on the Marines to 
static defense. Focus is on winning in 
SVN. 

• • • • 

• » 

« 

NSC meeting The White House policy review continued 

with another meeting of the principals. 

Rostov memo to SecState In a memo to Rusk, Walt Rostov proposes' 

knocking out the DRV electric power grid 
as a means of bringing her whole urban 
industrial sector to a halt. 


tr<vi-. 

IVUVs iUCCOXUQ 


At the NSC meeting the President Appr*wps 
the Bundy recommendations including the 
proposal to allow IB troops in Vietnam a. 
combat role. 


McCone dissents from CIA director McCone circulates a memo 
Presidential decision dissenting from the Presidential decision 

to have US troops take part in active 
combat. He feels that such action is not 
justified and wise unless the air attacks 
on the North are increased sufficiently to 
really be physically damaging to the DRV 
and to. put real pressure on her. 


Canadian Prime Minister 
suggests pause 


JCSM-265-65 


Canadian Prime Minister Lester Pearson in 

a speech in Philadelphia suggests that the 

US call a halt to the bombing in the in- . 

terests of getting negotiations started. 

% 

The JCS report confirmation of the con¬ 
struction of a SAM missile site near Hanoi 
and request authority to .strike it before 
it becomes operational. Their request is 
not acted on at the time. 
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DATE 


EVERT OR DOCUMENT 


6 Apr 1965 . NSAM 328 

* 

♦ 

7 Apr 1965 President’s Johns 

Hopkins Speech 

* * 

, ♦ 

► 1 

* 

4 

• • 

8 Apr 1965 Riam van Dong’ s ’’Four 

Points” 


17. Apr 1965 Presidential press 

conference 


Rusk press conference 


18 Apr 1965 Taylor opposes the 

ground "build-up 

» 

, » 

♦ « 

« 

ft ft • 

19 Apr 1965 Hanoi rejects 17- 

nation appeal 

» ♦ 

20 Apr 1965 Honolulu Conference 

' . • ■. 

• ... - • . 

• • • 
XVUl 


DESCRIPTION 


The Presidential decisions of April 2 are 
promulgated using the verbatim language 
of the Bundy memo. 

4 

In a major speech at Johns Hopkins Univ¬ 
ersity,, the President outlines his hope 
for a peaceful, negotiated settlement 
in Vietnam. He names Eugene Black as the 
US negotiator and offers to "assist both 
North and South Vietnam on a regional 
basis to the tune of $1 billion in the 
post-var reconstruction and economic de¬ 
velopment of SEA. 

ft 

Rejecting to the President’s initiative, 
the DRV Foreign Minister, Pham van Dong 
announces his famous "Four Points" for 
the settlement of the war. Each side 
sees settlement in the caputulaticn of the 
other. Peking denounces the President’s 
speech also. 


In a press conference the President ack¬ 
nowledges the failure of his most recent 
peace overtures• 


Secretary Rusk rejects suggestions from 
Canada and others to suspend the bombing 
in order to get peace talks started. He 
reiterates the President’s view that 
Hanoi does not want peace. 


Having been bombarded with cables from 
Washington about a build-up in ground 
forces to carry out NSAM 328, Taylor re¬ 
acts apposing the idea in a cable to 
McGeorge Bundy. 


Hanoi rejects the proposal of the 17 non 
aligned nations for a peace conference 
without pre-conditions by either side. 

4 

Secretary McNamara meets with Taylor, 
Westmoreland, Sharp, Wm. Bundy, and 
McNaughton in Honolulu to review the im¬ 
plementation and interpretation of .NSAM. 



DATE 


EVENT OR DOCUMENT 


DESCRIPTION 


21 Apr 1965 


22 Apr 1965 


23 Apr 1965 


♦ « 

24 Apr 1965 


25 Apr 1965 


26 Apr 1965 


23 Apr 1965 


328. A plateau on air strikes, more ef¬ 
fort in the South, and the specific t> of 
force deployments are agreed to. 


SecDef memo to the Secretary McNamara reports the results of- 

President • the Honolulu Conference to the President 

and indicates that harmony has heen res- 
• tored among the views of the various 

advisors. 


Intelligence assessment The intelligence community indicates that 
TS #l 85843 -c , without either a massive increase in the 

air campaign or the introduction of US 
combat troops, the DRV would stick to its 
goal of military victory. 


Rusk Speech In a speech before the American Society 

of International law, Rusk makes first 
. ' public mention of interdiction and pun¬ 

ishment as the purposes of the US bombing 
rather than breaking Hanoi's will. 


U Thant calls for pause U Thant asks the US to suspend the bombing 

for three months in an effort to get ne¬ 
gotiations. The proposal is rejected in 
Washington. 

McGeorge Bundy memo In an effort to clarify internal govern¬ 
ment thinking about negotiations, Bundy 
outlines his view of US goals. His expo¬ 
sition is a maximum US position whose 
acceptance would amount to surrender by . 
the other side. 


McNamara press briefing In a special briefing for the press com¬ 
plete with maps and charts, McNamara goes 
'into considerable depth in explaining the 
, • interdiction purposes of the US strikes 

against the North. 


McCone resigns and McCone who is leaving his post as CIA Dir- 

subaits last memo ector (tb be replaced by Admiral Raborn) 

submits a last memo to the President op¬ 
posing the build-up of ground forces in 
the absence of a greatly intensified cam¬ 
paign against the North. 
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date event or document 

4 May 1965 President denies DRV 

willingness to nego¬ 
tiate 


Embassy Saigon msg. 

3632 


6 May 1965 CIA Director Raborn 

assessment 


CM-600-65 


10 May 1965 State Department msg. 

2553 


11 May 1965 Embassy Saigon msg. 

3731 


State Department msg. 

2557 


xx 


DESCRIPTION 


In a speech at the White House, the Presi¬ 
dent indicates that the DRV has turned 
back all peace initiatives, either from 
the US or from neutral parties. 

Taylor confirms the President’s view..about 
the DRV by noting that in Hanoi's esti- i 
mates they are still expecting to 
achieve a clear-cut victory and see no 
reason to negotiate. 

Commenting, at the President’s request, 
on McCone’s parting memo on Vietnam, Ra¬ 
born agrees with the assessment that the 
bombing had thus far not hurt the North 
and that much more would be needed to 
force them to the negotiating table. He 
suggests a pause to test DRV intentions 
and gain support of world opinion before 
beginning the intensive air campaign that 
he believes will be required. 

The Chairman of the JCS recommends to the 
Secretary that the .SAM sites already iden¬ 
tified be attacked. 

The President informs Taylor of his inten¬ 
tion to call a temporary halt to the bomb¬ 
ing and asks Taylor to get PM Quat’s con¬ 
currence. The purpose of the pause is to 
gain flexibility either to negotiate if 
the DRV shows interest, or to intensify 
the air strikes if they do not. He does 
not intend to announce the pause but 
rather to communicate it privately to 
Moscow and Hanoi and await a reply. 

Taylor reports Quat’s agreement but pre¬ 
ference not to have the pause linked to 
Buddha’s birthday. 

• 

State confirms the decision, agrees to 
avoid reference to the Buddhist holiday, 
and indicates that the pause will begin 
on May 13 and last for 5“7 days. 


DATE 


12 May 1965 


13 May 1965 


14 May 1965 


15 May 1965 


16 May 1965 


EVENT OR DOCUMENT 


DESCRIPTION 


Department of State 
msg. 3101 


* 


« 

Embassy Moscow msg. 

3391 



Presidential - speech' 


Embassy Moscow msg. 

3 ^ 25 . 


British Consul-Hanoi 
transmits the pause msg. 


MACV msg. 16006 


Rusk-Gromyko meet in 
Vienna 


Embassy Saigon msg. 
3781 


Kohler in Moscow is instructed to contact 
the DRV Ambassador urgently and convey a . 
message announcing the pause. Simul- * 
taneously, Rusk was transmitting the mes¬ 
sage to the Soviet Ambassador in Washing- ; 

ton. * !• 

« 

* • • ^ 

In Moscow, the DRV Ambassador refuses to | 
see Kohler or receive the message. A ; 
subsequent attempt to transmit the message’ 
through the Soviet Foreign Office also : 
fails when the Soviets decline their 
assistance. i 


The President avoids reference to tae 

* 

pause in a major public speech, but does > 
call on Hanoi to consider a "political j 
solution" of the war. 



Kohler suggests that the language of the 
message be softened before it is trans- : 
mitted to Hanoi via the British Consul in j 
the DRV capital. j 


Having rejected Kohler's suggestion, State! 
has the British Consul in Eanoi transmit | 
the message. The DRV refuses to accept 
it. 


I 


Westmoreland, with Taylor's concurrence, ; 

recommends the use of B-52s for patterned ' 

saturation bombing of VC headquarters and ; 

other area targets in South Vietnam. i 

% 

\ 

% 


In a meeting between the two men in !• 
Vienna, Gromyko informs Rusk that the ! 
Soviet'Union will give firm and full sup- 1 
port to the DRV as a "fraternal socialist ; 
state." ' 

I > 
V 


Taylor suggests that the DRV’s cold re- t 
sponse to our initiative warrants a.re- | 
sumption of the bombing. The level should) 
be linked directly to the intensity of VC. j 
activity in the South during the pause. 1 
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DESCRIPTION 


The President decides that Hanoi’s re¬ 
sponse can be regarded as negative and 
orders the bombing to resume on May l8„ 

US Asian and European allies are fore¬ 
warned of the impending resumption of 
bombing. In a separate msg. the President 
authorizes the radar recce by B-52s of 
potential SEA targets. 

After five days of "pause" the bombing 
resumes in the North. 

On the evening of the resumption, the DRV 
Foreign Ministry issues a statement de¬ 
scribing the pause as a "deceitf.il man' 
euver" to pave the way for further US 
acts of war. 

Somewhat belatedly the DRV representative 
in Paris, Mai Van Bo discusses the "four 
points" with the Quai somewhat softening 
. their interpretation and indicating that 
they are net necessarily preliminary con¬ 
ditions to negotiations. 

In a memo for the Secretary of State 
Rostow argues that a clear-cut US victory 
in SVN is possible. It requires mainly 
more pressure on the North and effective 
conduct of the battle in the South. 

• • 

Declaring its support for the DRV, Peking 
denounces the President’s bombing pause 
as a fraud. 

The intelligence community gives a pessi¬ 
mistic analysis of the likelihood that 
Hanoi will seek a respite from the bomb¬ 
ing through negotiation. 

In a meeting in Hanoi with DRV Foreign 
Minister Pham Van Dong, ICC Commissioner 
Seaborn (Canida) confirms Hanoi’s rejec¬ 
tion of current US peace initiatives. 



DATE 

12 Jun 1965 

t 

15 Jun 1965 

2k Jun 1965 


EVENT OR DOCUMENT 

4 

SVN Premier Quat 
resigns 

* 

SecDef memo to JCS 


Ky assumes power 


DESCRIPTION 

SVN Premier Quat hands his resignation 
to the Armed Forces Council. 

McNamara disapproves the JCS recommenda- 
tion for air strikes against the SAM 
sites and IL 28s at DRV air bases since 
these might directly challenge the Soviet 
Union. 

Brig. Gen. Nguyen Cao Ky assumes power 
and decrees new measures to strengthen 
GVN prosecution of the war. 
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A CHRONOLOGY OF ROLLING THUNDER MISSIONS 


. .i . FEBRUARY- JUNE, 196 ? * 

. 

* 

* ♦, 

ROLLING THUNDER 1 was scheduled on 20 February 1965 as a one-day reprisal 
strike by U.S. and VNAF forces, against Quang Khe Naval Base and Vu Con 
Barracks, Two barracks and an airfield were authorized as weather alternates. 
ROLLING THUNDER 1 was cancelled because of a coup in Saigon and diplomatic 
moves between London and Moscow. ROLLING THUNDER 2, 3, and 4 were planned as 
reprisal actions, but subsequently cancelled because of continued political 
instability in Saigon, during which VNAF forces were on "coup alert." Joint 
participation with VNAF was desired for political reasons. 

The [first actual ROLLING THUNDER strike was ROLLING THUNDER 5, a one-day,' no 
recycle strike on 2 March 1965 * Targets were one ammo depot and one naval 
base as primary U.S. and VNAF targets. Four barracks were authorized'as 
weather alternates. VNAF participation was mandatory. The approved effort 
for the week was substantially below the level recommended by the Joint . 
Chiefs of Staff. 

♦ t 

• « • 

ROLLING THUNDER 6 (l4-15 March) was a far more foreceful one-day fixed- 
target program representing a week’s weight of attack. Napalm was authorized 
for the first time, but aircraft recycle was prohibited. 

ROLLING THUNDER 7 (l9~25 March) relaxed the mandatory one-day strike 
execution to a week’s period, with precise timing being left to field com¬ 
manders. It included five primary targets with weather alternates. The re¬ 
quirement for concurrent timing of U.S, and VNAF strikes was removed. One 
U.S. and two VNAF armed recce missions were authorized during the seven-day 
period. Specified route segments were selected in southern North Vietnam 
authority was given to strike three fixed radar sites located one 0 ;. each 
route. The strikes were no longer to be specifically related to VC atroci¬ 
ties and publicity on them was to be progressively reduced. 

• 1 

ROLLING THUNDER 8 (26 March - 1 April) included nine radar sites for 
U.S. strike, and a barracks for VNAF. The radar targets reflected primarily 
policy-level interest in additional purely military targets in southern NVN. 
Three armed recce missions were again authorized, against specified route 
segments with U.S. armed recce conducted against NVN patrol craft, along the 
coast from Tiger Island north to 20° and authority granted to restrike opera¬ 
tional radar sites. VNAF armed recce was conducted along Route 12 from Ha 
Tinh to two miles east of Mu Gia Pass. 

ROLLING THUNDER 9 (2-8 April) inaugurated a planned LOC interdiction 
campaign against NVN south of latitude 20°. The Dong Phuong (JCS 


*Based on information in JCS compilations and ROLLING THUNDER 
execute messages. • 
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target No. 18.8) and Thanh Hoa bridges (JCS target No. 14) were the northern¬ 
most fixed-target strikes in this campaign to be followed by additional armed 
reconnaissance strikes to sustain the interdiction. ROLLING THUNDER 
(2-8 April) through ROLLING THUNDER 12 (23-29 April) completed the fixed- 
target strikes against 2 6 bridges and seven ferries. 

• 

a. ROLLING THUNDER 9 permitted three armed recce missions on specified 
route segments • Sorties were increased- to not more than 24 armed recce 
strike sorties per 24-hour period in ROLLING THUNDER 10 through ROLLING 
THUNDER 12. This effort was still far short of the level considered by the 
JCS to be "required for significant effectiveness.” 

b. Prior to ROLLING THUNDER 10, armed recce targets were limited to 
locomotives, rolling stock, vehicles, and hostile NVN craft. For RO LLIN G 
THUNDER 10 through ROLLING THUNDER 12 the rules were changed to provide day 
and night armed recce missions to obtain a high level of damage to military 
movement facilities, ferries, radar sites, secondary bridges, and railroad 
rolling stock. It also included interdiction of the IOC by cratering, re¬ 
striking and seeding choke-points as necessary. 

c. From the beginning, armed recce geographical coverage was limited 
to specified segment's of designated routes. By ROLLING THUNDER 9 it had 
increased to one-time coverage of Routes 1 (DMZ to 19-58-36N), 7, 8, 15, 101, 
and lateral roads between these routes. 

^ * 

d. The dropping of unexpended ordnance on Tiger Island was authorized 
in this period. Prior to this time, ordnance was jettisoned in' the sea. 

ROLLING THUNDER 13 (30 April - May 1965) through ROLLING THUNDER 18 
(11-17 June) continued U.S. and VNAF strikes against 52 fixed military 
targets (five restrikes) as follows: six ammo depots, five supply- depots, 

21 barracks, two airfields, two POL storages, two radio facilities, seven 
bridges, two naval bases, one railroad yard, two thermal power plants, one 
port facility, and-one ferry. It was argued by the JCS that, as some bar¬ 
racks and depots had been vacated, political insistence on hitting only 
military targets south of latitude 20° was "constraining the program sub¬ 
stantially short of optimum military effectiveness." 

'x 

. a. During this six-week period armed recce sorties were expanded to 
a maximum allowable rate of 40 per day and a maximum of 200 per week (60 
additional armed recce sorties were authorized for ROLLING THUNDER '17). 
Although this period saw a significant increase in armed recce, the new* 
level was well below existing capabilities and, so the JCS argued, "the 
increase was authorized too late to achieve tactical surprise." 

* 

b. Wiuh RO LLIN G THUNDER 13 armed recce authorizations changed from 
stated routes, etc., to more broadly defined geographical areas, in this 
case the area south of 20°. 


• XXV * 


• c. Air strikes against fixed targets and armed recce were suspended 
over HW during the five-day and twenty-hour bombing pause of 13-17 May* 

d. Authority was requested to strike the first SAM site during the 
ROLLING THUNDER 15 period (immediately following the bombing pause) but 
it was denied. 

* *» 

e. Armed recce targets were expanded during this six-week period to 

include railroad rolling stock, trucks, ferries, lighters, bax-ges, radar 
sites, secondary bridges, road repair equipment, NVN naval craft, bivouac 
and maintenance areas. Emphasis was placed on armed recce of routes 
emanating from Vinh in order to restrict traffic in and out of this important 
LOC hub. ROLLING THUNDER 18 added the provision that authorised day armed 
route recce sorties could include selected missions to conduct small precise 
attacks against prebriefed military targets not in the JG8 target list, and 
thereafter conduct armed I’oute recce with residual capability. 

f. ROLLING TSUNDER l4 added authority for returning aircraft to use 
unexpended ordnance on Hon Nieu Island Radar Site, Hon Matt Island Radar 
Site, Dong Hoi Barracks, or rail and highway LOC's targets, in addition to 
Tiger Island previously authorized for this purpose. • 
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. • THE ROLLING THUNDER PROGRAM BEGINS ‘ - • 

V , 4 ’ * * ’ • 

* * # » . 'ft * S • ♦ , A 

* * 

TABES 0? CONTENTS AND OUTLINE 


I. INTRODUCTION—Pleiku* Pulls The Trigger 1 

ft 

A 

lift . THE IONG ROAD TO PLEIKU--A Retrospective View 2 

• A* 1964: Year of Political and Military Decline 2 

B. Evolution of a New Policy 2 

« 

C. Signals to Hanoi . 6 
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THE * ROLLING THUNDER PROGRAM BEGINS 


I. INTRODUCTION—Pleiku Palls the Trigger 

At 2:00 a.m. on the morning of February 7; 1965, at the end of five 
'days of Tet celebrations and only hours after Kosygin had told a cheering 
crowd in Hanoi that the Soviet Union would "not remain indifferent" if 
"acts of war" were committed against North Vietnam, Viet Cong guerrillas 
carried out well-coordinated raids upon a U.S. advisers* barracks in Pleiku 
and upon a U.S. helicopter base at Camp Holloway, some four miles away. 

Of the 137 American soldiers hit in the two attacks, nine eventually died 
and 76 had to be evacuatedj the losses in equipment were also severe: 16 
helicopters damaged or destroyed and six fixed-wing aircraft damaged, making 
this the heaviest communist assault up to that time against American installa¬ 
tions in South Vietnam. 

4 

The first flash from Saigon about the assault came on the ticker at 
the National Military Command Center at the Pentagon at 2:38 p.m. Saturday, 
February 6, Washington time. It triggered a swift, though long-contemplated 
Presidential decision to give an "appropriate and fitting" response. Within 
less than 14 hours, by 4:00 p.m. Sunday, Vietnam time, 49 U.S. Navy jets — 

A—4 Skyhawks and F-8 Crusaders from the Seventh Fleet carriers USS Coral Sea 
and USS Hancock — had penetrated a heavy layer of monsoon clouds to deliver 
their bombs and rockets upon North Vietnamese barracks and staging areas at 
Dong Hoi, a guerrilla training garrison 40 miles north of the 17 th parallel. 

On the following afternoon, a flight of 24 VNAF A-1H Skyraiders, cancelled 
the previous day because of poor weather, followed up the attack by striking 
a military communications center in the Vinh Linh area just north of the 
border. 

m 

• » 

Though conceived and executed as a limited one-shot tit-for-tat reprisal, 
the dramatic U.S. action, long on the military planners* drawing boards 
under the operational code name FLAMING DART, precipitated a rapidly moving 
sequence of events that transformed the character of the Vietnam war and the 
U.S. role in it. It was also the opening move in what soon developed into 
an entirely new phase of that war: the sustained U.S. bombing effort a gains t 
North Vietnam. It is the purpose of this paper to reconstruct the imme d iat e 
circumstances that led up to the FLAMING DART decision, to retrace the changes 
in rationale that progressively transformed the reprisal concept into a sus- . 
tained graduated bombing effort, and to chron: cle the relationship between 
that effort and the military-political moves to shore up Saigon and the 
military-diplomatic signals to dissuade Hanoi, during the crucial early 
months of February through May of 1965 . 
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II. THE LONG ROAD TO PLEUflJ—A Retros-pe.cti.ve View 

» 

A. 1964; Year of Political and Military Decline 

The year 1964 was marked by a gradual American awakening to the 
fact that the Viet Cong were winning the war in South Vietnam. Almost 
uninterrupted political upheaval in Saigon was spawning progressive mili¬ 
tary dissolution in the countryside. Constant changes within the Vietnamese 
leadership were bringing GVN civil administration into a state of disarray 
and GVN military activities to a near-standstill. ARVN forces were becoming 
more and more defensive and demoralized. At the same time, the communists 
were visibly strengthening their support base in Laos, stepping up the rate 
of infiltration of men and supplies into South Vietnam, and mounting larger 
and more aggressive attacks. The GVN was still predominant, though not 
unchallenged, in the urban population centers j there were also a few areas 
where traditional local power structures (the Hoa Hao, the Cao Dai, etc.) 
continued to exercise effective authority. But the rest of the country 
was slipping, largely by default, under VC control. By the end of 1964, 
all evidence pointed to a situation in which a final collapse of the GVN 
appeared probable and a victorious consolidation of VC power a distinct 
possibility. 

Ironically, it was left to Senator Fulbright to state the harsh 
realities in terms which set the tone for much of Administration thinking 
as it was to emerge in the months to come -- though his views then were 
hardly consistent with the opposition role he was increasingly to take later 
on. As early as March 1964, in a celebrated speech entitled "Old Myths and 
New Realities” he observed that "the hard fact of the matter is that our 
bargaining position is at present a weak one; and until the equation of 
advantage between the two sides has been substantially altered in our favor, 
there can be little prospect of a negotiated settlement." 

B. Evolution of a New Policy 

With the growing realization that the ally on whose behalf the 
United States had steadily deepened its commitment in Southeast Asia was 
in a near soate of dissolution, Washington launched a protracted reassess¬ 
ment of the future American role in the war and began a determined search 
for new pressures to be mounted against the cbramunist enemy, both within and 
outside of South Vietnam. High level deliberations on alternative U.S. 
courses of action in Southeast Asia were started as early as March 1964, 
and a military planning process was set in motion in which much attention 
was given to the possibility of implementing some sort of pressures or 
reprisal policy against North Vietnam. 

• 

. The first of these planning efforts, authorized by the President 

on 17 March 1964 (NSAM 288), .led to the development of CINCPAC OPIAN 37-64, 
a three-phase plan covering operations against VC infiltration routes in 
Laos and Cambodia and against targets in North Vietnam. Phase I provided 
for air and ground strikes against selected targets in Laos, together with 
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hot pursuit actions into Laotian and Cambodian. border areas. • Phase H 
provided for "tit-for-tat" air strikes-, airborne/amphibious raids, and 
aerial mining operations against targets .in North Vietnam. Phase III pro 
vided for increasingly severe air strikes ’ and other actions against North 
Vietnam, going beyond the- "tit-for-tat" concept. According to the plan, 
air strikes would be conducted primarily by GVN forces, assisted by U.S. ' 
aircraft. 


» . ■ * • - « • 

As part of OPIAN 37-64, a detailed list of specific targets for 

air attack in North Vietnam was drawn up, selected on the basis of three 
criteria: (a) reducing North Vietnamese, support of communist operations 
in Laos and South Vietnam, (b) "limiting North Vietnamese capabilities to 
take direct action against Laos and South Vietnam, and finally (c) impairing 
North Vietnam's capacity to continue as an industrially viable state. 
Detailed characteristics were provided for each target, together with damage 
effects that could be achieved by various scales of attack against them. 

This target -list, informally called the ”94 Target List," became the basic 
reference for much of the subsequent planning for air strikes against Nor*-.b 
Vietnam, when target selection was involved, l/ 


. The Tonkin Gulf incident of 4-5 August, which precipitated the 
first U.S. reprisal action against North' Vietnam, had enabled the Adminis¬ 
tration to obtain a broad Congressional Resolution of support and had brought 
with it a prompt and substantial forward deployment of U.S. military forces 
in Southeast Asia, to deter or deal with possible communist reactions to 
the U.S. reprisal, strike. Encouraged somewhat by the fact that no such 
reaction occurred, U.S. officials began to look more hopefully toward force¬ 
ful military alternatives that might help salvage the deteriorating situation 
in South Vietnam. A new wave of disorders and governmental eruptions in 
Saigon gave added impetus to a succession of JCS proposals for intensified 
harassing and other punitive operations against North Vietnam. Their recom¬ 
mendations included retaliatory actions for stepped up VC incidents, should 
they occur, and initiation of continuing air strikes by GVN and U.S. forces , 
against North Vietnamese targets .2 f ' 


A Presidential decision was issued on 10 September.* Besides some 
modest additional pressures in the Lao panhandle and covert actions against 
North Vietnam, it authorized only -preparations for retaliatory actions 
against North Vietnam in the event of any attack on U.S. units or any extra¬ 
ordinary North Vietnamese/VC action against South Vietnam. The forward 
deployments that had been carried out in connection with the Tonkin incident 
and in accordance with OPIAN 37-64 were kept in place, but the forces 
involved were precluded from action in South Vietnam and no decision was 
made to utilize them in operations in Laos or North Vietnam. 


« . " 

- Throughout September and October, the JCS continued to urge 
stronger-U.S. action not only in North Vietnam, but also in Laos, where 
infiltration was clearly on the increase, and in South Vietnam, where 
GVN survival was becoming precarious and. time seemed to*be running out. 

* National Security Action Memorandum Jlo. 314, 1£> September .1964 ('IS) 



These urgings reached a crescendo on 1 November 1964 when, just 
three days prior to the U.S. Presidential elections, the VC executed a 
daring and dramatic mortar attack on the U.S. air base at Bien Hoa, killing 
five Americans, mounding 76, and damaging or destroying 27 of the 30 B-57*s 
that had been deployed to South Vietnam to serve notice upon Hanoi that 
the United States had.readily at hand the capacity to deliver a crushing 
air attack on the North. The attack was the most spectacular anti-American 
incident to date and was viewed by the JCS as warranting a severe punitive 
response. Their recommendation, accordingly, went far beyond a mere 
reprisal action. It called for an initial 24-36 hour period of air strikes 
in Laos and low-level air reconnaissance south of the 19th parallel in North 
Vietnam, designed to provide a cover for the introduction of U.S. security 
forces to protect key U.S. installations, and for the evacuation of U.S. 
dependents from Saigon. This would be followed, in the next three days, 
by a B-52 strike against Phuc Yen, the principal airfield near Hanoi, and 
by strikes against other airfields and major POL facilities in the Hanoi/ 
Haiphong areaj and subsequently by armed reconnaissance against infiltration 
routes in Laos, air strikes against infiltration routes and targets in North 
Vietnam, and progressive PACOM and SAC strikes against remaining military 
and industrial targets in the 94 Target List. 3/ 


That the JCS recommendations were not accepted is hardly sur¬ 
prising, considering the magnitude and radical nature of the proposed 
actions and the fact that these actions would have had to be initiated on 
the eve of the election by a President who in his campaign had plainly 
made manifest his disinclination to lead the United States into a wider 
war in Vietnam, repeatedly employing the slogan "we are not going North." 
In any event, as subsequent developments indicate, the President was not 
ready to approve a program of air strikes against North Vietnam, at least, 
until the available alternatives could be carefully and thoroughly re¬ 
examined. 


Such a re - examination was initiated immediately following the 
election, under the aegis of a NSC interagency working group chaired by 
Assistant Secretary of State William Bundy. After a month of intensive 
study of various options, ranging from an intensification of existing 
programs to the initiation of large-scale hostilities against North Vietnam, 
the working group recommended a graduated program of controlled military 
pressures designed to signal U.S. determination, to boost morale in the 
South and to increase the costs and strains upon the North. A basic aim 
of the program was to build a stronger bargaining position, to restore an 
"equilibrium" in,the balance of forces, looking toward a negotiated settle¬ 
ment . 


The recommended program was in two phases: Phase I, which was to 
last about 3O days, consisted of little more, than an intensification of 
earlier "signals" to Hanoi that it should cease supporting the insurgency 
in the South or face progressively higher costs and penalties. Thus the 
program upped several of the military pressures already being applied, and 
added- armed aerial reconnaissance missions against infiltration routes and 
facilities in Laos; it also provided for possible individual reprisals for 
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future VC provocations similar to the attack on Bien Hoa. Coupled with 
these military measures was to be a continuous declaratory policy .com¬ 
municating our willingness to negotiate on the basis of the Geneva accords. 

It was recommended that successive actions would be undertaken only after' 
waiting to discern Hanoi's reactions to previous actions, with the commit¬ 
ment to later stages, such as initiation of air strikes against infiltration 
targets across the 17th parallel, kept unspecific and dependent upon enemy 
reactions. 

The recommended program also included a Phase II, a continuous 
program of progressively more serious air strikes possibly running from 
two to six months. The attacks would at first be limited to infiltration • 
targets south of lie 19th parallel, but would gradually work northward, 
and could eventually encompass all major military-related targets, aerial 
mining of ports, and a naval blockade, with the weight and tempo of the 
action being adjusted to the situation as it developed. The approach would 
be steady and deliberate, "progressively mounting in scope and intensity," 
with the U.S. retaining the option to proceed or not, escalate or not, cr 
quicken the pace or not, at any time. It was agreed, however, that this 
second phase would not be considered for implementation until after the GVN 
had demonstrated considerable stability and effectiveness. 

As part of this "progressive squeeze," the working group recom¬ 
mended that the U.S. be willing to pause to explore negotiated solutions, 
should North Vietnam show any signs of yielding, while maintaining a credible 
threat of still further pressures. In the view of the working group, the 
prospect of greater pressures to come was at least as important as any damage 
actually inflicted, since the real target was the will of the North Viet¬ 
namese government to continue the aggression in the South rather than its 
capability to do so. Even if it retained the capability, North Vietnam 
might elect to discontinue the aggression if it anticipated future costs 
and risks greater than it had bargained for. V 

« 

The JCS dissented from the working group's program on the grounds 
that it did not clearly provide for the kinds and forms of military pressures 
that might achieve U.S. objectives. They recommended instead a more accel¬ 
erated program of intensive air strikes from the outset, along lines similar 
to the actions they had urged in response to the Bien Hoa incident. Their 
program was in consonance with the consistent JCS view that the way to exert 
significant military pressure on North Vietnam was to bring to bear the 
maximum practicable conventional military power in a short time. 5/ 

The working group's proposals for a graduated approach were ham¬ 
mered out in a series of policy conferences with Ambassador Taylor, who 
had returned to Washington for this purpose at the end of November, and 
were then presented to the President, who approved them conditionally on 
1 December, without, however, setting a timetable or specifying precise 
implementing actions. Allies had to be brought in line, and certain other 
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diplomatic preliminaries had to be arranged, before the program could 
be launched. More important, it was feared that possible enemy reactions 
to the program might subject the GVN to severe counter-pressures which, 
in its then ’enfeebled state, might be more than it could bear. Thus 
securing some GVN leadership commitment to improved performance was made 
a prerequisite to aounting the more intensive actions contemplated. In 
fact. Ambassador Taylor returned to Saigon with instructions to hold out 
the prospect of these more intensive actions as an incentive to the GVN 
to "pull itself together" and, indeed, as a quid pro quo , for achieving, 
in some manner, greater stability and effectiveness. The instructions, 
however, contained no reference to U.S. intentions with respect to negoti¬ 
ations.. Any mention of U.S. interest in a negotiated settlement before 
the initiation of military operations against North Vietnam was regarded 
as likely to have the opposite effect from the desired bolstering of GVN 
morale and stamina, as well as being premature in.terms of the hoped-for 
improvement in the U.S. bargaining position vis-a-vis Hanoi that might 
result from the actions. 

The President’s 1 December decisions were extremely closely held 
during the ensuing months. The draft NSAM that had been prepared by the 
working group was never issued and the decisions were only informally 
communicated. Ambassador Taylor, upon returning to Saigon, began his dis¬ 
cussions of the proposed actions with the GVN, and received certain assurances. 
Several allies, including the UK, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, were 
given a fairly complete description of U.S. intentions. Others, such as 
Thailand and Laos, were informed about Riase I only. Still others, like 
Nationalist China, Korea, and the Riilippines, were simply given a vague 
outline of the projected course of action. 6/ 

♦ 

The first intensified military pressures in the program—more high 
level reconnaissance missions over North Vietnam, more extensive 3^A mari¬ 
time operations with VNAF cover south of the 18th parallel, and RIAF air 
strikes against Pl/NVA forces in Laos—were begun on 14 December, along 
with a new program of limited USAF-Navy armed reconnaissance missions against 
infiltration routes and facilities in Northern Laos under the code name 
BASSET.. ROLL. The strikes were not publicized and were not expected to have 
a significant military interdiction effect. They were considered useful 
primarily for their political value as another of a long series of signals 
to Hanoi to the effect that the U.S. was prepared to use much greater force 

to frustrate a communist take-over in South Vietnam. 

* . 1 

• « 

C. Signals to Hanoi 

Throughout 1964, a basic U.S. policy in Vietnam was to severely 
restrain any expansion of the direct U.S. combat involvement, but to carry 
out an essenti ally psychological campaign to convince Hanoi that the United 
States meant business. The campaign included repeated reaffirmations of 
the U.S. commitment to the defense of Southeast Asia, made both in public 
and in diplomatic channels; hints and warnings that the U.S. might expand 
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the war with countermeasures against North Vietnam, such as guerrilla 
raids, air attacks, naval blockade, or even land invasion, if the aggres¬ 
sion persisted; and a number of overt military actions of a precautionary 
nature, intended more to demonstrate U.S. resolve than to affect the mili¬ 
tary situation. Taken together, however, the signals were somewhat 
ambiguous. , 

Among the more important military-political actions, carried out 
with considerable publicity, were the accelerated military construction 
effort in Thailand and South Vietnam, the prepositioning of contingency 
stockpiles in Thailand and the Philippines, the forward deployment of a 
carrier task force and land-based tactical aircraft within close striking 
distance of relevant enemy targets, and the assignment of an unprecedentedly 
high-level "first team" to man the U.S. Diplomatic Mission in Saigon. These 
measures were intended both to convince Hanoi and to reassure the GVN of. 
the seriousness and durability• of the U.S. commitment. 


In addition, the U.S. undertook a number of unpublicized and more, 
provocative -actions, primarily as low-key indications to the enemy of the 
U.S. willingness and capability to employ increased force if necessary. 

Chief among these were the occasional DE SOTO Patrols (U.S. destroyer patrols 
conducted deep into the Gulf of Tonkin along the coast of North Vietnam), 
both as a "show of strength" and as an intelligence gathering device; 

Laotian air strikes and limited GVN cross-border operations against VC 
infiltration routes in Laos; GVN maritime raids and other harassing actions 
against North Vietnam; YANKEE TEAM, low-level photo reconnaissance missions 
over Laos, conducted by U.S. jet aircraft with fighter escorts for suppres¬ 
sive or retaliatory .action against enemy ground fire; and finally, the 
initiation at the very end of 1964 of BARREL ROLL, armed reconnaissance 
missions by U.S. jet fighters against VC infiltration routes and facilities 
in Laos. 


The fact that these actions were not publicized—although most of 
them eventually became public knowledge—stemmed in part from a desire to 
communicate an implicit threat of "more to come" for Hanoi's benefit, with¬ 
out arousing undue anxieties domestically in the United States in a Presi¬ 
dential election year in which escalation of the war became a significant 
campaign issue. 7/ 

♦ « 

Within this general pattern of subtle and not-so-subtle warning 
signals, the U.S. reprisal strike, following the controversial Gulf of 
• Tonkin incident of 4-5 August, stands out as a single forceful U.S. reactioxi, 
the portent of which could hardly have escaped Hanoi. Its effect, however, 
may have been gradually diluted, first by the care that was taken to allay 
public fears that it represented anything more than an isolated event, and 
subsequently by the failure of the U.S. to react to the November 1 attack 
at Bien Hoa or to the Christmas Eve bombing of the Brink BOQ. 8/• Even 
this signal, therefore, may not have been, in Hanoi's reading, entirely 
unambiguous. 
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For Hanoi, the U.S. -public declaratory policy during most of 
1964 must have been a major source of confusion. Presidential statements 
alternated between hawk-like cries and dove-like coos. Thus, in February- 
1964, in a University of California speech, the President issued the 
thinly veiled threat that "those engaged in external direction and supply 
would do well to be. reminded and to remember that this type of aggression 
is a deeply dangerous game." But for the rest of the year and particularly 
during the election campaign, the President was saying, emphatically and 
repeatedly, that 3 k did not intend to lead the United States into a wider 
war in Vietnam. He ridiculed the pugnacious chauvinism of Barry Goldwater 
and contrasted it with his own restraint. "There are those that say I 
ought to go north and drop bombs, to try to wipe out the supply lines, and 
they think that would escalate the war," he said in a speech on September 25. 
"But we don't want to get involved in a nation with seven hundred million 
people and get tied down in a land war in Asia." 


On balance, while U.S. words and actions were not always in con¬ 
sonance, while public and private declarations were much in conflict, and 
while U.S. reactions fluctuated between the unexpectedly forceful and the 
mystifyingly hesitant, the action-signals were sufficiently numerous and 
the warnings sufficiently explicit to have given Hanoi a fair awareness that 
the U.S. was likely to respond to the deteriorating situation by intensifying 
the conflict. How far this intensification would go, neither Hanoi nor tho 

U.S. could have foreseen. 

; * ♦ 

% 

D. Ominous Developments in Saigon 

• m 
ft « 

The first of the new military pressures against the North— 

BARREL ROLL air strikes in Laos—authorized in the 1 December decision, 
went into effect on 14 December. The hoped-for improvement in GVN stability, 
however, did not materialize. To the contrary, on 20 December the erratic 
SVN Premier Lt. Gen. Nguyen Khanh abruptly dissolved the'High National 
Council which the U.S. Mission had been supporting as a device for encour¬ 
aging a transition from military to civilian rule. As a result, U.S.-GVN 
relations were placed under extreme strain including, among other things, 
an open personal rift between General Khanh and Ambassador- Taylor. 

. • ' a 

‘ •* ' , 

* . • 

1. 
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The crisis of confidence that developed was one reason for the 
lack of a U.S. response to the bombing of the Brink BOQ in Saigon on 
Christmas Eve. As pointed out earlier, it was the kind of incident which 
had been contemplated in the approved Phase I guidelines as warranting a 
U.S. reprisal action, and the JCS did recommend such an action. They pro¬ 
posed an immediate air strike against Vit Thu Lu army barracks just north 
of the 17th parallel, employing up to 40 aircraft sorties, with Vietnamese 
participation if feasible. It was to be a one-day strike, on a much smaller 
scale than those recommended by the JCS on earlier occasions. 9/ However, 

both because of the unsettled situation in Vietnam and because of the 
Christmas Season—which caught the President and the Secretary of Defense 
out of town and Congress in recess—Washington was hesitant and reluctant 
to press for a proapt reaction. By the time the issue was discussed with 
the President on 29 December, it seemed too late for an event-associated 
reprisal and the decision was negative. 

In the meantime, GVN forces had experienced major reverses. ARVN 
as well as the Regional and Popular Forces had been seriously weakened by 
defeat and desertions in the last few months of 1964. A highly visible 
setback occurred from 26 December to 2 January 1965 at Binh Gia, where the 
VC virtually destroyed two Vietnamese Marine battalions. Viet Cong strength 
augmented by infiltrating combat forces from North Vietnam, increased, and 
their hit-and-run tactics were increasingly successful. 


I 


On Toviiv 

— i V 


The government of Iran Van Huong came to an abrupt c; 
ary 1965 when the Vietnamese Armed Forces Council ousted him, leaving only a 
facade of civilian government. The continuing power struggle clearly 
impeded military operations. Large elements of VHAF, for example, were 
maintained on constant "coup alert." 10/ 


Washington reacted to these developments with considerable anguish. 
"I think we must accept that Saigon morale in all quarters is now very shaky 
indeed...." wrote Assistant Secretary of State William P. Bundy on Janu¬ 
ary 6, and he continued: 


We have not yet been able to assess the overall impact of 
the continuing political crisis and of the Binh Gia military 
defeat, but there are already ample indications that they have 
had a sharp discouraging effect just in the last two weeks. .By 
the same token, it is apparent that Hanoi is extremely confident, 
and that the Soviets are being somewhat tougher and the' Chinese 
Communists are consolidating their ties with Hanoi... they see 
Vietnam falling into their laps in the fairly near future.... The 
sum total of the above seems to us to point...to a prognosis that 
the situation in Vietnam is now likely to come apart more rapidly 
than we had anticipated in November, ll/ . 


■ . A similarly gloomy view was taken by Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
John McITaughton. In a February 1965 memorandum (no exact date), 12/ he 
characterized the situation as "deteriorating": 


' % 
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"Bien Hoas" cannot "be prevented;. the new government will 
probably be unstable and ineffectual, and the VC will probably 
continue to extend their hold, over the population and territory. 

It can be expected that soon (6 months? two years?) (a) govern¬ 
ment officials at all levels will adjust their behavior to an 
eventual VC take-over, (b) defections of significant military 
forces will take place, (c) whole integrated regions of the 
country will be totally denied to the GVN, (d) neutral and/or 
left-wing elements will enter the government, (e) a popular- 
front regime will emerge which will invite the US out, and 
. (f) fundamental concessions to the VC and accommodations to 
the DRV will put South Vietnam behind the Curtain. 

These views were fully consistent with USIB-approved national intel¬ 
ligence estimates which, as early as October 1964, predicted: 

...a further decay of GVH will and effectiveness. The 
likely pattern of this decay will be increasing defeatism, 
paralysis of leadership, friction with Americans, exploration 
of possible lines of political accommodation with the other 
side, and a general petering out of the war effort.... 13 / 

—in ■ * 

♦ 

By February-1965, the intelligence oammunity saw "the present polit ¬ 
ical arrangements in Saigon /aisj avowedly temporary*’ and detected no more 
than "a faint chance that the scenario announced for the ensuing weeks 
/would/ hold promise for improved political stability in SVN." It judged 
the odds as "considerably less than even* • •£tho,zy the spring and su/runer 
might see the evolution of a stronger base for prosecuting the counter¬ 
insurgency effort Ifcan has heretofore existed » H 14/ c 

These views were most authoritatively endorsed by the President's 
highest national security staff advisor, McGeorge Bundy, who undertook 
an urgent fact-finding trip to South Vietnam at the beginning of February. 

' In a pivotal memorandum to the President 15/ (which will be referred to 
in greater detail subsequently) he characterized the general situation as 
follows: 


* 

For the last year—and perhaps for longer—the overall 
situation in Vietnam has been deteriorating. The Communists 
have been gaining and the anti-Communist forces have been losing. 
As a result there is now great uncertainty among Vietnamese as 
well as Americans as to whether Communist victory can be prevented. 
There is nervousness about the determination of the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment. There is recrimination and fear among Vietnamese political 
leaders. There is an appearance of weariness among some military 
leaders. There is a worrisome lassitude among the Vietnamese 
generally. There is a distressing absence of positive commit¬ 
ment to any serious social or political purpose. Outside 
observers are ready to write the patient off. All of this tends 
to bring latent anti-Americanism dangerously .near to the surface. 
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To be an American in Saigon today is to have a gnawing 
feeling that time is against us. Junior officers in all 
services are able, zealous and effective within the limits of 
their means. Their morale is sustained by the fact that they 
know that they are doing their jobs well and that they will 
not have to accept the responsibility for defeat. But near 
the top, where responsibility is heavy and accountability real, 
one can sense the inner doubts of men whose outward behavior 
remains determined. 

Interestingly, McGeorge Bundy saw the military situation as moder¬ 
ately encouraging and the Vietnamese people still remarkably tough and 
resilient, though the social and political fabric was stretched thin. 
"Nevertheless," he warned, "...extremely unpleasant surprises are 
increasingly possible—both political and military." 

E. More Agonizing over Additional Pressures 

» 

4 

In the face of these uniformly discouraging appraisals, both 
Saigon and Washington continued their long debate over ways and means of 
mounting new or more intensive pressures against the enemy—and most 
notably over the desirability and likely effectiveness of reprisal strikes 
and "Phase II operations" against the DRV. But enthusiasm for these 
operations was far from boundless. 

The intelligence community, for example, had expressed, ever 
since May of 1964, very little confidence that such added pressures would 
have much impact on Hanoi's course. The 9 October 1964 national estimate 
considered probable communist reactions to "a systematic program of gradu¬ 
ally intensifying US/GVN /air/ attacks against targets in the DRV...." 

The estimate tended only very hesitantly to the judgment that such a program 
of air attacks, if protracted, might "on balance" cause the DRV to stop its 
military attacks in SVN, to press for a negotiated cease-fire in uhe South, 
and to try to promote an international conference to pursue their ends, 
expecting, however, to fight another day. State dissented from even this 
ambivalent judgment, believing that the DRV would carry on the fight regard¬ 
less of air attacks. a §/ 

m 4 • 

In February 1965, they reiterated this hesitant view, again with 

State dissenting: 

* 

. * « 

If the United States vigorously continued in its attacks 
and damaged seme important economic or military assets, the 
DRV...might decide to intensify the struggle, but...it seems 
• , to us somewhat more likely that they would decide to make some 
effort to secure a respite from US attack.... 11 / 
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Parenthetically, even this equivocal judgment was reversed in 
effect, though not explicitly, in a June,. 1965 estimate, this -cirne with 
USAF ACS/l dissenting: 

Our present estimate is that the odds are against the 
postulated US attacks leading the DRV to make conciliatory 
gestures to secure a respite from the bombing; rather, we 
believe that the DRV would persevere in supporting the insur¬ 
gency in the South. 18/ 

On top of these by no means reassuring estimates. Ambassador Taylor’s 
hopes for a more stable GVN had been badly shaken by his abrasive experi¬ 
ences with General Khanh during the late-December episode. The Ambassador- 
Premier relationship was now ruptured beyond repair, and highest-level 
contacts between the USG and the GVN had to be carried on through Deputy 
Ambassador U. Alexis Johnson. For the first time Maxwell Taylor talked 
seriously of possible U.S. disengagement, and even suggested a new role 
for air attacks on the North in such a context. 

In a year-end joint Taylor-Johnson cable to the Secretary of 
State, 19/ the Mss ion leadership actually suggested, as one possible 

alternative, "disengaging from the present intimacy of relationship with 
the GVN, withdrawing the bulk of our advisers.. .while continuing sufficient 
economic and MAP aid to keep.the GVN going." In such a situation, they 
would shrink MACV to the status of a MAAG and USOM to that of an economic- 
budgetary advisory group, but continue to accept responsibility for air 
and maritime defense of South Vietnam against the DRV. The danger in such 
a course, however, would be that "panicked by what would be interpreted as 
abandonment, the jfjkN/ leaders here would rush to compete with each other 
in makiog deals with the NLF." Taylor and Johnson, however, believed that 
this danger could be offset by an energetic U.S. program of reprisal attacks 
and Phase II operations against the DRV. 

Thus, in the Taylor/johnson view, there were now three conditions 
in which reprisal attacks and Phase.II operations might be conducted: 

(i) In association with the GVN after the latter had proven 
a reasonably stable government "able to control its armed forces" — the 
condition originally laid down in the President's 1 December decision, 
but which now appeared unlikely to be attained. 

• « 

(ii) Under the prevailing acutely unstable conditions "as an 
emergency stimulant hopefully to create unity at home and restore failing 
morale/* 

% 

(iii) As a unilateral U.S. action "to compensate for reduced 
in-country U.S. presence," if such reduction were to be undertaken. 

A similarly unprepossessing view of "stronger action" alternatives 
was probably presented to the President by Rusk. The files contain no 
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direct record of the Secretary’s presentation to the President during this 
period, hut a set of notes 20/ put together in preparation for -a Busk 
meeting with the President on January 6 by Assistant Secretary William Bundy, 
Special Assistant Michael Forrestal and Deputy Assistant Secretary Leonard 
Unger, laid out the alternatives in some detail. Recognizing that a 
"coming apart" of the GVN would most likely take the form of covert nego- . 
tiations by key governmental groups with the NLF, leading eventually to 
the U,S. being invited out, Rusk's principal Vietnam advisers argued that 
this was one possible "Vietnamese solution," but hardly a desirable one: 

It would still be virtually certain that Laos would then 
become untenable and that Cambodia would accommodate in some way. 

Most seriously, there is grave question whether the Thai in these 
circumstances would retain any confidence at all in our continued 
support. In short, the outcome would be regarded in Asia, and 
particularly among our friends, as just as humiliating a defeat 
as any other form. As events have developed, the American public 
would probably not be too sharply critical, but the real question 
would be whether Thailand and other nations were weakened and taken 
over thereafter. 


The alternative of stronger action obviously has grave diffi¬ 
culties. It commits the US more deeply, at a time when the picture 
of South Vietnamese will is extremely weak. To the extent that it 
included actions against North Vietnam, it would be vigorously 
attacked by many nations and disapproved initially even by such 
nations as Japan and India, on present indications. Most basically, 
its stiffening effect on the Saigon political situation would not 
he at all sure to bring about a more effective government, nor 
would limited actions against the southern DRV in fact sharply 
reduce infiltration or, in present circumstances, be at all likely 
to induce-Hanoi to call it off. 


‘Nonetheless, on balance we believe that such action would have 
some faint hope of really improving the Vietnamese situation, and, 
above all, would put us in a much stronger position to hold the next 
line of defense, namely Thailand. Accepting the present situation— 
or any negotiation on the basis of it—WQjild be far weaker from this 
latter key standpoint. If we moved into stronger actions, we should 
have in mind that negotiations would be likely to emerge from some 
quarter in any event, and that under existing circumstances, even 
with the additional element of pressure, we could not expect to get 
an outcome that would really secure an independent South Vietnam. 

Yet even on an outcome that produced a progressive deterioration . 
in South Vietnam and an eventual Communist takeover, we would still 
have appeared to Asians to have done a lot more about it." 

Turning then to specific alternatives, Bundy and.his colleagues 
envisioned five proposals: 
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‘a. An early occasion for reprisal action against the DRV. 

• * 
*'b. Possibly beginning low-level reconnaissance of the DRV 

at once. 

* ■ ^ 

♦ • 

* % 

c. Concurrently with a or b, an early orderly withdrawal of 
•our dependents. We all think this would be a grave mistake in the 

absence of stronger action, and if taken in isolation would tre¬ 
mendously increase the pace of deterioration in Saigon. If we are 
to clear our decks in this way—and we are more and more inclined 
to think we should—it simply must be, for this reason alone, in 
the context of some stronger action. 

d. Intensified air operations in Laos may have some use, but 
they will not meet the problem of Saigon morale and, if continued 
at a high level, may raise significant possibilities of Communist 
intervention on a substantial scale in Laos with some plausible 
justification. We have gone about as far as we can go in Laos by the 
existing limiting actions, and, apart from cutting Route 7, we would 
not be accomplishing much militarily by intensifying US air actions 
there. This form of action thus has little further to gain in the 
Laos context, and has no real bearing at this point on the South 
Vietnamese context. 

* « * 


‘e. Introduction of limited US ground forces into the northern 
area of South Vietnam still has great appeal to many of us, con¬ 
currently with the first air attacks into the DRV. It would have 
a real stiffening effect in Saigon, and a strong signal, effect to 
Hanoi. On the disadvantage side, such forces would be possible 
attrition targets for the Viet Cong. For your information, the 
Australians have clearly indicated (most recently yesterday) that 
they might be disposed to participate in such an operation, '■’he 
New Zealanders are more negative and a proposal for Philippine 
participation would be an interesting test.” 


Whether and how these alternatives were posed for the President is 
not recorded, but at least two of the actions—getting the U.S. dependents 
out of Vietnam and reacting promptly and firmly to the next reprisal oppor¬ 
tunity—were al§o recommended to another top presidential advisor, namely 
to Secretary McNamara, by Assistant Secretary John McNaughton, in a 
McNaughton memorandum 21 / that he discussed with McNamara on January 27. 

The memorandum contains McNaughton's pencil notations of McNamara's com¬ 
ments on various points, which suggest that the Secretary of Defense was 
dissatisfied with the way U.S. Vietnam policy was "drifting" and seemed 
a good deal less dubious than.was McNaughton about the potential benefits 
to be derived from initiating air strikes against the DRV. 
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In the meant!ne, a 7 January 1965 conference of SEACORD (the 
coordinating mechanism of the U.S, ambassadors and military commanded -: 
in Southeast Asia) had reviewed the accomplishments of the first few 
weeks of Riass I—the 30-day program of mild SjSREL ROLL, YANKEE TEAM 
and other operations—and had concluded that the results were militarily 
negligible. SEACORD recommended an extension; of the operations for 
another 30 days, and their intensification as "an effective tonic /for 
. the GVTj7, particularly if accompanied by serious joint preparations and 
timely initiation of retaliatory and Fnase H'tJperations against the 
DRV." 22/ 


The most forceful restatement of the reprisal policy, however, 
came from the Joint Chiefs ..of Staff at the end of January, in the form 
of a memorandum to the Secretary of Defense 23/ reviewing earlier JCS 
recommendations on reprisals and noting that the continued lack of a U.S. 
response to major enemy provocations risked inviting more such actions. 

They urged that the next significant provocation be met with a "positive, 
timely, and appropriate response.. .undertaken preferably within twenty-four 
hours, against selected targets in the DRY." 2 kj They appended to their, 

memorandum, a resume, of possible reprisal actions of varying intensities, 
for which plans were available and the strike forces at hand to carry out 
these actions. The most intensive preparations had already been made, 
particularly in connection with the forthcoming resumption of the DESOTO 
Patrols, to which a reprisal operation was explicitly linked as a contin¬ 
gency option, under the cede name HAMITS DART. These preparations and 
the evolution of the readiness posture associated with this and other 
potential reprisal actions is reviewed briefly in the next section. 




• > 

III. DESOTO AS A REPRISAL OPPORTUNITY — AND THE DECISION TO SUSPEND 


Detailed and specific reprisal preparations had been under way for 
many months prior to February 1§65, most prominently in connection with 
the periodic DESOTO Patrols in the Gulf of Tonkin. The patrols were 
suspended after the August 2 and 4, 1$64 incidents, when the destroyer 
patrol group had been fired upon, giving rise to the first U.S. retalia¬ 
tory strikes. They were resumed on 12 September, and at that time were 
believed to have been again attacked, or at least "menaced,” by unfriend!;'' 
vessels on the night of 18 September. That incident, however, was con¬ 
sidered as too ambiguous by Washington officials to justify a reprisal 
action. The patrol was once more suspended on 20 September. 

In order to be properly prepared for an attack on any future patrol, 
military authorities began to work up a pre-packaged set of reprisal 
targets that might be politically acceptable, with pre-assigned forces 
that would be in a high state of readiness to strike these targets, and 
with a detailed strike plan that would provide a range of retaliatory 
options. Accordingly, CINCPAC, on instructions from the JCS, developed 
appropriate plans and issued a series of Fragmentary Operations Orders 
under the colorful caption, "Punitive and Crippling Reprisal Actions on 
Targets in EVH." 25/ The orders provided for air strikes to be conducted 

against selected targets in North Vietnam in retaliation for DRV attacks 
against the DESOTO Patrol, if the patrol were resumed and attacked. Two 
levels of retaliation response were prescribed, with two target options 
each (all located south of. the 19th parallel), with the various options 
scaled to the extent and severity of damage inflicted upon the patrol. 

A high alert posture was to be maintained during the days the patrol was 
in progress, such that the strikes could be launched within one hour 
after receipt of the execution order. The retaliatory forces were to be 
carefully prepositioned and rules of engagement were meticulously spelled 
out. 26/ 

While these preparations were initially associated exclusively with 
the DESOTO Patrol, it was recognized that reprisals might also be called 
for in retaliation for any type of serious provocation which could occur 
without warning, could be caused by the DRV or by the VC, and might be* 
directed against US or GVK forces. But the high alert status ordered 
in connection with the DESOTO Patrols could be maintained for only short 
periods of time. A more sustained capability was also needed, and the JCS 
prepared an outline plan for further elaboration by CIKCPAC, calling for 
a more limited reprisal action that could be launched with the least 

•to 

possible delay with forces in place and with a readiness posture normally 
maintained. 27/ The forces expected to be available for such strikes were 
one CVA air wing, two squadrons of 3-57 > two squadrons of F-105, three 
squadrons of F-100, and approximately one squadron of VIIAF A-1H; and the 
targets considered most suitable were: 
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Target No. 33 - Dong Hoi Barracks 

3 6 - Vit Thu Lu Army Barracks', \ 

39 - Chap Le Army Barracks' 

52 - Vinh Army Supply Depot E 
71 - Ben Thuy Port Facilities 

- 

0 

All of these preparations came to a head at the end of January, when 
a tentative decision had evidently been reached in Washington to authorize 
resumption of the DESOTO Patrols on or about 3 February. A JCS directive 
to that effect went out to CIIICPAC on 28 January, 28/ requesting CIKCPAC 
to issue the necessary Operational Plan, covering a two destroyer Patrol 
Group with on-line Crypto BATT and Star Shell illumination capabilities. 
Interestingly, the instructions were explicit to the effect that the 
"Patrol track shall not be provocative, with the Patrol Group remaining 
30 nautical miles from both NVN mainland and Hainan Island and South 01 ' 

20 degrees North latitude." The Patrol was to be continued for a period 
of three days, during which time SP-2 aircraft with searchlight and flare 
capability were to support the Patrol Group during hours of darkness by 
assisting in contact investigation and clarification, and a Combat Air 
Patrol was to be airborne in the vicinity of the Patrol during daylight 
and to be on immediate call during darkness.* Instructions also called • 
for carefully dissociating the Patrol from OPIAfI 34 a operations in and 
over the Gulf of Tonkin 48 hours before, during, and 48 hours following 
completion of the Patrol. 

• 

Rules of engagement, in the event of attack, were as follows: 

* 

, • * 

a. The Patrol ships and aircraft are authorized to attack 

with the objective of insuring destruction of any vessel or 
aircraft which attacks, or gives positive indication of intent 
to attack, US forces operating in international waters or air¬ 
space over international waters. 

9 
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b. In event of hostile attack, the Patrol ships and aircraft 
are directed to fire upon the hostile attacker with the objective 
of insuring destruction. Ships are authorized to pursue the 
enemy to the recognized three mile territorial limit. Aircraft 
are authorized hot pursuit inside territorial waters (three miles) 
against surface vessels and into hostile air space (includes DRV, 
Hainan Island and Mainland China) against attack aircraft when 
necessary to achieve destruction of identified attack forces. 

Ships and aircraft will confine their actions. to the attacking.' 
ships and/or aircraft. * ' 

In the days following, attention centered on plans for she reprisal 
strike. A number of last-minute changes were made in the targets that 
had been recommended by CIKCPAC and the JCS, in order to reduce the risk 
of aircraft losses and to reduce sortie requirements. The launching 
date for the DESOTO Patrol was postponed from the 3rd to the 7th of 
February, and the JCS asked CIKCPAC 29/ to re-order its reprisal targets 


into three attack options, consisting respectively of three, five, and 
seven specified targets, and to plan to conduct the air strikes against 
them, as directed, by option or by target, in any combination. The 
options and targets, together with estimated sorties, were as follows: 

Strike Flak CAP TOTAL 

Option One 

Tgts 33 Dong Soi Barracks' .. 

36 Vit Thu Lu Barracks 

39 Chap Le Barracks 

• Total.... _ * 132 


Option Two 

Tgts 33, 36, 39 of Option One, plus: . . 

24 Chanh Hoa Barracks 

32 Vu Con Barracks _ 

Total.... 206 


• Option Three • 

Tgts 33, 36, 39> 24, 32 of Option Two, plus: 

l4 Thanh Hoa Bridge. ___...._ 

74 Quang Xhe Naval 3ase . ... 

Total_ 232 

Of these seven targets, six were south of the lyth parallel, and on the 
November working group's reprisal target list; one, the Thanh Hoa Bridge, 
Target l4 in Option Three, was north of the 19th parallel. 

• ... 

• 

The strikes against these targets were to employ the US forces then 
in mainland Southeast Asia in their alerted and augmented state (with an 
additional F105 squadron from the Philippines at Da Nang), plus up to 
3 CVAs; but they would also provide for strikes from a non-alert status, 
i.e., with US forces normally in-country, plus CYA normally on station. 
Strikes from a non-alert status, if ordered, would be simultaneous, 
launched within the minimum feasible reaction time, and as near as prac¬ 
ticable to first light following the reprisal incident. CINCPAC was also 
asked to make "preliminary provisions" for a strike at Target 32— Vu Con 
Barracks in Option Two above — to be conducted by VKAF, with assistance 
from US flak suppression, CAP, pathfinder, and SAH. These provisions wer 
not to be revealed to the GYS at that time, since the inclusion of this 
VNAF strike might or might not be ordered, depending on the circumstances 

CINCPAC responded the following day by issuing Operation Order 
FLAMING DART, directing its Air Force and Navy Component Commands to be 
prepared to conduct air strikes when directed, against the above targets 
by option, or against any combination of the above targets within or 
between options, in retaliation for attacks on the .DESOTO Patrol. 


CHICPACFLT was assigned Targets 33 and of Option One, 24 of Option Two, 
and 74 of Option Three. CINCPACAF was assigned Targets 39 of Option One, 

32 of Option Two, and l4 of Option Three. Aircraft would be armed vith 
optimum conventional ordnance for the target to be attacked, excluding 
napalm. 31/ 

Operation Order FLAMING DART placed the US in a highly flexible 
position. It provided a vehicle for a quick reprisal decision in the 
eventuality of an attack on the DESOTO Patrol or of any other provocation, 
such as a dramatic VC incident in South Vietnam. The particular targets 
involved had been briefed to the principal decision-makers, had the virtue 
of being known and understood by them, and even had their tentative appro¬ 
val. Moreover, nearly all the targets were in the far south of North 
Vietnam and all caold be associated with infiltration, which were two of 
the conditions laid down in the guidelines for retaliating against the 
North for spectacular incidents in the South. The Operation Order there¬ 
fore served well es a generalised pre-planned reprisal target package, 
offering a wide spectrum of choices. 

To gain an iapression of the alert posture of the strike forces 
poised.for action, the table below sets forth the varying weight of 
attack that could be brought to bear at different reaction times: 

* * 

(CHART, page 20) 

• » 

The DESOTO ftferol, however, which had been the major focus for the 
reprisal planning^ was never to carry out its assigned role. On 4 Febru¬ 
ary, three days before the Patrol was to begin its operation, the Chair¬ 
man of the JCS inSbrmed CINCPAC and all interested posts and commands. 
that authority to execute DESOTO was cancelled, in view of Soviet Premier . 
Kosygin's imminent four-day visit to Hanoi that was to begin on 6 February.' 
"DESOTO patrol coaeurrent with Kosygin visit or immediately thereafter," 
wrote the CJCS, "taould be interpreted as reaction to visit, thereby im¬ 
pairing ardcomplicating US-Soviet relations.” 33/ 

„ * 

The decision to call off the Patrol in deference to Kosygin's visit, 
reflected a growing feeling in some parts of the Administration that the 
renewed involvement of the Soviet Union in Southeast Asia, after its 
hands-off policy a? almost three years' standing, might, on balance, be 
a good thing for the U.S. While some American experts interpreted ' 

Moscow's November, 1964 pledge of military assistance to Hanoi and • / 
Kosygin's visit ia February 1965 as a sure sign that the Soviet Union 
saw the collapse a? the US venture in SVN as imminent and wanted merely, 
to stake its claim in apposition to Peking before it was too late, others 
believed that the USSR might well find it in its interest to act as an 
agent of moderation and compromise, providing the U.S. with an avenue of 
graceful retreat feom a seemingly irretrievable situation. 
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This view was certainly held by some State Department experts, par¬ 
ticularly in the Office of Asian Communist' Affairs (ACA) and in the 
Office of Intelligence and Research (IKR). In an interesting memorandum 
of February 5> 19&5 to William Bundy, Lindsay Grant of ACA saw the impli¬ 
cations for American policy of the Kosygin visit to Hanoi as "enormous,” 

• 

It is possible to hypothesize that the Soviet initiative 
may be intended to present the United States with an acceptable, 
albeit difficult, choice. They may presume that the situation 
. in the South would deteriorate to the point where we could 
foresee ourselves confronted with the possibility of: 

> 

1) a series of defeats on the ground and/or total collapse 
of authority in Saigon, or 

2) a rapid movement in the direction of neutralism, lead¬ 
ing to our being invited out, or 

3) some kind of negotiated settlement which would permit 
us to reduce our commitment to the bare bones, and thereby at 
least minimize a generally distasteful loss. The last prospect, 
vhich would represent the best of a bad choice, could possibly 

result from an increased Soviet presence in Worth Viet-Kam. 

# 

a 

Thus, the Soviets might find it in their own interest to 
propose to Hanoi a solution of the war in Viet-Ksm along the 

•Pnl 1 mn v\ rv 1 ■? vtao • 

. 

1) North Viet-Kam would remain untouched, with the Soviet 
Union guaranteeing to provide major economic and other help; 

« 

2 ) South Viet-Kam would be neutralized, with some sort of 
paper guarantee offered by outside powers, including the Soviet 
Unionj 

% , » 

♦ 4 

• • . 

3) The National Front for the Liberation of South Viet-Kam 
would participate in a neutralist coalition government. 

•• 

(The Soviet Union would, presumably, give North Viet-Nam 
private assurances that it would not stand in the way of further 
Front and Viet Cong efforts to gain a complete political victory 
in the South.) 

^ • 

« 

The author of the memorandum, of course, recognized that it would be 
only under the prospect of a collapse of the GVN or of being requested to 
leave that the U.S. would be willing to accede to the solutions suggested. 
But he stressed, as the major benefit of this course, that: 

* . 

.. .the Soviet presence would represent a major deflection 
of the rising Chinese Communist tide in Southeast Asia in par¬ 
ticular, and in its world-wide efforts at subversion in general. 
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A somewhat similar view was echoed .subsequently in a SEACORD con¬ 
ference, the sense of which was reported in a Saigon message to the 
Secretary of State. 34/ The relevant arguments were to the effect 

that: . 


(1) The DRV is almost entirely dependent both economically 
and militarily upon the Chinese Communists who see great value 
in having the DRV continue this exclusive dependence; 

(2) "The Soviet Union is the only alternative source of 
economic and military support to Hanoi which would enable the 
DRV to remain viable if it decided to cease its aggression; 

(3) It is therefore important that the Soviets receive 
accurate indications that we would not oppose a continuing Soviet 
role in the DRV, although this is not a matter on which the U.S. 
can take an initiative. 

Subsequent events on the negotiating front, and the role we believed 
the USSR could play on that front, also lend support to the view that, at 
least in the early part of 1965, there was a fairly widespread belief 
among U.S. policy-makers that the Soviet Union could and probably would 
exert a benign influence upon Hanoi. . 


There is, indeed, some evidence that the USSR itself had some such 
thought in mind in connection with Kosygin's February visit. Peking, 
at least, has charged that Kosygin had tried at that time to persuade 
both Hanoi and Peking to negotiate some kind of settlement with the 
United States, reportedly involving a "face-saving" U.S. withdrawal. 35/ 


In any event, there seems little doubt that the decision to forego 
the DESOTO Patrol was inspired by the hope, if not expectation, that 
Kosygin would, from the US point of view, weigh in constructively in 
the Vietnam struggle. 


* 
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IV. FLAMING DART I AND II — THE IMPERCEPTIBLE TRANSITION 

* « 

A. The First Reprisal 

• • 

m 

The long nonths of contingency planning, hesitation, and agonized 
debate were suddenly cut short on February 7 th, when the VC struck the 
American installations at Pleiku and Camp Holloway. This time the Presi¬ 
dent showed the sane decisiveness and swift reaction that he had displayed 
six months earlier in the Gulf of Tonkin. The decision to strike back was 
reached in a 75 minute meeting of the National Security Council on the 
evening of February 6 (Washington time) in the Cabinet Room of the White 
House, end in the presence of Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield and 
House Speaker John McCormack. McGeorge Bundy, on his mission to Saigon 
at the time, had joined Ambassador Taylor and General Westmoreland in 
recommending prompt retaliation in telecoms with the President from the 
communications center in Saigon. 

• 

The strike, carried out during the early morning hours of the 7 th 
(Washington time) was, at least militarily, something of a fizzle. The 
mildest of the three attack options was selected for the strike, but whan 
the executive order was flashed, only one of the three CVA's (USS Ranger) 
was on station at Point Yankee. The other two (Hancock and Coral Sea) 
had been stood down to a 96-hour alert after the cancellation of the 
DESOTO Patrol and were enroute to assignments elsewhere. They were 
urgently recalled by CINCPAC to participate in the strike, which had to ‘ 
be delayed until tile CVA's returned to points from which their aircraft 
could reach the assigned targets, xne weather, however, was very adverse, 
causing a large naaber of sorties to abort, with the result that only one 
of the three assigned targets was struck in force. 36/ In order to 
stiffen the reprisal and to make it clearly a joint US-GVN response, the 
target was restruck the following day (February 8) by the US carrier 
aircraft that had aborted the previous day, and a VNAF strike by 2k A-lH : s 
supported by USAF pathfinder, flak suppression and CAP aircraft, was 
carried out against target 32 (Vu Con Barracks) concurrently. 37/ 

r 

B. Timing of Pleiku and the Kosygin Visit 

As was indicated earlier, the U.S. had put off the DESOTO Patrol 
that had been scheduled for February 7 so as -to avoid any appearance of • 
provocativeness vis-a -vis Kosygin, who was to arrive in Hanoi on February 6 
And yet it v&t precisely then, at the very beginning of the Kosygin visit, 
that the VC launched their spectacular attack on the US installations. 

This had led many to conjecture that the raid was deliberately organized 
and timed by the hardliners in Hanoi so as to nip in the bud any possible 
Soviet peace initiative or in other ways to put Kosygin on the spot. ' 

Whether Hanoi specifically ordered the Pleiku attack or whether 
the VC merely received Hanoi's blessing for the attack remains speculative. 
There can be little doubt, however, that Hanoi was .fully informed and had 
ample reason to favor the action. Robert Shaplen argues that, from Hanoi's 
point of view, 


it had acre to gain than lose -by- having the. attack take . • 
place while Kosygin was present, even though it night embarrass 
him, as it very likely did. If the Americans failed to respond, 
the North Vietnamese could argue that the United States was 
. indeed a paper tiger, and that all that was needed for the war 
to be brought to a successful conclusion in the south was some 
additional military assistance. If the United States did 
respond, the North Vietnamese could claim that more aid was 
necessary to prosecute the war under more difficult circum¬ 
stances, and they could then reasonably ask for planes and de¬ 
fensive missiles with which to protect their own cities, too. 

Since Kosygin was wooing North Vietnam for Russia’s .own purposes 
as much as Hanoi was wooing him to help it regain some balance 
between Moscow and Peking, the Russian Premier was hardly in a 
position to leave Hanoi in a huff, which besides would have made 

him look foolish. 38/ • . - 

« 

♦ * 

Although the onset of the bombing no doubt took the Russians by 
surprise, they probably viewed it as a futile last-ditch effort by 
Washington to strengthen its bargaining position rather than as a prelude 
to new escalation. In any event, Kosygin's reaction in Hanoi was re¬ 
strained. He pointed out that the situation was "fraught with serious 
complications" and seemed to be favoring a negotiated termination.* 39/ 

In any event, in keeping with the view held in several influential 
Administration quarters that the USSR might be a valuable moderating 
influence upon Hanoi, Washington took pains to assure Moscow that 
Kosygin’s presence in Hanoi during the US reprisal strikes of February 
7-8 was an unfortunate coincidence and no affront to the Soviet Union 
was intended. • , 

• • * 

« • . 

* " 

C. The Reprisal Rationale and Its Public Handling 

On the morning after the reprisal order had been issued -(Febru- 
ary 7), a second HSC meeting was convened at the White House to agree on » 
an appropriate text for the White House statement and to discuss the 
content of a McNamara press briefing at the Pentagon, called for that 
afternoon. The public handling of the raids, was. of crucial importance 
in conveying to Hanoi some inkling of what the implications of the 
reprisal action were for future U.S. responses and for the future U.S. 
role in the Vietnamese war, without at the same time arousing undue 
anxieties at home and in the rest of the world. 

m 

• * * • 

It is worth noting that there were important differences between 
the February 7-8 raids and the earlier strike 1 in the Gulf of Tonkin 
incident. The August Tonkin strikes had clearly been presented as a one¬ 
time retaliatory action in response to a North Vietnamese attack on US 
naval power in international waters. In more or less tit-for-tat fashion, 
the strikes had been carried out by US Navy aircraft and.had been directed 
primarily against the offending NVN patrol boats in their bases. As an 
extra punitive measure, POL storage tanks associated with one of the 
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patrol boat bases were also hit, but ho attempt was made to destroy tare 

facilities, and the entire operation was a unilateral U.S. action. 

* * * 

f % ♦ 

• 

Publicly, the Tonkin strikes had been depicted as a "positive 
reply" — one which was "limited but fitting" ~ to an unprovoked attack 
on US vessels operating within their rights on the high seas. The 
"one-shot" nature of ‘the strikes was stressed, and it was explicitly 
stated that, provided there were no further enemy attacks, the US con¬ 
sidered the incident closed. Together with declarations that the US 
strikes were not intended to expand or escalate the guerrilla war in 
Southeast Asia, this tended to make the strikes appear as an isolated 
action, bearing only incidental relationship to the war itself. The war 
continued to be officially pictured as one being fought by the South 
Vietnamese, with the US: in a strictly limited supporting role. It is true 
that stiff warnings were sent to Hanoi through discrete diplomatic 
channels (ICC Commissioner Seaborne's August visit), stressing that US 
patience was wearing thin and that the DHV could expect to suffer the 
consequences if it persisted in its aggressive course, but U.S. public 
statements-made it clear that the strikes were not intended to change 
the basic ground rules of the’conflict at that time. The strikes were 
intended primarily to demonstrate that North Vietnam could not flagrantly 
attack U.S. forces with impunity; but nothing was said publicly to imply 
that- the North could not continue its activities in the South without 

fear that its own territory would be placed in jeopardy. 

* * 

* • 

By contrast with the Tonkin strikes, the February 1$65 raids, 
while also initiated as reprisals, were intended to be explicitly linked 
with the "larger pattern of »ggresR - >on" hy North Vietnam, and were 
designed to signal a change in the ground rules of the conflict in the 
South, By retaliating against North Vietnam for a VC incident in the 
South, the US consciously made its first open break with self-imposed 
ground rules which had permitted the North to direct and support the war *•••• 
in the South, but which had precluded direct US countermeasures against . 
the North’s territory. The strikes thus were to serve clear notice upon 
sill concerned that the US would not abide by such rules in the future. 

• 

But the change in ground rules also posed serious public infor¬ 
mation and stage managing problems for the President. Until the February 
raids, and especially throughout the election campaign of 1$64, the case 
had regularly been made that the insurrection in the South was essentially 
a home-grown affair and largely self-supporting; now the argument had to 
be turned around and public opinion persuaded that there really wouldn’t 
be much difficulty cleaning up the South if infiltrators from the North 

would just go home and "leave their neighbors alone." 

■ • 

In the White House press release immediately following the re¬ 
prisal, therefore, major emphasis was placed on Hanoi’s role in the South 

.. .these attacks were only made possible by the continuing 
infiltration of personnel and equipment from North Vietnam. This 
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infiltration markedly increased during 1964 and continues to 
increase." ... "The key to the situation remains the cessation . 

. of infiltration from North Vietnam and the clear indication 
that it is prepared to cease aggression against its neighbors. 1 4o/ 

* * i , 

Another major new departure of the 7-8 February strikes was 
that they were intended to be at least a first step in more directly and 
actively associating the US with the South Vietnamese in "their" war. 

Thus while the retaliation was precipitated by the Pleiku incident, it 
was considered essential to justify it in broader terms — hot merely 
as a response to a single outrage committed against Americans, but as 
a response to & series of outrages, committed against South Vietnamese 
as well as Americans. 

Thus, the White House press release and, even more explicitly, 
the McNamara press briefing of February 7 4l/ spoke of three VC attacks, 
all "ordered and directed by the Hanoi regime," but only one of these 
was the Pleiku-Camp Holloway raid against U.S. installation. The two 
others cited in justification of the reprisal were attacks on Viet¬ 
namese villages in which, it was carefully pointed out, no American 
casualties were sustained. 

This effort to link the reprisal to VC offenses against both 
parties was reinforced by having the reprisal strikes conducted by both 
South Vietnamese and US forces. McNamara's statement heavily stressed 
the fact that "elements of the U.S. and South Vietnamese Air Forces 
were directed to launch joint retaliatory attacks..." 

• » 

* ■ - 

By demonstrating that the US was prepared to join with the 
South Vietnamese in military reprisals against North Vietnam for actions 
committed against either or both parties in the South, the strikes tended 
to weaken the policy line, assiduously adhered to up to that time, that 
the war was essentially a Vietnamese war. with US involvement confined to 
advice and support. Once the US began participating in such military 
reprisals on a regular basis, it would unavoidably begin to appear as 
more of a co-belligerent, along with South Vietnam, against the VC and 
their sponsors in North Vietnam. . 

m 

The practical significance.of this point is obvious. As long 
as the .U.S, maintained the policy line that it was not really directly 
engaged in the war, it had to deny its forces many proposed military ' 
actions in Southeast Asia, and had to impose on itself severe political 
constraints in its military operations. The abandonment of this policy 
line as a result of reprisal actions like FLAMING DART would open the 
way to a much wider range of politically acceptable US military options 
in Vietnam. 

* 

The 7-8 February strikes, however, were only a limited'and 
tentative first step, and far from an irrevocable commitment to the 
broader course of action they foreshadowed. The governing concept 



was still "tit-far-tat". The White House statement stressed the phrase 
"appropriate reprisal action" and, likening it to the' Gulf of Tonkin 
incident, characterized the response as similarly "appropriate and 
fitting." 

* . * 

The idea of equivalent punishment was conveyed by confining the 
strikes to a quite limited number of targets plausibly associated with 
infiltration. Thus the possibility was left open that these reprisals 
were strictly one-shot operations that would be carried out only in the 3 
event of spectacular enemy actions. But the public language was both 
ominous and ambiguous: "As-the U.S. Government has frequently stated, 
we seek no wider war. Whether or not this course can he maintained lies 
with the North Vietnamese aggressors." In fact, however, there was little 
expectation, that the North Vietnamese would "cease their aggression," 
and every expectation that the U.S. would go beyond a policy of event- 
associated reprisals. For imme diately following the first press release, 
the White House issued another significant presidential statement, order¬ 
ing what had long been recommended: 

* 

"...I have directed the orderly withdrawal of American 
dependents from South Vietnam...We have no choice now but to 
clear the decks and make absolutely clear our continued de¬ 
termination to back South Vietnam..." 42/ 

And as further indication that much more than a mere occasional reprisal 
was in the.offing, McNamara met with the JCS on the following day to 
request that they prepare and submit to him their recommendations for 
an eight-week air strike campaign against infiltration-associated tar¬ 
gets in the lower portion of North Vietnam as a sustained reply to any 
further provocations. 43/. 

D. An Act of Defiance 

The flashing red warning signals — if that is what they were — 
were not heeded by Hanoi. On the contrary, in what was regarded by some 
observers as a calculated act of defiance, the VC staged another dramatic 
attack on .10 February, this one against a US enlisted men's billet in 
Qui Nhon, inflicting the heaviest single loss of American personnel yet. - 
Within 24 hours, US and South Vietnamese aircraft executed the largest 
retaliatory air strike of the war up to that time. Named FLAMING DART II, 
28 VNAF A-lH's and 20 USAF F-100's hit Chap Le. Simultaneously, Navy 
aircraft struck Chanh Hoa not far from Dong Hoi, just north of the DMZ. 

• 

This time, significantly, the strikes were not characterized as 
a reprisal linked to the immediate incident. Instead, the White House 
release of February 11, 44/ listed a long series of VC incidents and 
attacks that had occurred since February 8, most of which were not 
"spectacular" but quite normal features of the Vietnam war. The state¬ 
ments moreover characterised the US air strikes as a more generalised 
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response to these "further direct provocations by the. Hanoi regime," and 
to these "continued acts of aggression." The words "retaliation" and 
"reprisal" were carefully avoided and the joint US/GVN statement.released 
in Saigon the same day actually characterized the air attack action for 
the first time as "air operations." 


The change in terminology from "retaliation" or "reprisal" to 
"response," from a specific set of incidents to "continued aggression," 
and from a single attack to "air operations" was clearly deliberate. 

A strict reprisal policy, although permitting the US to strike the North, 
would have left the initiative in the enemy's hands and would have re¬ 
stricted the US to the kinds of responses that could be represented ac 
equivalent or "fitting." But, more important, the new terminology re¬ 
flected a conscious U.S. decision to broaden the reprisal concept as • 
gradually and as imperceptibly as possible to accommodate a much wider 
policy of sustained, steadily intensifying air attacks against North 
Vietnam, at a rate and on a scale to be determined by the U.S As will 
be discussed further in the next section, that decision was being force¬ 
fully pressed upon the President by his principal advisers immediately 
after FLAMING DART I (February. 7) . Whether the President had tacitly or 
explicitly accepted this course before FLAMING DART II (February 11), is 
not recorded. But it would have been important to him politically in 
any event to play it with a minimum of drama and to preserve maximum • 
flexibility. It seemed sensible to make it all appear as a logical 
sequence of almost unavoidable steps, to avoid portraying any single 
move as a watershed or any single decision as. irreversible, T’op 
F ebruary 11 strikes did constitute a much sharper break with past policy 
than any previous US action in Vietnam; they set the stage for the con¬ 
tinuing bombing program that was now to be launched in earnest; but they 
were presented and discussed publicly in very muted tones. 


Some of the President's private comments on the attacks are 
reported by one of his more perceptive biographers, Philip Geyelin, 
in the following' terms: 


His discussion of the first two retaliatory attacks, follow¬ 
ing Pleiku and Qui Nhon, was almost offhand. To one visitor, he 
lampooned the 'crisis' tones of the television broadcasters, the 
long faces, and the grim talk of big, black limousines assembled 
for weightly policy-making. 

They woke us up in the middle of the night, and we woke 
them up in the middle*of the night. Then they did it again, 
and we did it again, was the way he described it. If he sus¬ 
pected he was on the front edge of a major plunge into a fair- 
sized- ground weir in Asia, he hid his concern masterfully, dis¬ 
missing all the excitement as the sort of thing that happens 
periodically. . 
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Geyelin gives the President very high marks for his performance: 

* 

i* 

...his handling of Vietnam in the early months of 1965 vas 
more than just skillful, it was a triumph of international and 
domestic politics. For if one accepts the need to right the 
•equilibrium, * then it cannot be denied that Lyndon Johnson 
moved to do so with a bare minimum of dissent at home and less 
foreign opposition than might have been expected. And he did 
it, at least for a good many months, without giving the Commu¬ 
nist Chinese or the Russians provocation in such intolerable 
degree that they felt obliged to move in any drastic way to the 
defense of Hanoi. 45 / 

. ♦ 

E. Reactions at Home and Abroad : 


Official and public reactions to the retaliatory strikes were 
fairly predictable. In the U.S., as Newsweek put it, the decision 
"touched off a wave of national concern and international jitters 
unequalled since the US-Soviet confrontation over the Cuban missile 
build-up.” 46 / Much of the US press expressed serious doubts about 
where the US was heading in Vietnam. A great majority of the nation's 
newspapers regarded the strikes as necessary and justified and the ' 


notion that Pleiku was a deliberate VC provocation was widely accepted. 
But many admitted to confusion as to just what U.S. policy in Vietnam 
was; (e.g'., Kansas City Star :- "Do we have a specific, unwavering policy 
or are we improvising from crisis to crisis?" St. Louis Post-Dispatch : 

"A strike for strike strategy.. .without any ultimate objective except to 
hang on in Vietnam, is not much of a policy." New York Times (James 
Reston): ”We do not know what the President has in mind.. .For the moment 
we seem to be standing mute in Washington, paralyzed before a great 
issue and merely digging our thought deeper into the accustomed military 
rut.") 


In Western Europe reactions were less uniform. To the dismay 
of leftist members of his own Labor Party, the U.K.*s Harold Wilson 
phoned a message of solid support to President Johnson. Moreover, the 
London Economist saw the bombing as part of a drama acted out for the 
benefit of Mr. Kosygin as a warning to all communist countries "that 
there are limits beyond which the Viet Cong cannot push things in the 
South without bringing down American reprisals on -the North. There is 
no call to specify exactly what these limits are; but to make it clear 
that they exist, the shot across Mr. Kosygin's bow was essential." 47/ 
.By contrast, de Gaulle issued a cool statement that the Southeast Asia 
crisis "cannot be settled by force of arms" and called again for a new 
Geneva conference to end the war — a recommendation that was echoed by 
India's Prime Minister Shastri and U.N. Secretary General U Thant. 


The pro-Western nations in Southeast Asia that live in the 
shadow of Communist China — Thailand, Malaysia, Taiwan, Australia — 

« 

' « 

• • 
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were visibly cheered. 48 / In South Vietnam, General Nguyen Khanh pro¬ 
claimed that the VNAR reprisal strike after Pleiku marked "the happiest 
day of my life." . 

The most interesting reactions, of course, were those of the 
Bloc countries . As predicted in CIA's October 1S64 estimate, 49/ the 
reactions of the three principal Communist powers to the limited US repri¬ 
sal strikes were relatively restrained, with both Moscow and Peking promptly 
and publicly pledging unspecified support and assistance to Hanoi. Beneath 
the verbiage of condemnation of the U.S. "provocation," however, there was 
a measure of caution in both pledges. Neither raised the specter of a broad 
conflict or portrayed the U.S. actions as a threat to "world" peace. 

Peking * s propaganda, though full of bellicosity and bluster, and publicis¬ 
ing huge anti-U.S. rallies organized in China's major cities, carefully 
avoided threatening any direct Chinese intervention. Thus it warned that, 
if the U.S. spread the flames of war to the DRV, "the Vietnamese people 
will, most assuredly, destroy the U.S. aggressors lock, stock, and barrel 
on their own soil." 50/ The propaganda line also suggested that only 
actual U.S. invasion of North Vietnam would precipitate direct Chinese 
intervention in the war. 

4 

* 

Moscow's response was even more restrained, "in the face of U.S. 
actions" the Soviet statement said, the USSR "will be forced, together with 
its allies and friends, to take further measures to safeguard the security 
and strengthen the defense capability of the DRV." And it added that "no 
one should doubt that the Soviet people will fulfill its international 
duty to the fraternal socialist country." Like Peking, however, it derided 
U.S. statements that the air strikes were retaliatory, and Soviet media 
widely publicized international expressions of indignation and popular, 
protests in the USSR. While indicating that "DRV defenses"would be strength - j 
ened,.some Moscow broadcasts took note of growing interest in the United 
States and elsewhere for a negotiated settlement in Vietnam. 51/ 

• * 

Hanoi 1 s voluble, heated propaganda reaction to the air strikes 

pictured the incident as a sequel to previous air and naval "provocations" 
against the DEV rather than as a move which essentially altered either 
America's or North Vietnam's positions in the conflict. DRV propaganda 
hailed the "heroic exploit" of the antiaircraft units and claimed that, 
in the first raid, 12 planes were downed. . . . 

• • 

Officially, Hanoi responded in a more carefully worded fashion. 

A Defense Ministry statement on the 7th warned that the United States 
must "bear the responsibility" for the "consequences" of its "aggression" 
and demanded an end to "provocative and war-seeking acts against the DRV 
and the aggressive war in South Vietnam." Implying that the air raids 
would not deter future rebel aggression in the South, the DRV Government 
declared that "the Vietnamese people will never shrink before any threat 
of the United States" and will "further increase their forces and step 
up their struggle." The Viet Cong's Liberation Radio on the 8th pro¬ 
tested the air raids and- said they had "heightened the determination of 
our people throughout the country to fight and win." 52/ 
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V. "SUSTAINED REPRISAL** AND ITS VARIAKTS — ADVOCACY SHIFTS INTO HIGH C-E. ? 

A. The McGearge Bundy Recommendation 

% 

Pleiku, and the first FLAMING DART reprisal, caught the McGeorge 
Bundy group (which also included Assistant Secretary of Defense John 
McNaughton, White House Aide Chester Cooper, and Chair man of the Vietnam 
Coordinating Group Leonard Unger) in the midst of intensive discussions 
with the US llission in Saigon. These discussions covered the whole range 
of US-Vietnam policy options, particularly the complex issue of future 
pressures on the North. Immediately following the reprisal decision of 
February 7 > the group returned to Washington via Air Force One. Enroute 
and airborne, they drafted a memorandum to the President which was intended 
to reflect in some degree the consensus reached among the Bundy group and 
with the U.S. Mission in Saigon. 53/ But in an unmistakable way, the memo¬ 
randum also represents a highly personal Bundy assessment and point of 
view. For this reason, and because of its unique articulation of a 
rationale for the ROLLING THUNDER policy, it is reproduced here in con¬ 
siderable detail. 


The Summary Conclusions, presented at the very outset of the 
memorandum, set the tone of the more detailed elaboration that is to 
follow: 


The situation in Vietnam is deteriorating, and without new 
U.S. action defeat appears inevitable — probably not in a 
matter of weeks or perhaps even months, but within the next 
year or so. There is still time to turn it around, but not 
much. 

* 

<• 

The stakes in Vietnam are extremely high. The American 
investment is very large, and American responsibility is a 
fact of life which is palpable in the atmosphere of Asia, and 
even elsewhere. The international prestige of the United 
States, and a substantial part of our influence, are directly 
at risk in Vietnam. There is no way of unloading the burden 
on the Vietnamese themselves, and there is no way of negotiat¬ 
ing ourselves out of Vietnam which offers any serious promise 
at present. It is possible that at some future time a neutral 
non-Communist force may emerge, perhaps under Buddhist leader¬ 
ship, but no such force currently exists, and any negotiated 
U.S. withdrawal today would mean surrender on the installment 
plan. ... 

♦ 

The policy of graduated and continuing reprisal outlined 
in Annex A is the most promising course available, in my 
judgment. That judgment is shared by all who accompanied me 
from Washington,' and I think by all members of the country • 
team, - ' 
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The events of the last twenty-four hours have produced a 
practicable point of departure for'this policy of reprisal, 
and for. the removal of U.S. dependents.. They may also have 
catalyzed the format ion.of a new Vietnamese government. If’so, 
the situation may he at a turning point. 


There is much that can and should he done to support and 
to supplement our present effort, while adding sustained repri¬ 
sals. But I want to stress one important general conclusion which 
again is shared hy all members of my party: the U.S. mission is 
composed of outstanding men, and U.S. policy within Vietnam is 
mainly right and well directed-. None of the special solutions 
or criticisms put forward with zeal by individual reformers in 
government or in the press is of major. importance, and many of 
them are flatly wrong. No man is perfect, and not every tactical 
step of recent months has been perfectly chosen, hut when you 
described the Americans in Vietnam as your first team, you were 
right. 


After a brief description of the general situation in Vietnam as 
the Bundy group found it, the memorandum explains the crucial question of 
whether and to what degree a stable government is a necessity for the 
successful prosecution, of U.S. policy in Vietnam. It is well to bear in 
mind that the achievement of considerable government stability had been 
made, in all previous "pressure guidance," a sine qua non .of any transi¬ 
tion to Phase II action against the North. And yet GVN stability con¬ 
tinued to be a must elusive goal. Bundy now seemed to be arguing that 


the U.S. may have been insisting on a more perfect government than was 
really necessary, at least in the short run: 


■ • . 

For immediate purposes — and especially for the initia- • 

tion of reprisal policy, we believe that the government need 

be no stronger than it is today with General Khanh as the focus 

of raw power while a weak caretaker government goes through the 

motions. Such a government can execute military decisions and 

it can give formal political support to joint US/GVN policy. 

That is about all it can do. 

• ♦ 

• ♦ • 

* • 

In the longer run, it is necessary that a government be 
established which will in one way or another be able to main¬ 
tain its political authority against all challenges over a 
• longer time than the governments of the last year and a half. 

♦ 

The composition and direction of such a government is a 
most difficult problem, and we do not wholly agree with the . 
mission in our estimate of its nature. 

■ t 

* * * 1 

The mood of the mission with respect to the prospect of 
obtaining such a government is one of pessimism and-frustra- 
tion* This is only natural in terms of the events of the past 

many weeks... 

* • 

•- # 
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•Specifically, we believe that General Khanh, with all his 
faults, is by long odds the outstanding military man currently 
in sight — and the most impressive personality generally. We 
do not share the conclusion of Ambassador Taylor that he must 
somehow be removed from the military and political scene. 

There are strong reasons for the Ambassador's total lack 
of confidence in Khanh. At least twice Khanh has acted in ways 
that directly spoiled Ambassador Taylor's high hopes for Decem¬ 
ber. When he abolished the High National Council he undercut 
the prospect of the stable government needed for Phase II action 
against the North. In January he overthrew Huong just when the 
latter, in the Embassy's view, was about to succeed in putting 
the bonzes in their place... 

...our principal reasons for opposing any sharp break with N 
Khanh is that we see no one else in sight with anything like his 
ability to combine military authority with some sense of politics. 

Bundy also differed from the Embassy on the necessity of "facing 
down" the Buddhist leaders, believing instead that they should be 
"incorporated" into GVN affairs rather than being "confronted." He 
stressed the significance of these differences, but then generously en¬ 
dorsed the Mission's overall relationship to and handling of the GVN. 

* 

Having registered these two immediate and important differ¬ 
ences of emphasis, we should add that in our judgment the mission 
has acted at about the right level of general involvement in the 
problem of Vietnamese government-making. American advice is so ught 
by ail elements, and all try to bend it to their own ends. The 
mission attempts to keep before all elements the importance of 
stable government, and it quietly presses the value of those who 
are known to be good, solid, able ministerial timber... 

% 

...It is important that the mission maintain a constant and 
active concern with the politics of government-making. This it 
is doing. 

4 

Bundy then went on to pay obeisance to the need for a stronger 
pacification program and for greater recognition that the Vietnamese need 
"a sense of positive hope": 

• 

If we suppose that new hopes are raised — at least tem- 
. porarily — by a reprisal program, and we support further 
• that a government somewhat better than the bare minimum is 
established, the most urgent order of business will then be 
the improvement and broadening of the pacification program, 

especially in its non-military elements... * 

« 

...Vietnamese talk is full of the need for 'revolution.' 
Vietnamese practice is empty of action to match the talk — 



so so that the word devolution r sometimes seems to have . 
no real meaning. Yet in fact there is plainly a deep and 
strong yearning among the young and the unprivileged for a 
new and better social order. This is what the Buddhist 
leaders are groping toward; this , is what the students and 
young Turk generals are seeking. This yearning does not find 
an adequate response in American policy as Vietnamese see it. 
This is one cause of latent anti-American feeling. We only 
perceived this problem toward the end of our visit. We think 
it needs urgent further attention. We make no present recom¬ 
mendations. We do believe that over the long pull our military 
and political fir mn ess must be matched by our political and eco 
nomic support for the hopes that are embodied to Vietnamese in 
the word, ‘revolution.' 


Bundy harbored no illusions concerning the enemy 1 s ability and 
determination: 

The prospect in Vietnam is grim. The energy and persis¬ 
tence of the Viet Cong are astonishing. They can appear 
anywhere — and at almost any time.. They have accepted extra¬ 
ordinary losses and they come back for more. They show skill 
in their sneak attacks and ferocity when cornered. Yet the 
weary country does not want them to win. 


A I 1 


xhere are a ho si or oiiiugs the Vietnamese need to do 
better and areas in which we need to help them. The plape 
where we can help most is in the clarity and firmness of our 
own commitment to what is in fact as well as in rhetoric a 
common cause. 


Finally, Bundy explained, the central rationale of his recommen 

dations: 

♦ * 

There is one grave weakness in our posture in Vietnam 
which is within our own power to fix — and that is a wide¬ 
spread belief that we do not have the will and force and 
patience an determination to take the necessary action and 
stay the course. 

* • 

• • * 

* w 

♦ 

This is the overriding reason for our present recommen¬ 
dation of a policy of sustained reprisal. Once such a policy 
is put in force, we shall ba able to speak in Vietnam on many 

topics and in many ways, with growing force and effectiveness. 

• • 

4 * 

One final word. At its very best the struggle in Vietnam 
will be long. It seems to us important that this fundamental 
. fact be made clear and our understanding of it be made clear 
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to our own people and to the people" of Vietnam. Too often in 
the past we have conveyed the' impression that we expect an 
early solution when those who live with this war know that no 
early solution: is possible. It is our own belief that the 
people of the United States have .the necessary will to accept 
and to execute a policy that rests upon the reality that there 
is no short cut to success in South Vietnam." 


Appended to the Bundy memorandum as Annex A is a detailed, care¬ 
fully formulated explanation of his "sustained reprisal" policy, including 
specific action recommendations. Because of its explicitness and clarity., 
it is reproduced in full: 


"A POLICY OF SUSTAINED REPRISAL 


"l. Introductory 

"We believe that the best available way of increasing our chance of 
success in Vietnam is the development and execution of a policy of 
sustained reprisal against North Vietnam — a policy in which air and 
naval action against the North is justified by and related to the whole 
Viet Cong campaign of violence and terror in the South. 


"While we believe that the risks of such a policy are acceptable, we 
emphasize that its costs are real. It implies significant U.S. air losses 
even if no .full air war is joined, and it seems likely that it would 
eventually require an extensive and costly effort against the whole air 
defense system of North Vietnam. U.S. casualties would be higher — and 
more visible to American feelings — than those sustained in the struggle 
in South Vietnam. 


"Yet measured against the costs of defeat in Vietnam, this program 
seems cheap. And even if it fails to turn the tide — as it may — the 
value of the effort seems to us to • exceed its cost. 

"il. Outline of the Policy 

"l. In partnership with the Government of Vietnam, we should develop 
and exercise the option to retaliate against any VC act of violence to 
persons or property. 

"'2. In .practice, we may wish at the outset to relate our reprisals 
to those acts of relatively high visibility such as the Pleiku incident. 
Later, we might retaliate against the assassination of a province chief, 
but not necessarily the murder of a hsmlet official; we might retaliate 
against a grenade thrown into a crowded cafe in Saigon, but not neces¬ 
sarily to a shot, fired in a small shop in the countryside. 

"3. Once a program of reprisals is clearly underway, it should not 

be necessary to connect each specific act against North Vietnam to a 

• , 
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particular outrage in the South. It should he possible, for example, 
to publish,!-weekly lists of outrages in the South and to have it clearly 
understood that these outrages are the cause of such action against the 
North, as may be occurring in the current period. Such a more generalized 
pattern of reprisal would remove much of the difficulty involved in f ind - 
ing precisely matching targets in response to specific atrocities. Even 
in such a more general pattern, however, it would be important to insure 
that the general level of reprisal - action remained in close correspondence 
with the level of outrages in the South. We must keep it clear at every 
stage both to Hanoi and to the world, that our reprisals will be reduced 
or stopped when outrages in the South are reduced or stopped — and that 
we are not attempting to destroy or conquer North Vietnam. 


• ‘ ” 4 . In the early stages of such a course, we should take the appro¬ 

priate occasion to make clear our firm intent to undertake reprisals on 
' any further acts, major or minor, that appear to us and the GVN as 
indicating Hanoi’s support. We would announce that our two governments 
have been patient and forebearing in the hope that Hanoi would come to 
its senses without the necessity of our having to take further action; 
but the outrages continue and now we must react against those who are 
responsible; we will not provoke; we will not use our force indiscrimi¬ 
nately; but we can no longer sit by in the face of repeated acts of terror 
and violence for which the DRV is responsible. 


" 5 * Having once made this anno .incement, we should execute our re¬ 
prisal policy with as lev a level of public noise as possible. It .is to 
our interest that our acts should be seen — but we do not wish to boast 
about them in ways that make it hard for Hanoi to shift its ground. We 
should instead direct maximum attention to the continuing acts of violence 
which are the cause of our continuing reprisals. 


"6. This reprisal policy should begin at a low level. Its level of 
force and pressure should be increased only gradually — and as indicated 
above it should be decreased if VC terror visibly decreases. The object 
would not be to "win" an air war against Hanoi, but rather to influence 

the course of the struggle in the South. 

. 

4 

"7* At the same time it should he recognized that in order to main- ^ 
tain the power of reprisal without risk of excessive loss, an "air war" 
may in fact he necessary. We should therefore he ready to develop a 
separate justification for energetic flak suppression and if necessary 
for the destruction of Communist air power. The essence of such an 
explanation should he that these actions are intended solely to insure 
the effectiveness of a policy of reprisal, arid in no sense represent 
any intent to wage offensive war against the North. These distinctions 

should not he difficult to develop. 

» 

"8. It remains quite possible, however, that this reprisal policy 
would get us quickly into the level of military activity contemplated in 
the so-called Phase II of our December planning. It may even get us' 
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"beyond this level with Hanoi and Peiping, if there is a Communist counter 
action. We and the GVN should also "be prepared for a spurt of VC terror- 
ism, especially in urban areas, that would dwarf anything yet experienced. 
These are the rids of any action. They should he carefully reviewed — 
hut we believe than to be acceptable. • 


”9* We are convinced that the political values of reprisal require 
a continuous operation. Episodic responses geared on a one-for-one basis 
to "spectacular" outrages would lack the persuasive force of sustained 
pressure. More important still, they would leave it- open to the Communists 
to avoid reprisals entirely by giving up only a small element of their 
own program. The Gulf of Tonkin affair produced a sharp upturn in morale 
in South Vietnam. When it remained an isolated episode, however, there 
was a severe relapse. It is the great merit of the proposed scheme that 
to stop it the Caamunists would have to stop enough of their activity in 
the South to permit the probable success of a determined pacification 
effort. 


"III. Expected Effect of Sustained Reprisal Policy ' 

' « • 

• ♦ 

"1. We emphasize that our primary target in advocating a reprisal 
policy is the improvement of the situation in South Vietnam. Action 
against the I;orth is usually urged as a means of affecting the will of 
Hanoi to direct and support the VC. We consider this an important but 
longer-range purpose. The immediate and critical targets are in the 
South — in the minds of the South Vietnamese and in the minds of the 
Viet Cong cadres. 

• ♦ 

"2.; Predictions of the effect of any given course of action upon 
the states of mind of people are difficult. It seems very clear that 
if the United States and the Government of Vietnam join in a policy of 
reprisal, there will be a sharp immediate increase in optimism in the 
South, among nearly all articulate groups. The Mission believes and our 
own conversations confirm — that in all sectors of Vietnamese opinion 
there is a strong belief that the United States could do much mere if it 
would, and that they are suspicious of our failure to use more of our 
obviously enormous power. At least in the short run, the reaction to 
reprisal policy would be very favorable. 

• 

"3- This favorabl reaction should offer opportunity for increased 
American influence in pressing for a more effective government — at 
least in the short run. Joint reprisals would imply military planning 
in which the American role would necessarily be controlling, and this 
new relation should add to our bargaining power in other military efforts. 
-- and conceivably on a wider plane as well if a more stable government 
is formed. We hare the whip hand in reprisals as we do not in other 
fields. 

• ■ 

* • 

"4. The Vietnamese increase in hope could well increase the readi- 
■ness of Vietnamese factions themselves to join together in forming a 
more effective government. 



"5,. We think it plausible that effective and sustained reprisals, 
even in a low key, would have a substantial depressing effect upon the 
morale of Viet Cong cadres in South Vietnam. This is the strong 
opinion of CIA Saigon. It is based upon reliable reports of the initial 
Viet Cong reaction to the Gulf of Tonkin episode, and also upon the 
solid general assessment that the determination of Hanoi and the apparent 
timidity of the mighty United States are both major items in Viet Cong 
confidence. 

"6. The long-run effect of reprisals in the South is far less clear. 

It may be that like other stimulants, the value of this one would decline 
over time. Indeed the risk of this result is large enough so that we 
ourselves believe that a very major effort all along the line should be 
made in South Vietnam to take full advantage of the imm ediate stimulus of 
reprisal policy in its early stages. Our object should be to use this 
new policy to effect a visible upward turn in pacification, in govern¬ 
mental effectiveness, in operations against the Viet Cong, and in the 
whole US/GVH relationship. - It is changes in these areas that can have 
enduring long-term effects. . - . 

"7. While emphasizing the importance of reprisals in the South, we 
do not exclude the impact on Hanoi. We believe, indeed, that it is of 
great importance that the level of reprisal be adjusted rapidly and 
visibly to both upward and downward shifts in the level of Viet Cong 
offenses. We want to keep before Hanoi the carrot of our desisting as 
well as the stick of continued pressure. We also need to conduct the ' 
application, of the force so that there is always a prospect of worse to 
come. • . 

♦ > 

”8. We cannot assert that a policy of sustained reprisal will succeed 

in changing the course of the contest in Vietnam, It may fail, and we 
cannot estimate the odds of success with any accuracy — they may be 
somewhere between 25$ and 75$. What we can say is that even if it fails, 
the policy will be worth it. At a minimum it will damp down the charge 
that we did not do all that we could have done, and this charge will be . 
important in many countries, including our own. Beyond that, a reprisal 
policy — to the extent that it demonstrates U.S. willingness to employ 
this new. norm in counter-insurgency — will set a higher price for the 
future upon all adventures of guerrilla warfare, and it should therefore 
somewhat increase our ability to deter such adventures. We must recognize, 
however y that that ability will be gravely weakened if there is failure 

for any reason in Vietnam. 

* 

• • * 

"IV. Present Action Recommendations 

"1. This general recommendation was developed in intensive discus¬ 
sions in the days just before the attacks on Pleiku. These attacks ana 
our reaction to them have created an ideal opportunity fo.r the prompt 
development and execution of sustained reprisals. Conversely, if no such 
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policy is now developed, we face the grave danger that Pleiku, like the 
Gulf of Tonkin, may he a short-run stimulant and a long-term depressant. 
We therefore re comae nd that the necessary preparations he made for con¬ 
tinuing reprisals. The major necessary steps to he taken appear to us 
to he the following: 


. "(l) We should complete the evacuation of dependents. 

\ , 

"(2) We should quietly start the necessary westward deploy¬ 
ments of hack-up contingency forces. 

« • 

*X3) We should develop and refine a running catalogue of Viet 
Cong offenses which can he published regularly and related clearly to • 
our own reprisals. Such a catalogue should perhaps build on the founda¬ 
tion of an initial White Paper. 


"(4) We -should initiate joint planning with the GVN on both the 
civil and military level. Specifically, we should give a clear and 
strong signal to those now forming a government that we will be ready 
for this policy when they are. . 


”(5) We should develop the necessary public and diplomatic state¬ 
ments to accompany the initiation and continuation of this program. 


"(6) We should insure that a reprisal program is matched by 
renewed public commitment to our family of programs in the South, so 
that the central importance of the southern struggle may never be neg¬ 
lected. 


♦ 

"(7) We should plan quiet diplomatic communications of the 
precise meaning of what we are and are not doing, to Hanoi, to Peking 
and to Moscow. 


“(8) We should be prepared to defend and to justify this new 
policy by concentrating attention in every forum upon its cause — the 

aggression in the South. 

« * 

(9) We should accept discussion on-these terms in any forum, 
but we should not now accept the idea of negotiations of any sort except 
on the basis of a stand down of Viet Cong violence. A program of sus-- 
tained reprisal, with its direct link to Hanoi's continuing aggressive 
actions in the South will not involve us in nearly the level of inter¬ 
national recrimination which would be precipitated by a go-Horth program 
which was not so connected. For this reason the international pressures 

for negotiation should be quite manageable. ” 

• • 


B. The Taylor Conception of "Graduated Reprisals” 


At about the same time that the McGeorge Bundy memorandum was 
being submitted to the President, Ambassador Taylor, in a cable from 


Saigon, 54/ conveyed his own views concerning a future reprisal program 
to Washington. Hint surprisingly, (since they had exchanged ideas ex¬ 
tensively in Saigon) Taylor's concept closely paralleled Bundy's in many 
of its features. But in at least one significant respect it diverged 
•sharply. - Whereas Bundy's main objective was to influence the course of 
the struggle in the South (providing a boost to GVN morale and cohesion, 
affording an opportunity for increased American influence upon and bar¬ 
gaining power with the GVN, and exerting a depressing effect upon VC 
cadres), Taylor's principal aim was "to bring increasing pressure on the 

DRV to cease its intervention," 

♦ • 

, * 

The areas of agreement between Taylor and Bundy were considerable. 

Like Bundy, he recommended "a measured, controlled sequence of actions 
against the DRV taken in reprisal for DRV-inspired actions in South 

Vietnam.carried out jointly with the GVN and ... directed solely 

against DRV military targets and infiltration routes..." The reprisals 
could be "initiated on the basis of a general catalogue or package of 
VC outrages, no one particularly grave itself...? and could be varied 
"with the general level of VC outrages in SVN or, if we so desired, 
progressively raised.... Thus it would be tantamount to the so-called 
Phase n escalati®, but justified on the basis of retaliation." Like 
Bundy, he believed "that we should limit US/GVN publicity to the bare 
minimum..." and he also cautioned that "we should attempt to avoid in 
the present situation a general letdown in morale and spirit which 
followed our action in the Tonkin Gulf." 

« m 

* 

» % 

But Taylor's concept was much more directly aimed at bringing pres¬ 
sures to bear against the DRV, to give them "serious doubts as to their 
chances for ultimate success" and to cause them to cease their aggression 
and to accede to a rigorously enforced 1954/1962 Geneva-type settlement. 55/ 
It was this focus on the North , rather than a rededication of the GVN to 
the struggle in the South , that Taylor considered to be the real benefit 
of a reprisal policy. Integrating the Vietnamese in a program against 
the DRV, he be 11 eyed, would have an exhilarating effect which, if exploited 
early "could lead to a greater sense of purpose and direction both in the 
government '.nd the military and awaken new hope for eventual victory on 
the part of the Vietnamese • people." 

« , 

• ♦ 

In a subsequent cable, 56/ Taylor spelled out his "graduated reprisal" 

concept in a more orderly fashion: ' 

* 

"In review of the rationale for concept of graduated repris¬ 
als we are of the opinion that, in order of importance, it should 

have the following objectives: 

* 

% 

♦ 

(a) She will of Hanoi leaders; 

* . , * , * 

(b) GVN morale; and 

« ^ 

(c) Ihysical damage to installations having some bearing on 

the DRV ability to support VC. 

* * • 

. * 

' • • • . 
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Of these three, first appears to us by far the most important, 
since our effectiveness in influencing Hanoi leadership will, 
in the long run, determine the success or failure of our 
efforts in both North and South Vietnam. Second objective, 
effect on GVN morale, is also important and fortunately the 
requirements. for building morale in the South are roughly the 
same as those for impressing Hanoi leaders with the rising 
costs of their support of the VC. In this case, what is bad 

for Hanoi is generally good for Saigon. 

* . ‘ 

Effect of the physical destruction of material objects and 
infliction of casualties vill not, in our judgnent, have a 
decisive bearing upon the ability of DRV to support VC. However, 
degree of damage and number of casualties inflicted gauge the 
impact of our operations on Hanoi leadership and hence are im¬ 
portant as a measure of their discomfort. 

» . 

...We should keep our response actions controllable and 
optional to maximum degree possible sc that we can act or 

withhold action when and .as we choose. This need for flexi- 

« 

bility argues strongly for vagueness in defining criteria for 
situations justifying retaliation and for retention of freedom • 
of action to make ad hoc decisions in light of our. interests at 
the moment. But in any case, complete flexibility will not be 
possible... 

* • 

♦ * 

• • I 

Assuming that we have achieved control and flexibility, we 
will then need to think of the tempo which we wish to communi¬ 
cate to the retaliatory program, with primary consideration 
given to effect of the program on Hanoi leadership*. It seems 
clear to us that there should be a gradual, orchestrated accele¬ 
ration of tempo measured in terms of frequency, size, number 
and/or geographical location of the reprisal strikes and of 
related activities such as BARBEL ROLL and 3^-A. An upward 
trend in any or all of these forms of intensity will convey 
signals which, in combination, should present to the DRV leaders 
a vision of inevitable, ultimate destruction if they do not change 
their ways. The exact rate of acceleration is a matter of judg¬ 
ment but we consider, roughly speaking, that each successive week 
should include some new act on our part to increase pressure on 
Hanoi... 

« • 

• 

We do not believe that our reprisal program will lead the 
GVN to believe that we have taken over their war and that they 
can reduce their anti-VC activities. We hope that the opposite 
will be the effect and the retaliatory actions in the North will 
give impulsion to the defensive efforts in the South. However, 
the Dept's*fear can certainly not be ruled out and we shall watch 
closely the GVN reaction to the program as it unfolds.” 



One of Ambassador Taylor’s major concerns was that, if a graduated 
reprisals program were adopted, it would be necessary to begin discus¬ 
sions with the GVN to seek agreement on mutually acceptable terns for 
the ultimate settlement of the conflict. Taylor thought of this as a 
•process of education by which he would guide the GVN towards formulat¬ 
ing a ’’framework of demands to be made on the DRV as well as the general 
negotiating procedures*" He outlined his proposed "terms for cessation 
of our reprisal attacks" as follows: 57/ 

* 

A, Demands 

■ 

« • 

1. DRV return to strict observance of 1954 accords 
with respect SVN and the 1962 agreement with respect to Laos 
-- that is, stop infiltration, and bring about a cessation of 
VC armed insurgency. (With respect to Laos strictly observe 
the 1962 accords with respect to Laos, including the with¬ 
drawal of all Viet Minh forces and personnel from Laos and 
recognize that the freedom of movement granted therein in Laos 
under those accords is not subject to veto or interference by 
any of the parties in Laos.) 

♦ 

* • 

B. In return and subject in each instance to a judgnent 
that DRV is complying faithfully and effectively: 

1. U.S, will return to 1954 accords with respect to. ' 
military personnel in SVN and GVN would be willing to enter 
into trade talks looking toward normalization of economic ■ 
relations between DRV and GVN. 

2. Subject to faithful compliances by DRV with 1954 
accords, U.S. and GVN would give assurances that they would nob 
use force or support the use of force by any other party to 
upset the accords with respect to the DRV. 

3. Within the framework of the 1954 accords, the GVN 
would permit VC desiring to <. so to return to the DRV without 
their arms and would grant amnesty to those peacefully laying 
down their arms and desiring to remain in SVN. 

1 . • 

C. If and when Hanoi indicates its acceptance of foregoing 
conditions, careful consideration must be given, to immediate 
subsequent procedures which will avoid danger of; (a) becoming 
involved in a cease fire vis-a-vis the . DRV and/or the VC 
accompanied by strung-out negotiations; (b) making conditions 
so stringent as to be unworkable from practical point of view. 
Probably best procedure would be to have the GVN and DRV meet 
in the DMZ at the military level under ICC auspices with U.S. 
observers to reach agreement mechanics of carrying out under- 

. standing while action against the VC and DRV continues, at 
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least in principle. RIG would have, to be associated with these 

negotiations at some point. 

• « 

It is evident from these and similar tough settlement terms and 
cessation "demands" that were being discussed between Saigon and Washing¬ 
ton at that time that there was a real expectation that the kinds of 
reprisal pressures contemplated would inflict such pain or threat of pain 
upon the DRV that it would be compelled to order a stand-down of Viet 
Cong violence and accept conditions that, from their point of view, were 
tantamount to surrender. Such a view is even more clearly implicit in 
the comments and proposals on reprisal programs emanating from the U.S. 
military leadership. 

* . ii 

. C. CINCPAC's "Graduated Pressures" Philosophy 

. . >■^■'1X1 II — ■ I I —.llllll ■l.ll w 

Admiral Sharp, commenting on Ambassador Taylor's reprisal and 
negotiating concepts, called attention to the need to make the reprisal 
program a very forceful one, if the DRV was to be persuaded to accede to 
a'cessation on US terms: 

I 

While it may be politically desirable to speak publicly in 

terms of a "graduated reprisal" program, I would hope that we 

are thinking, and will act, in terms of a "graduated pressures" 

philosophy which has more of a connotation of steady, relentless 

movement toward our objective of convincing Hanoi and Peiping of 

the prohibitive cost of than of their program of subversion, 

insurgency and aggression in SEAsia. 

« 

If a firm decision is made to embark upon a graduated 
pressures program, the recommendation contained in ^Taylor's 
Feb 11 message/ to undertake discussions with the RVH refer¬ 
ence joint US/GVN military actions is most necessary. Failure 
to develop firm arrangements concerning roles and responsibili¬ 
ties could result in over reliance on the U.S. contribution 
to the war effort, and perhaps GVN resorting to rash military 
actions from which we would have to bail them out. 

There is no question of the desirability of concurrently 
educating the GVW, as also proposed in Ref b, toward formula¬ 
tion of war objectives, demands and negotiating procedures to 
be employed against the DRV. I believe that, such an educational- 
process, combined with a graduated military pressures program . 
will further contribute to GW stability. 

4 * ^ 

We must be certain that we are dealing from a posture of 
strength before we sit down at the bargaining table. Success¬ 
ful direct increasing military pressures against KW must be 
complemented by a reversal of the trend toward VC success 

within RW. We must also exhibit-complete confidence • in our 
% 
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ability to win in Vietnam and so indicate by our willingness 
to rely - on our military superiority if need be. 

♦ • 

We must not be driven to premature discussions with the 
DRV in our eagerness to find a solution to the Southeast 
Asian problem. We should continue our military pressures, 
making (our) general objectives publicly known, while awaiting 
some sign that the DRV is ready to negotiate towards achieve¬ 
ment of those objectives... 

...Finally, any political program which is designed to 
formulate terms and procedures for reaching agreement on 
cessation of a graduated military pressures program, will be 
successful in proportion to the effectiveness of the military 
pressures program itself. 58/ 

D. JCS Eight-Week Program 

■ • 

As these discussions continued, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, re-' 
sponding to a McNamara request of 8 February, sent to the Secretary of 
Defense their recommendations 59/ for an initial program of military 
actions against the DRV, extending over a period of eight weeks. In 
accordance with McNamara's instructions, the program was to be confined 
generally to targets along Route 7 and south of the 19th parallel, was 
to employ both RVM and US forces, and was to be primarily a plan for air 
strikes. Since it was so constrained, the JCS program does not fully 
reflect the preferences of. the Joint Chiefs. But it does reveal some¬ 
thing of their thinking. The context in which the program would be • 

undertaken is described as follows; 

* 

It is visualized that the initial, overt air strikes of this 
program will have been undertaken as a retaliation in response 
to a provocative act by Viet Cong or DRV forces against US or 
RVN personnel or installations. Successive overt operations to 
provide sustained pressures and progressive destruction will be 
continued on the plausible justification of further provocations, 
which on the basis of recent past experience seem quite likely to 
exist. As this program continues the realistic need for precise 
event-association in this reprisal context will progressively 
diminish. A wide range of activities are within the scope of 
what may be stated to be provocations justifying reprisal. 

The program called for two to four US-VRAF strikes per week, ini¬ 
tially against targets along Route 7 south of the 19th parallel and near 

the Laos border. Specifically, the program was conceived as follows; 

* 

. The air attacks are scheduled for the first eight weeks at 
the rate of four fixed targets a week...These initial targets 
are located South of the 19th parallel with the exception of 



Target 89, an Armed Boute Reconnaissance of Route 7, in the 
DRV close to the Laos border. BARREL ROLL missions in Laos 
will be coordinated with air -strikes in the DRV near the Laos 
border to ensure maximum effectiveness. • 

1 

% 

■* * « 

a. The targets are attacked in the order of ascending 
risk to attacking forces and are attacked at a frequency that 
assures that continuous and regular pressure is maintained 
against the DRV. Authority should be delegated to CHJCPAC to 
select alternate weather targets from the list of previously 
approved targets for the eight weeks program. Subsequent 
weekly operations would be adjusted as appropriate when alter¬ 
nate targets are attacked. 

* « 

b. Airfields north of the 19th parallel are not 
scheduled for attack in the first eight weeks. However, if, 
during the scheduled attacks in this program, DRV or CHICOM 
aircraft attempt intercept of US/RVrl forces, the communist air 
threat involved should be eliminated. The program of gradu¬ 
ated pressures would then have reached a higher scale of esca¬ 
lation and would require reorientation. 

* V 

• 

The program also provided for naval gunfire bombardment and for con¬ 
tinuation of already ongoing activity, including 3^A operations, .resump¬ 
tion of DESOTO Patrols, and authorization for ground cross border 
operations. * '• 

. "V 

To carry out this program, the JCS wished to deploy about 30 more 
aircraft to the Western Pacific to deter or cope with any escalation 
that might result. This would include dispatch of 30 B-52's to Guam, 
deployment of 9 more USAF tactical fighter squadrons and- a fourth air¬ 
craft carrier. Some Marine and Army units would go to Thailand, and other 
units would be alerted. 

As for the risks of escalation, the JCS considered these as manage-''. .. 
able: . 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff believe that the DRV, Communist 
China, and the Soviet Union will make every effort through pro- . 
paganda and diplomatic moves to halt the US attacks. The DRV 
also will take all actions to defend itself, and open, overt 
. aggression in South Vietnam and Laos by the DRV might occur. . '• 

In addition, the mere initiation of the new US policy almost 
certainly would not lead Hanoi to restrain the Viet Congj 
Hanoi would probably elect to maintain the very intense levels 
of activity of the past few days. However, if the United States 
persevered in the face of threats and international pressures, 
and as the degree of damage inflicted on North Vietnam increased, 
the chances of a reduction in Viet Cong activity would rise. . 
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They further believe that the Chinese communists would be reluc¬ 
tant to become directly involved in .the fighting in Southeast 
Asia; however, as the number and severity of US attacks against 
. the DRV increase, they probably would feel an increased compul¬ 
sion to take same dramatic action to counter the impact of US 
pressures. There is a fair chance that Peiping would introduce 
limited numbers of Chinese ground forces as "volunteers" into 
North Vietnam, and/or northern Laos, intending to raise the 
■ spector of further escalation, to underline its commitment to 
assist the North Vietnamese, and to challenge the Soviets to * 
extend corresponding support. . They also’believe that the probable 
Soviet response to these US courses of action would consist both 
of a vigorous diplomatic and propaganda effort to bring the United 
States to the conference table and the provision of military sup¬ 
port to North Vietnam. While the extent and nature of the latter 
are difficult to predict, it almost certainly would include anti¬ 
aircraft artillery and radars. In order to provide a more effec¬ 
tive defense against the US air attacks, North Vietnam would 
probably press for surface-to-air missiles. The chances are about 
even that the Soviets would agree to provide some SA-2 defenses, 
but they would do so in ways calculated to minimize the initial 
risks to them. By providing the necessary Soviet personnel in. 
the guise of •technicians, ' the USSR could preserve the option of 
ignoring any Soviet casualties. In the event the DRV and Com¬ 
munist • Chinese openly undertake aggressive actions, the United 

States and its allies can deal with them adequately.... 

* • 

‘It is the. opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that the 
program herein proposed will demonstrate to the DRV that, con¬ 
tinuation of its direction and support of insurgencies will lead v 
progressively to more serious punishment. If the insurgency con¬ 
tinues with active DRV support, strikes against the DRV will be 
extended with intensified efforts against targets north of the 
19th parallel. * 


While the Joint Chiefs recast 
not all considered them adequate. 


.ended approval of the recommendations. 
General McConnell, Air Force Chief of 


Staff, believed that the much heavier air strike recommendations, wad e by 
the JCS in late IS®* were more appropriate than the mild actions now ' 
proposed. 60/ .General Wheeler backed deployment of more USAF and other 
air units but pressed for an integrated air'program against the North's 
transportation system, especially railroads. He also believed, along 
with General Harold K. Johnson, Army Chief of Staff, that three U.S. 
ground divisions might have to be sent to Southeast Asia. The JCS 
chairman directed the Joint Staff to examine the possibility of placing 
one or two of these divisions in northeast Thailand and a third, aug¬ 
mented by allied personnel, south of the demilitarized zone in South 
Vietnam. ‘ 



Some of these JCS recommendations were quickly accepted, particu- • 
larly those having to do with Air Force deployments. Thus the Adminis¬ 
tration, approved the dispatch, from 11 to 13 February, of 30 B-52’s to 
Guam and 30 KC-135's to Okinawa. Designated Arc Light, these bombers N 
and tankers of the Strategic Air Command (SAC) initially were earmarked- 
(though never used) for high-altitude, all-weather bombing of important 
targets in the North.* 6l/ 

* ■ ■» . 

• * * 

The particular JCS air strike program, on the other hand, was never 
adopted. The detailed JCS' target proposals did figure prominently in 
the* intensive highest-level‘reprisal and pressures planning that con¬ 
tinued during the succeeding weeks and months, but that planning was 
conducted essentially on an ad hoc basis, strike by strike, and did not 
at this stage embrace a multi-week program. 


VI. INITIATION OP "ROLLING THUNDER" — 18 DAYS OF MANEUVER AND DELAY 

m , 

• <••-«»»• • . t « > 4 , * 

% 

A. The Presidential Decision and Taylor’s Response 

The formal Presidential decision to inaugurate what eventually 
emerged as the ROLLING THUNDER program was made on Sunday, February 13* 
It was reported to Ambassador Taylor in a NODIS cable 62/ drafted in 
the White House and transmitted to Saigon late that afternoon. The full 
text of the message follows: 

% 

♦ 

* 

• The President today approved the following program for 
immediate future actions in follow-up decision he reported to 
you in Deptel 1653* ^Fhe first FLAMING DART reprisal decision^ 

1. We will intensify by all available means the program of 
pacification within SVN. 

2. We will execute a program of measured and limited air 
action jointly with GVN against selected military targets in ' 

DRV remaining south of 19.th parallel until further notice. 

♦ * 

« * 

• . I 

FYI. Our current expectation is that these attacks might come 
about once or twice a week and involve two or three targets on 

each day of operation. END FYI, 

• • 

* • 

3. We will announce this policy of measured action in 

general terms and ai, Ihe seme time, we will go to UN Security 
Council to make clear case that aggressor is Hanoi. We will 
also make it plain that we are ready and eager for 'talks' to 
bring aggression to an end. ; 

n 

4. We believe this 3-part program must be concerted with 
GVN, and we currently expect to announce it by Presidential 
statement directly after next authorized air action. We believe 
this action should take place as early as possible next week. 

5. You are- accordingly instructed to seek immediate GVN 
agreement on this. program. You are authorized to emphasize our 
conviction that announcement of readiness to talk is stronger 
diplomatic position than awaiting inevitable summons to Security 
Council by third parties. We would hope to have appropr iate GVN 

■ concurrence by Monday ^Feb l4th J if possible here. 

« «’ 

In presenting above to GVN, you should draw fully, as you 
see fit, on following arguments; 

• 

a. We are determined to continue with military actions 
regardless of Security Council deliberations and any 'talks' or 
negotiations that may ensue, unless and until Hanoi has brought 


its aggression to an end. Our demand would be that they cease 
infiltration and all forms of support and also the activity 

they are directing in the south. 

• ■ • , 

b. ' We consider the UN Security Council initiative, 
following another strikej essential if we are to avoid being 
faced with really damaging initiatives by the USSR or perhaps 
by such powers as India, France, or even the UN. 

c. At an early point in the UN Security Council initia¬ 
tive, we would expect to see calls for the DRV to appear in the 
UN. If they failed to appear, as in August, this will make 
doubly clear that it is they who are refusing to desist, and 
our position in pursuing military actions against the DRV would 
be strengthened. For same reason we would now hope GVN itself . 
would appear at UN and work closely with US. 

• , 

* » » , * i 

d. With or without Hanoi, we have every expectation that 
any 'talks* that may result from our Security Council initiative ' 
would in fact go on for many weeks or perhaps months and would 
above all focus constantly on the cessation of Hanoi's aggression 
as the precondition to any cessation of military action against • • 
the DRV. We further anticipate that any detailed discussions 
about any possible eventual form of agreement returning to the 
essentials of the 195^ Accords would be postponed and would be 
subordinated to the central issue. 

« 

For your private guidance, the following draft language is 

under consideration for Presidential announcement: 

• * , ‘ . 

BEGIN QUOTE : 

The aggression has continued. It has continued against the 
Vietnamese, and it has continued against Americans. In support 
of the independence of Vietnam, in the service of our nation, 
and in fulfillment of the solemn public obligation of our nation, 
and in our individual and collective self-defense, the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States, with the Government of Vietnam, has 
now decided that further action mu’st be taken. 

The actions we have agreed upon are three; . 

* * t 

First and most important, we will continue and will intensify - 
still further our campaign against terror and violence in South 
Vietnam itself. The establishment of civil peace and the disarm¬ 
ing of the Communis t forces are the first order of business for 
both our Governments. Our military and police actions will be 
increasingly energetic and effective. We will also strengthen 
and enlarge our efforts to move forward with the peaceful de¬ 
velopment of a society set free from fear. We will never make 


the mistake of assuming that there is any substitute for victory 
against aggression where it shows its open face — inside the 

borders of South Vietnam itself. 

• « 

Second — and at the same time — we will carry out measured 
but effective actions against military targets in Korth Vietnam. 
These actions will be reported to the United Nations' .Security 
Council under the Provisions of Article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter — and each such report will include a full account of 
the continuing acts of aggression which make our actions neces¬ 
sary. These actions will stop when the aggression stops. 

* * * 

m 

Third, we will press with urgency for talks designed to bring 

an end to tbe aggression and its threat to peace. I have today 

instructed Ambassador Stevenson to seek such action urgently, in 

the Security Council of the United Nations, and if that body 

should be hamstrung by any veto, we shall then press for .talks 

in another appropriate form. We believe that in any such talks 

the first object must be an end of aggression, and we believe . • 

that the government in Hanoi must be brought to the conference 

room. Our common purpose — and our only purpose — is to 

restore the peace and domestic tranquility which others have. so 

savagely attacked. END QUOTE 

% 

. 

« * 

Several aspects of the message are of interest. First, it features- 

intensified pacification as the first order of business and as a major 
point in the contemplated Presidential announcement. This stress on 
action in the South reflected a serious concern at high levels in the 
White House and the State Department at that time, that a growing pre-. 
occupation with action against the North would be likely to cause the 
US Mission and the GVN leadership to neglect the all-important struggle 
within the borders of South Vietnam. Second, the description of the air 
strike program, in the message is extremely cursory, suggesting that the 
President at this time still wished to preserve as much flexibility as * 
possible concerning the future scope and character of the program. And 
third, the message reveals the President’s intention, as of that date, to 
take the DRV aggression issue and the US bombing response promptly before 
the UN Security Council — an intention that was dropped several days . 
later in favor of a quite different approach,*’namely the UK/USSR 
Co-Chaincen initiative recounted below. In actuality, instead of mount¬ 
ing a major UK approach, the President contented himself initially with ■ 
a brief public statement 63 / of US objectives in Vietnam, which formed 
the keynote of the official line, and was to be frequently quoted by 

Administration officials in subsequent weeks: 

« 

• As I have said so many, many times, and other Presidents 
ahead of me have said, our purpose, our objective there is 
clear. That purpose and that objective is to join in the de-' 
fense and protection of freedom of a brave people who are 
under attack that is controlled and that is directed from 
outside their country. 



We have no ambition there for ourselves. We seek no 
dominion. Vie seek no conquest. We seek no wider war. But • 
we must all understand that we will persist in the defense 
of freedom and our continuing actions will be those which 
are justified and those that are made necessary by. the con¬ 
tinuing aggression of others. 

% 

These actions will be measured and fitting and adequate. 

Our stamina and the stamina of the American people is equal 
to the task. 

Ambassador Taylor received the news of the President's new program.* 
with enthusiasm. In his response, however, he explained the difficulties 
he faced in obtaining authentic GVN concurrence "in the condition of 
virtual non-government" which existed in Saigon at that moment. The 
Vietnamese Armed Forces Council had arrogated unto itself the authority 
of appointing the Chief of. State and the Premier, and had left him to 
his own devices in trying to form a cabinet. Any GVN concurrence that 
Taylor could obtain would have to be a consensus of a lame-duck acting 
prime minister, a widely mistrusted military commander-in-chief, a prime- 
minister-designate with uncertain prospects, and assorted other power 
figures in a foundering caretaker government. This Alice-in-Wonderland . 
atmosphere notwithstanding, Taylor was undaunted: . 

* 

* ^ 

It Will be interesting to observe the effect of our pro¬ 
posal on the internal political situation here. I will use 
the occasion 10 emphasize that a dramatic change is occurring 
in U.S. policy, one highly favorable to GVN interests but de¬ 
manding a parallel dramatic change of attitude on the part of 
the GVN. Now is the time to install the best possible govern¬ 
ment as we are clearly approaching a climax in the next few 
months. The U.S. Mission and the GVN will have serious prob¬ 
lems to work out together, many of them complicated matters in 
the field of foreign affairs where the GVN must strengthen its - 
professional representation. We need the first team and we 
need it fast. 

There is just a chance that the vision of possible victory 
may decide Khanh to take over the government at this juncture. 
Alternately, it may create same measure of national unity which 
will facilitate the task of Quat or of any other Prime Minister 
who succeeds in forming a new government. 64/ 

* » * 

Quat's chances for creating national unity — even with the assist 
of an iuninent ‘dramatic change in US policy" — were slim indeed. Quat's 
government was the ninth attempt to form a viable structure since the 
overthrow of Diem. It was obvious from the outset that it would.be under 
the d omin ation of the Armed Forces Council which had publicly declared 
that it would "act as a mediator until the government is popularly elected. 
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The mediator himself, however, was to he rent asunder within days of 
.Quat's assumption of office in one of those explosions that had become 
so typical in Vietnam since Diem's demise. That political explosion 
was particularly unfortunate in its timing in relation to the "dramatic" 

new ROLLING THUNDER program just then set to get under way. 

# * < 

B. ROLLING THUNDER I is Laid On—and Cancelled 

, ♦ 

A refinement of the February 13 decision on ROLLING THUNDER, 
including determination of the timing and character of the first air 
strike, was evidently made by the President on February 18. A NOD IS 
cable 65/ of that date informed nine American posts in the Far East of 
the decisions in the following words: 

0 

• ♦ 

•Policy on Viet-Nam adopted today calls for following: 

1. Joint program with GVN of continuing air and naval 
action against North Viet-Nam whenever and wherever necessary. 

Such action to be against selected military targets and to be 
limited and fitting and adequate as response to continuous 
aggression in South Viet-Nam directed in Hanoi. Air strikes 
will be jointly planned and agreed with GVN and carried out 
on joint basis. 

. 

* 

2. Intensification- by all available means of pacification 
program within South Viet-Nam, including every possible step to 
find and attack VC concentrations and headquarters within SVN by 
all conventional means av— lable to GVN and US. 

3. Early detailed presentation to nations of world and to 
public of documented case against DRV as aggressor. Forum and 

. form this presentation not yet decided, but we do not repeat 
not expect to touch upon readiness for talks or negotiations at 
this time. ]ic are considering reaffirmation our objectives in 

seme form in near future. 

• • 

4. Careful public statements of USG, combined with fact of 

continuing air action, are expected to make it clear that mili¬ 
tary action will continue while aggression continues. But 
focus of public attention will be kept as far* as possible on 
DRV aggression, not on joint GVN/US military operations. There, 
will be no comment of any sort on future actions except that all 
such actions vail be adequate and measured and fitting to aggres¬ 
sion. (Yov will have noted President's statement of yesterday, 
which we will probably allow to stand.) ' 

Addressees should inform head of government or State (as 
appropriate) of above in strictest confidence and report re¬ 
actions. In the case of Canberra and Wellington you may indicate 
we would be prepared respond to questions through embassies here 
tomorrow. 
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fou may indicate that we will seek to keep governments 
informed, subject to security considerations, of. each opera¬ 
tion as it occurs i as we did'with, respect to operations of 

February 7 and 11. 66/ • 

* * • 

Although the cable does not indicate it, the first air action under 
the new program was set for February 20th. Dubbed ROLLING THUNDER I, it 
called for US strikes* against Quang Khe Naval Base and concurrent VNAF 
strikes against Vu Con Barracks, with appropriate weather alternates pro¬ 
vided. The above cable was sent from Washington at 8:00 p.m. on February 
18th. Five hours later, at 1:00 p.m., February 19 (Saigon time). Colonel • 
Pham Ngoc Thao, a conspiratorial revolutionary figure who had been active 
in the coup against Diem, began his infamous semi-coup to oust General 
Khanh — but not to overthrow the Armed Forces Council. Aided by General 
Phat, his forces succeeded in occupying the ARVN military headquarters 
and other key government buildings in Saigon, including the radio station. 
Until the coup was defeated and Khanh* s resignation submitted some 40 hours 
later, pandemonium reigned in Saigon. Ambassador Taylor promptly recom¬ 
mended cancellation of the February 20 air strike and his recommendation 
was equally promptly accepted. - In a FLASH message to all recipients of • 
the cable quoted above, Washington rescinded the instructions to notify 
respective heads of state until further notice "in view of the disturbed * 
situation in Saigon.” 67 / 

* ' • 

The "disturbed situation was not to settle down completely for 

almost a week. Even though the semi-coup failed quickly and the Armed 
Forces Council rpassfirted its full authority, the AFC continued the anti- 
Khanh momentum of the coup-plotters by adopting a "vote of no confidence" 
in Khanh. The latter made frantic but unsuccessful efforts to rally his 
supporters. Literally running out of gas in Kha Trang shortly before 
dawn on February 21, he submitted his resignation, claiming that a "foreign 
hand" was behind the coup. Ho one, however, could be quite certain that 
whanh might not "re-coup" once again, unless he were physically removed •' 
from the scene. This took three more days to accomplish. On the after¬ 
noon of February 25, after some mock farewell performances designed to 
enable Khanh to save face, he left Vietnam to become an Ambassador-At- 
Large. At the airport to see him off and to make sure that he was safely 
dispatched from the country, was Ambassador Taylor, glassily polite. It 
was only then that Taylor was able to issue, and Washington would accept, 
clearance for the long postponed and frequently rescheduled first. ROLLING 
THUNDER strike.. 

• . • • 

* . ,• * - V 

* * * * , 1 

C. The Uic/USSR Co-Chairmen Gambit . 

• 

Political turbulence in Saigon was not the only reason for delay¬ 
ing the air action. Even before the semi-coup broke out, forcing can¬ 
cellation of the February 20 strike, a diplomatic initiative was taken by 
the Soviet Foreign Office in Moscow, that was eagerly picked up by London 
and Washington,, and that quickly drew attention to the adverse consequences 
that might flow from an air strike executed at that’very moment, concurrently 
with the diplomatic initiative in question. - 
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What were US expectations with respect to this initiative, and how 
did it rebate to the new policy of pressures against the DRV? An excel¬ 
lent indication of State Department thinking on these matters at that 
. moment is contained in an unfinished draft memorandum dated February 18, 
prepared by William Pi Bundy and entitled "Where Are We Heading?" Because 
it is addressed to the relevant issues of that moment and surveys the 
political-diplomatic scene, it is reproduced here in full: 

* 

9 % * 

This memorandum examines possible developments and prob¬ 
lems if the US pursues the following policy with respect to 
South Viet-Ham: . 

* ... • 

a. Intensified pacification within South Vietnam. To 

meet the security problem, this might include a significant 
increase in present US force strength. 




• b. A program of measured, limited, and spaced air attacks, 
jointly with the GVN, against the infiltration complex in the 
DRV. Such attacks would take olace at the rate of about one a 
week, unless spectacular .Viet Cong action dictated an immediate 
response out of sequence. The normal pattern of such attacks 
would comprise one GVH and one US strike on each occasion, 
confined to targets south of the 19 th parallel, with variations 
in severity depending on the tempo of VC action, but with .a slow 
upward trend in severity as the weeks went by. 


Thai, Ihe U3 itself would take no initiative for tr" 11 '" 


c. 

but would agree to cooperate in consultations — not a confer¬ 
ence— undertaken by the UK and USSR as Co-Chairmen of the 
Geneva Conferences. _As an opening move, the British would 
request an expression of our views, and we would use this oc¬ 
casion to spell out our position fully, including our purposes 
and what we regard as essential to the restoration of peace. 

We would further present our case against the DRV in the form 
of a long written document to be sent to the President of the 
United Nations Security Council and to.be circulated to members 
of the US. 


: 1. Camaunist responses. 

m 

a. Hanoi would almost certainly not feel itself under 
pressure at any early point to enter into fruitful negotiations 
or to call off its activity in any way. They would denounce the'' 
continued air attacks and seek to whip up maximum world opposi¬ 
tion to them. Within South Viet-Nam, they might avoid spectacular 
actions, but would certainly continue a substantial pattern of 
activity along past lines, probably with emphasis on the kind of 
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incidents we have seen this week, in which Communist agents 
stirred up a village protest against .government air attacks, ■ ' 
and against the US. Basically, they would see the situation 
in South Viet-Kem as likely to deteriorate further (crumble 
as they have put it), and would he expecting that at some point 
someone in the GVN will start secret talks with them behind 
our hacks. » 

* 

b. gcpenunist China might supply additional air defense 
equipment to the DRV, but we do not believe they would engage 
in air operations from Communist China, at least up to the 
point where the MIGs in the DRV were engaged and we had found 
it necessary to attack Fukien or possibly — if the MIGs had 

been moved there — Vinh. 

* * 

m 

c. ghe Soviets would supply air defense equipment to 
the DRV and would continue to protest our air attacks in strong 
terms. However, we do not believe they would make any new 
commitment at this stage, and they would probably not do so even 
if the Chiccns became even more deeply involved — provided that 
we were not ourselves attacking Communist China. At that point, 
the heat might get awfully great on them, and they would be in a 
very difficult position to continue actively working as Co- 
Chairman. However, their approach to the British on the Co- 
Chairmanship certainly suggests that they would find some relief 
in starting to act in that role, and might use it as a hedge 
against further involvement, perhaps pointing out to Hanoi that 
the Co-Chairman exercise serves to prevent us from taking extreme 
action and that Hanoi will get the same result in the end if a 
P 9 litical track is operating and if, in fact. South Viet-Ham 
keeps crumbling. They might also argue to Hanoi that the exis- • 
tence of the political track tends to reduce the chances of the 
Chicoms having to become deeply involved — which we believe 
Hanoi does not want unless it is compelled to accept it. • 

' 2. Within South Viet-Ham the new government is a somewhat 
better one, JS ote: this was written one day before the semi- 
coupj but the cohesive effects of the strikes to date have at 
most helped things a bit. The latest MA.CV report indicates a 
deteriorating situation except in the extreme south, and it is 
unlikely that this can be arrested in any short period of time 
even' if the government does hold together well and the military 
go about their business. Vie shall be very lucky to see a level¬ 
ing off, mu;h less any significant improvement, in the next two 
months. In short, we may have to hang on quite a long time 
before we can hope to see an improving situation in South Viet¬ 
nam — and this- in turn, is really the key to any negotiating 
position we could have at any time. 


* 
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3* On the political track we "believe the British will under¬ 
take their role with vigor., and that the Soviets will "be more 
reserved; The Soviets can hardly hope to influence Hanoi much at 
this point, and they certainly have no leverage with Communist 
China." In the opening rounds, the Soviets will probably fire 
off same fairly sharp statements that the real key to the situa¬ 
tion is for us to get out and to stop our attacks, and the 
opposing positions are so far apart that it is hard to see any 
useful movement for same time to came. We might well find the 
Soviets — or even the Canadians — sounding us out on whether 
we would stop our attacks in return for same moderation in VC 
activity. This is clearly unacceptable, and the very least we 
should hold out on is a verified cessation of infiltration (and 
. • radio silence) before we stop our attacks. Our stress on the 
cessation of infiltration may conceivably lead to the Indians 
coming forward to offer policing forces — a suggestion they have * 
made before — and this would be a constructive move we could 
pick up. But,, as noted above, Hanoi is most unlikely to trade 

on this basis for a long time to come. 

* 

•4. in sum — the most likely prospect is for a prolonged 
period without major risks of escalation but equally without 
any give by Hanoi.” 

« 

In retrospect, Bundy's expectations appear appropriately sober and 
realistic in comna-H son with more euphoric views held by some of his con¬ 
temporaries. Particularly with respect to the Co-Chairmen gambit, his • 
predictions were strikingly close to the mark, The British did in fact. 
"undertake their role with vigor" and, as it turned out, the Soviets were 
indeed "more reserved." So much so, that the Co-Chairmen initiative 
eventually came to naught. ..‘ . • 




Washington reassured Xohler by advising him that the scheduled strikes 
were being postponed and also informed him tir.t, when rescheduled, the 
strikes would be «ied to a major DRV aggressive act which had just ccme 
to light. 71/ ’ It appears that, on February 16, an armed ocean-going 
North Vietnamese vessel, carrying large quantities of arms and ammunition, 
was intercepted and captured as it was infiltrating into Vung Ro Bay .in 
South Vietnam, to deliver its cargo to the VC. It was thought that, by 
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pegging the strikes primarily to that boat incident, and by directing the 
strikes in part against a DEV naval base, the risk of an adverse Soviet 
reaction would be minimized. 


During the next several days, Washington was in almost continuous 
ccmaunic ation (l) with Taylor in Saigon — to ascertain whether the 
political situation had stabilized sufficiently to permit rescheduling 
the postponed air strikes; (2) with Kohler in Moscow — to feel the pulse 
of'the Soviet government and its likely reaction to the upcoming air 
operation; and (3) with Ambassador Bruce in London — to monitor the 
progress of the Trevelyan approach to the Soviet Foreign Office concern¬ 
ing the Co-Chairman process. Throughout this time, Secretary Rusk was 
visibly torn on the question of whether or not to proceed with the air 
strikes. He wanted very much to push ahead immediately, in order to 
exploit promptly the DRV arms ship incident which seemed to beg for some 
response. But he hesitated to launch a strike on behalf of and in con¬ 
cert with a government that was teetering and whose Commander-in-chief 
was in the process of being deposed; he also wished to avoid angering the 
Soviets, thus possibly sabotaging their Co-Chairmen effort. On the other 
hand, he wanted to make it clear that the U.S. would not indefinitely 
accept a "unilateral ceasefire" while the Co-Chairman effort dragged on. 


It is important to note that the Co-Chairmen gambit was not viewed 
by anyone involved on the US side as a negotiating initiative. On the 
contrary, every effort was made to avoid giving such an impression. 
Instead, the gambit was intended to provide a vehicle for the public ex-' 
pression of a tough U.S. position. This was clearly implied in Washing¬ 
ton messages to Saigon and London on this issue, as, for example, in a 
cable from Unger to Taylor: 72/ 


You should not reveal possibility this UK/USSR gambit to 
GVU for time being. We naturally wish have it appear entirely 
as their initiative, so that our reply would not be any kind 
of initiative on our part and would, in its content, make 
clear how stiff our views are. 


Finally, by February 24th, since no reply had as yet been received 
from Moscow and the situation in Saigon had begun to settle down. Secre¬ 
tary Rusk felt he could hold off no longer. In a message to Bruce in 
London, he wrote: ' . • 

We have decided that we must go ahead with next operation 
Feb. 26 unless there should be further political difficulties 
in Saigon. Taylor will be seeking polit? cal. clearance after¬ 
noon Feb. 25 Saigon time once Khanh is off the scene. 


We told Harlech this decision today stating that while we 
recognized British concern and possibility some Soviet reaction 
ve cannot even by implication get into position of withholding 
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continuation of program. We may hear further from London 
. following his report hut would now expect to maintain decision 
and indeed Taylor would probably have gone ahead on political 
side. If matter comes up you may of course note that we have 
held off fi'-e days but that British have not had any indication 
of Soviet response so that further delay now appeared unwise. 

We continue of course attach major importance to UK/Soviet 

gambit... 73/ 

Confidence that the Co-Chairman initiative would pay off was beginning 
to wane, and the air strikes were indeed being rescheduled for February 26, . 
A continuous readiness to launch had in fact been maintained every since 
February 20, by simply postponing the strikes for 24 hours at a time and 
laying on new strikes whenever a change in targets or in operating rules ; 
had been decided upon. The February 26 operation was the fourth repro¬ 
gramming of the strikes and thus went by the code designation ROLLING 

THUNDER IV, even though RT's I through III had been scratched. 74/ 

. * . 

Fully expecting that the February 26 air operation would go off • 
as planned. State sent out a cable 75/ to thirteen posts, quoting the 
probable text of a joint GVfl/uS announcement that was to be made at about 
2:00 a.m. Washington time on February 26, and instructing all addressees 
to contact their respective host .governments as soon as FLASH notification 
was received that the mission had in fact been executed. The execution 
messages however, never came. Weather over the entire target area in 
llcrth Vietnam had closed in, forcing another postponement and, ultimately! 
cancellation of the strikes. The weather remained adverse for four more 
days. It was not 'until March 2 that the first of the new program strikes,, 

dubbed ROLLING THUNDER V was actually carried out. 

. 

D* Efforts at Public Justification and Persuasion 

* 

The need to communicate the new policy promptly and persuasively 
to the public had'been recognized throughout the 1964 planning process as 
an essential ingredient of any graduated pressures campaign. How the time 
had come to put the information and education plans into effect. 
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This and similar themes were endlessly reiterated in the ensuing 
daysr 

* * 

The hey to peace in Southeast Asia is the readiness of 
all in that area to live at peace and to leave their neigh¬ 
bors alone....A negotiation aimed at the confirmation of 
• aggression is not possible. And a negotiation which simply ■ 
ends in bitterness and hostility merely adds to the danger. 78/ 

South Viet-Nam is being subjected to an aggression from 
the North, an aggression which is organized and directed and 
supplied with key personnel and equipment by Hanoi. The hard 
core of. the Viet Cong were trained in the North and have been 
reinforced by North Vietnamese from the North Vietnamese army 
•.. Our troops would come home tomorrow if the' aggressors would 
go north - go back heme, and stay at home... The missing piece 
is the lack of an indication that Hanoi is prepared to stop • . 
doing what it is doing, and what it knows that it is doing, to 
its neighbors. 79 / 

* r * 

♦ 

But when asked under what circumstances the U.S. might sit down to 
talk to Hanoi, Rusk was clearly as yet unwilling to appear publicly ' 
receptive: • 

. : 

I 

I am not getting into the details of what are called 
preconditions, because we are not at that point - we are 
not at that point. Almost every postwar negotiation that 
has managed to settle in some fashion some difficult and 
'dangerous question has been preceded by some private indi¬ 
cation behind the scenes that such a negotiation might be 
possible. That is missing here — that is missing here. 30/ 

• * 

Rusk's disinterest in negotiation — except on ’’absolutist” terms — 
was, of course, in concert with the view of virtually all the President's 
key advisors, that the path to peace was not open. Hanoi, at about that 
time, held s\~:iy over more than half of her southern neighbor and could 
see the Saigon Government crumbling before her very eyes. The balance 
of power in South Vietnam simply did not furnish the United States with. 
a reasonable basis for bargaining and the signals from Hanoi and Moscow 
-- or lack thereof — did not encourage Optimism about the sort of hard 
settlement the U.S. had in mind. All this pointed directly to military 
pressures on North Vietnam and to other, urgent measures to tilt the 
balance of forces the other way. Until these measures could have sane 
visible and tangible effect, talk of negotiation could be little more 
than a he How exercise. 

At the same time, while neither Moscow nor Hanoi seemed in the least 
interested in U.S. style "conciliation,” the likelihood of explosive 
escalation also seemed remote. So far there was no visible sign of 


ominous enemy countermoves. An assessment of probable Soviet responses 
to the evolving U.S. "pressures” policy, cabled to the Department by 
Foy Kohler in Moscow, 81/ was moderately reassuring and indeed quite 
perceptive: 


1. Soviets vill mate noises but not take decisive action 
in response to specific retaliatory strikes in southern areas 
DRV, probably including — after publication. "iJhite Paper” — 
stribe against DRV sealift capabilities in this area. Indeed, 
Soviets likely to read cur failure to continue carry out such 
strikes as confirmation their estimates re weakness our basic 
position in SVU. 


2. Soviet military aid program in DRV is probably defen¬ 
sive in nature and Soviets would wish to keep it that ’.ray. 
However, if attacks on DRV become general, particularly if 
they are extended to industrial or urban targets and areas 
beyond border zone. Soviets will reassess our intent as well 
as basic politico-military situation. If reassessment leads 
them to see U.S. aim as ending existence of DRV as socialist 
state, Soviets will not only step up defensive aid but supply 
means of counterattack, e.g., aircraft for raids on S7I; cities 
and heavy ground equipment. Vhile aware of risk that this 
might bring Peiping actively into picture, Soviets will net 
hold back if existence of DRV seems threatened. 


3. There seems no possibility of change in present hard 
Soviet posture at least until after March 1 C? meeting and its 
aftermath or until they somehow convinced of real danger of 
major escalation and direct confrontation. 


4. Major factor underlying Soviet position is conviction 
that in Vietnam situation, unlike Cuban crisis, we are almost 
alone among allies and even U.S. public opinion seriously 
divided; any real and publicized improvement in this picture 
would correspondingly influence Soviet policy. 


5. Apart their estimate as to our relative isolation, 
Soviet failure move toward negotiations on any basis con¬ 
ceivably acceptable to USG also reflects DRV and CrR posture 
and Moscow's unwillingness or inability to impei DRV to call 
off activities in SVU or yield control of territory they now 
hold. To extent Soviets can influence communist attitude 
toward negotiations, they might in face of increasingly 
dangerous situation decide to work toward settlement based 
on coalition Govt in SVK, convincing own allies that this 
only temporary situation. 

6. ' Major Soviet Dilemma - Imperatives of commitment and 
position in communist world vs. interest in developing rela¬ 
tions with US and Most - will persist during Vietnam crisis. 


♦ 
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If they consider necessary to protect position in oun camp,' 

Soviets are probably prepared to see relations with US suffer 
for indefinite period. 

a * * 

* ♦ 

With the immediate fear of escalation thus somewhat allayed and the. 
public concern temporarily pacified, attention began to shift toward de¬ 
veloping ROLLING THUNDER into a more forceful continuous program. 






VII. ROLLING TKUBDSR BECOMES A CMTO PROGRAM 

. 

A. McNamara 1 s Concern Over Cost-Ineffectiveness of Strikes 

As has "been indicated, ROLLING THUNDER was finally inaugurated, 
after much delay and postponement, on March 2. On that day, 104 USAF 
aircraft (B-52's, F-100's, F-105's, and refueling KC-135's) struck the 
Xon Bang Ammo Depot, while 19 VNAF A-lH's hit the Quang Khe Naval Base. 82/ 
This was the first strike on the North in which USAF aircraft played the 
dominant role. Although the attack was officially proclaimed "very suc¬ 
cessful,” the loss of four USAF aircraft, three to antiaircraft fire, in¬ 
tensified earlier OSD concern over the effectiveness .of the strikes and 
over the vulnerability of US aircraft. 

* 

Shortly after the first two February reprisal raids, the Secre¬ 
tary of Defense had received some disturbing bomb damage assessment 
reports that indicated that, 

...with a total of 267 sorties (including flak suppression, 
etc.) directed against 491 buildings, we destroyed 47 buildings 
and damaged 22. 

The reports caused’McNamara to fire off a rather blunt memoran-' 
dum to the CJCS, dated 17 February 1965, which stated in part: 

Although the four missions left the ooerations at the 

*•* 

targets relatively unimpaired, I am quite satisfied with the 
results. Our primary objective, of course, was to communi¬ 
cate our political resolve. This I believe we did. Future 
cammunicaticms of resolve, however, will carry a hollow ring 
unless we accomplish more military damage than we have to 
date. Can we not better meet our military objectives by 
choosing different types of targets, directing different 
weights of effort against them, or changing the composition 
of the force? Surely we cannot continue for months accom- . 
plishing no more with 267 sorties than we did on these four 
missions. 

* x 

. « . * 

The Chairman of the JCS promptly asked his staff to look into • 
the matter and reported back a few days |ater on same initial points of 
interest: 

\ • . 

• ♦ 1 

(1) We do not have sufficient or timely information 
about tne results of the strikes; 

• 1 

(2) In light of prior detailed study of the targets 
(94 Target Study), the weight of effort expended against 
at least two of them is open to question; 

(3) The veaponeering against the directed targets is 
open to question. 
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In view of tSese deficiencies, the CJCS continued, 

% 

* 

...I intend to ask the Joint Staff, in drafting its 
proposals for future strikes, to insure that the critical 
elements of target selection and weight of effort are 
evaluated as carefully as possible against specific and 
realistic military objectives. At the same time, I believe 
the commander of the operating force should have a degree 
• of flexibility with respect to the weaponeering of the 
strikes and their timing. My concern here is that the 
operational aanmander be given adequate latitude to take 
advantage of Ms first-hand knowledge of the target and 
its defenses as well, as of the changing conditions of 
weather and light. 

2. I am also asking the Director, DIA, to propose a 
standardized and streamlined system of after-action re¬ 
porting so that prompt and responsive analysis of strike 
results can he made available to those who require it. 83 / 

Immediately after the first ROLLING THUNDER strike on March 2, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Cyrus R. Vance convened a meeting attended*' 
by Air Force Secretary Eugene M. Zuckert and other USAF officials to 
consider using the high-flying B-52's for pattern bombing in either 
llorth or South Vietnam to avoid Communist ground fire. The Air Staff 
and SAC recommended reserving B-52's for use against major targets in 
the North. The idea of B-52 pattern bombing was not again seriously 
considered until April. On the same date (March 2) Secretary McNamara 
asked that the Joint Staff prepare as soon as possible an analysis of 
US aircraft losses to hostile action in Southeast Asia. 84 / An expe¬ 
dited review and analysis of this subject was promptly undertaken, 
covering the experience in YANKEE TEAM (Reconnaissance), BARREL ROLL 
(Armed Reconnaissaace/lnterdiction), BLUE TREE (Photo Reconnaissance), 
PIERCE ARROW (Tonkin Gulf Reprisal), FLAMING DART and ROLLING THUNDER 
operations. The results were reported to the Secretary of Defense on 
March 10, 85 / and, aside from presenting some early and not too reveal¬ 
ing statistical findings, the report urged that consideration be given 
to several measures that, the Chairman felt, might help minimize loss 

rates; * 

• • 

• ■ . 

* 

(1) Authorize use of NAPALM. ‘. 

« 

(2) Provide "optimum" strike ordnance not yet available 
in the theater. 

( 3 ) Allow the operational commander flexibility in strike 
timing and selection of alternate targets so as to minimise 
weather degradations and operational interferences at target. 
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* 

(4) Conduct random and frequent weather reconnaissance, 
and medium and low-level photo reconnaissance, over prospec¬ 
tive strike areas of North Vietnam to reduce the likelihood 
of signaling our intentions. . 

(5) Improve security and cover and deception measures 
at US/VNAF air bases. 

♦ • 

These and other measures were explored in greater depth in a USAF 
Study Teem effort launched on March 15 and reported on in late May. 86/ 
Many of the recommendations to lift restrictions and improve air strike 
technology were being acted upon during this period and in subsequent 
days and weeks. For example, the restrictions on the use of FARMGATE 
and PACOM aircraft were lifted, permitting their use in combat opera-, 
tions in South Vietnam with USAP markings and without VKAF personnel 
•aboard, effective 9 March; 87/ and use of napalm against North Viet¬ 
namese targets was approved by the President on the same date. 88/ 

* * » f 
« 

B. Taylor's Concern Over Feeble, Irresolute Action 

Sharp annoyance over what seemed to him an unnecessarily timid 
and ambivalent US stance on air' strikes was expressed by Ambassador 
Taylor. The long delays between strikes, the marginal weight of the 
attacks, and the great ado about behind-the-scenes diplomatic feelers, 
led Taylor to complain: 

* . 

I am concerned from standpoint our overall posture 
vis-a-vis Hanoi and communist bloc that current feverish 
diplomatic activity particularly by French and British 
tends to undercut our ability to convey a meaningful signal 
to Hanoi of USG determination to stick it out here and pro¬ 
gressively turn the screws on DRV. Seaborn's estimate of 
mood of confidence characterizing DRV leadership despite our 
joint air strikes to date almost identical our estimate.. .It 
appears to me evident that to date DRV leaders believe air 
strikes at present levels on their territory are meaningless 
and that we are more susceptible to international pressure 
for negotiations than are they. Their estimate may be based 
in part on activities of "our friends" to which we seem to 
be active party. . ’ 

» 

. ♦ 

• * 

In my view current developments strongly suggest that we 
follow simultaneously two courses of action: (l) attempt to 
apply brakes to British and others in their headlong dash to 
conference table and leave no doubt in their minds that we 
do not intend to go to conference table until there is clear 
evidence Hanoi (and Peking) prepared to leave neighbors alone;, 
and (2) step up tempo and intensity of our air strikes in 
southern part of DRV in order convince Hanoi authorities they 
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face prospect of progressively severe punishment* I fear that 
to date ROLLING THUNDER in their eyes has been merely a few 
isolated thunder claps. _ 

• 

• The same general considerations apply re our urging British 
to undertake further early soundings re Article 19 Laos Accords 
as Ambassador Martin so cogently states in his EXDIS 1278 to 
Dept. /In which Martin expresses concern over the risks of 
moving to the conference table too soon/. Many of the problems 
which worry him are also applicable to Vietnamese here and I 

share his reasoning and concern. 

• * • • 

It seems to me that we may be in for a tough period ahead 
but I would hope we will continue to do whatever is required • 
and that we try to keep fundamental objectives vis-a-vis Hanoi 
clear and simple. 89 / 

In a separate cable of the same date, 90/ Taylor, with General 
Westmoreland's explicit concurrence, offered his specific recommenda¬ 
tions for increasing the tempo and intensity of the air strikes. In 
effect, he called for a more dynamic schedule of strikes, a several 

week program relentlessly marching North to break the will of the DRV: 

* 

m 

. m * 

We have a sense of urgent need for an agreed program for 
. the measured and limited air action against military targets 
in DRV /previouslv7 announced. The rate of once or twice a 
week for attacks involving two or three targets on each day 
appears to us reasonable as to frequency,and leaves open the 
possibility of increasing the effect on Hanoi by adding to 
the weight of the strikes (in types of ordnance and sorties 
per target) and by moving northward up the target system. 

What seems to be lacking is an agreed program covering 
several weeks which will combine the factors, frequency, 
weight and location of attack into a rational pattern which 
will convince the leaders in Hanoi that we are on a dynamic 
schedule which will not remain static in a narrow zone far 
removed from them and the sources of their power but which 
is a moving growing threat which cannot be ignored. 

I have seen the JCS proposed eight-week program which 
has much to recommend it but, I believe, remains too long 
South of the 19th parallel, /it is/ Seaborn's opinion that 
Hanoi has the impression that our air strikes are a limited 
attempt to improve our bargaining position and hence are no 
great cause for immediate concern. Our objective should be 
to induce in DRV leadership an attitude favorable to US 
objectives in as short- a time as possible in order to avoid ' 
a build-up of international pressures to negotiate. Bub our 
efforts to date are falling far short of achieving the 
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necessary inpact. In formulating a more effective program of 
future attacks, I would be inclined to keep the rate as indi¬ 
cated, maintain the weight on target as for recent strikes, # 

- but begin at cnce a progression of US strikes North of 19th • 
parallel in a slow but steadily ascending movement. The tar¬ 
gets in the area South thereof could be reserved largely for 
VNAF and FAHBSATE. It is true that the MIG threat will grow 
as ve move North but we have the means to take care of it. 

If we tarry too long in the South, we will give Hanoi a weak 
and misleading signal which will work against our ultimate 
purpose. 

_ ♦ » • 

General Bestmor eland Concurs. 


Taylor's dissatisfaction with the tempo of the air campaign was by 
no means mitigated by the decision to launch the .next scheduled attack, 
ROLLING THUNDER VI on March 13, as another isolated, stage-managed joint 
US/GVN operation. Notification of the decision to strike came to him 
in the following HASH message; 91/ 


Decision has been taken here to execute H0EL3NG THUNDER VI 
during daylij^it hours Saturday 13 March Saigon time. If weather 
precludes effective strike Phu Qui ammo depot (Target Uo) on this 
date, US portion of ROLLING THUNDER VI will be postponed until 
lU March Saigon time or earliest date weather will permit effec¬ 
tive US strike < j £ Target 40. However if US strike weathered out, 
YNAF strike {with US support) on its own primary or alternate 
targets is still authorised to go. Request you solicit Quat's 
agreement this arrangement. 


If joint US/GVN strike goes...would expect GVN/US press 
announcement be made in.Saigon. KMCC has furnished time of 
launch in past and this has proven eminently satisfactory. 

Will continue this arrangement. 

’ . « « 


If US strike weathered out and GVN strike goes, recommend 
that GVN make brief unilateral press statement which would not 
detract from already agreed US/GTK statement, which we would 
probably wish use at time qf US strike against Target 40. GVN 
unilateral press announcement should indicate strike made by 
GVN aircraft supported by US aircraft. Would hope that announce¬ 
ment, althouj^i brief, could also mention target, identifying it 
as military installation associated with infiltration. 

* * 

Request reply by flash cable. 

'• . 

* 

Washington’s anticipation that the strike might be weathered out 
proved correct, aad Taylor's pique at the further delay is reflected in 
his reply: 




As reported through military channels, VNAF is unable to 
fly today. Hence, there will be no ROLLING THUNDER Mission and 
no present need to see Quat. I am assured that VNAF will be 
ready to gp tomorrow, l4 March. ’ 

With regard to the delays of ROLLING THUNDER VI, I have the 
impression that .we may be attaching too much importance to 
striking target 40 because of its intrinsic military value as 
• a target. If we support the thesis (as I do) that the really 
important target is the will of the leaders in Hanoi, virtually 
any target North of the 19th parallel will convey the necessary 
message at this juncture as well as target 40. Meanwhile, through 
repeated delays we are failing to give the mounting crescendo to ' 
ROILING THUNDER which is necessary to get the desired results. 92/ 

When the strike, finally came off, however, on March l4 and 15, it 
was the most forceful attack on the North launched to date. 24 VNAF 
Al-H's supported by US flak, CAP and pathfinder aircraft, struck weapon 
installations, depots, and barracks on Tiger Island, 20 miles off the 
North Vietnamese coast, and more than 100 US aircraft (two-thirds Navy, 
one-third USAF) hit the ammunition depot near Phu Qui, only 100 miles 
southwest of Hanoi. Some of the earlier hesitancy about bombing the 
North was beginning tp wear*off. • 

♦ 

. C. President’s Concern Over Insufficient Pressure in South Vietnam 

While attention was being increasingly focused on pressures 
against the North, disturbing assessments continued to come to the 
President’s attention concerning developments in the South. One such 
estimate was Westmoreland's analysis, dated February 25, of the military 
situation in the four corps areas. It was essentially in agreement with 
a grave CIA appraisal issued the same day. Observing that the pacifica¬ 
tion effort had virtually halted, Westmoreland foresaw in six months a 
Saigon government holding only islands of" strength around provincial a nd 
district capitals that were clogged with refugees and beset with "end the 
war" groups asking for a negotiated settlement. The current trend pre¬ 
saged a Viet Cong take-over in 12 months, although major towns and bases, 
with U.S. help, could hold out for years. To "buy time," pennit pressure 
on North Vietnam to take effect, and reverse "the decline, he proposed 
adding three Army helicopter companies, flying more .close support and 
reconnaissance missions,. opening a "land line" from Pleiku in the high- • 
lands to the.coast, and changing U.S. policy on the use of combat troops. 
93/ There was now real concern at the highest Administration level that 
the Vietnamese military effort might collapse in the South before pres¬ 
sures on the North could.have any significant impact. On March 2, there¬ 
fore, the President decided to dispatch Army Chief of Staff General 
Harold K. Johnson to Saigon with a high-ranking team. In an exclusive 
message for Ambassador Taylor, Secretary McNamara described General 
Johnson's mission as follows; 
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* 

After meeting with the President this morning, we believe 
it wise for General Johnson to go to Saigon to meet with you 
and General Westmoreland.. .Purpose of trip is to examine with . 

. you and General Westmoreland what more can be done within 
South Vietnam. He will bring with him a list of additional 
. actions which has.been developed for your consideration. 

Would appreciate*your developing a similar list for discussion 
with him. In developing list, you may, of course, assume no 
limitation on funds, equipment or personnel. We will be pre¬ 
pared to act immediately and favorably on any recommendations 
you and General Johnson may make. The President is continuing 
. to support such action against North, as is now in progress but 
does not consider such actions a substitute for additional 
action within South Vietnam. The President wants us to examine . 
all possible additional actions — political, military, and 

economic — to see what more can be done in South Vietnam... 94/ 

♦ 

« * 

General Johnson returned from his survey mission on March l4 with a 
21-point program which he submitted to the JCS and the Secretary of 
Defense and which was reviewed-by the President on March’15. General 
Johnson's recommendations included but went beyond-Westmoreland's pre¬ 
scriptions. With respect to the use of air power in South Vietnam, he 
proposed more helicopters and 0-1 aircraft, possibly more USAF fighter- * 
bombers (after further MACV evaluation), better targeting, and acceler¬ 
ated airfield expansion. These proposals were in keeping with recom¬ 
mendations that had been made previously by COMUSMACV. and especially 
insistently by CHCPAC, to expand the use of US airpower in SVN. For 
example, on February 26, in an exclusive message to General Wheeler, 
Admiral Sharp had written: "...the single most important thing we can 
do to improve the security situation in South Vietnam is to make full 
use of our airpower. 95 / 

• ♦ 

For Laos, General Johnson favored reorienting BARREL ROLL operations 
to allow air strikes on' infiltration routes in the Lao Panhandle to be 
conducted as a separate program from those directed against the Pathet Lao 
and North Vietnamese units. This program was subsequently authorized 
under the nickname STEEL TIGER (see below, p.. 76 ). . 

With respect to air action against the North, the Army Chief of Staff 
made two recommendations (designated as points 5 and 6 in his 21 -point 
program): 

V* .. . 

* » • 

5. Increase the scope and tempo of US air strikes against 
the DRV. This action could tend to broaden and escalate the 
. war. However, it could accomplish the US objective of causing 
• the DRV to cease its support ar.d direction of the Viet Cong 
aggression. To date, the-tempo of punitive air strikes has 
been inadequate to convey a clear sense of US purpose to the 
DRV. • 
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6. Remove self-imposed restrictions on the conduct of air 
strikes against North Vietnam which have severely reduced their 
effectiveness and made it impossible to approach the goal of 4 
missions per week. Restrictions which should he lifted are: 

a. Requirement that a US strike be conducted concurrently 

with a VHAF strike. .. 

• • , « 

* • * 

b. Requirement that US aircraft strike the primary target 

only. 

, 

* . 

• * 

c. Ban on use of classified munitions. 

• * 

* * 

* 

d. Harrow geographical limitations imposed on target 

selection. - 

• » 

e. Requirement to obtain specific approval from Washing¬ 
ton before striking alternate targets when required by adverse 
weather- conditions or other local conditions. 96/ 

After reviewing these recommendations, the President approved most of 
General Johnson's program. In regard to the air strikes against the North, 
the President authorized important new actions, as subsequently described 

by the JCS: 97/ 

• • 

* ' - * 

Action (paras 5 & 6): The scope and tempo of air strikes 
against NVN is being increased in current plans. Depots, LOCs, 
and air defense ground environment facilitie s will be stressed 
in operations in the near future. The requirement for concur¬ 
rent US-VRAF strikes has been removed. Only prime targets will 
be designated as primary or alternates for US aircraft, thus 
lifting restriction in 6b above.. Greater timing flexibility will 
be provided for weather and other delays. Tactical reconnaissance 
has been authorized at medium level for targets south of the 20th 
parallel to support the expanded program. Specific recommendations 
on para 6c, quoted above, are requested. Restrictions in 6d and e, 
quoted above, have been lifted in ROLLING THUNDER SEVER and will 

so remain in subsequent programs. * ‘ 

• . 

The Presidential decision marked a major turning point in the 
ROLLING THUNDER operation. Air action against the North was being transr 
formed from a sporadic, halting effort into a regular and determined 

program. - 

* « 

• » 

• • - 

D. ROLLING THUNDER VII — Enter "Regularity" and “Determination" 

* * 

4 

The March 15 Presidential guidelines were clearly reflected in 
the instructions that Washington sent to Saigon describing the new 
character of ROLLING THUNDER to begin with RT VII on March 19. The in¬ 
structions contain at least six novel features: 

B 

I 

* * 

• 4 

* • 
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(1) The strikes were to he packaged in a week's program at 
a time; ' 

_ ■ • 

♦ • . 

(2) precise timing .of the strikes were to he left to field 

commanders: • 

» 

* 

(3) the requirement for US-VNAF simultaneity was to he 
dropped; 

* 1 

(4) the strikes were no longer to he specifically related 
to VC atrocities; 

• 

* , 

• (5) publicity on the strikes was to he progressively reduced; 
and • 

(6) the impression henceforth to he given was one of regularity 
and determination. - 

4 * 

♦ 

• * 

Here is the full text of the Secretary of State's message to Ambassa¬ 
dor Taylor, describing the new program: 98 / •• 

• * ' ^ 

Having in mind considerations raised your reftel ^/Taylor's 
Saigon 2889 of March 8th, quoted onpp. 66-6fJ and recommenda- 
tions of General Johnson following his return, longer range 
program of action against North Viet Ham has been given pri¬ 
ority consideration here and program for first week for 
ROLLING THUNDER VII, has been decided, for execution this 
week. Details this program which includes one US and one 
. VKAF. strike together with one US and two VNAF route armed 
recce is subject of instructions being sent through, military 
channels. You will note these instructions leave to military 
commands in field decisions as to specific timing within period 
covered. Execution of first action under ROLLING THUNDER VII 
may take place anytime from daylight March 19 Saigon time. ' 

Although program contains full measure VITA? participation, 
requirement that US and VNAF operations proceed simultaneously 
is dropped. . 

. You are requested to see Pri Min ASAP in order to outline ' 
to him this further program we have in mind and to solicit GVN 
participation as specified therein. You should convey to PriMin 
• that proposed program, on which you will he providing M-m with 
further information in successive weeks, is designed to maintain 
pressure on Hanoi and persuade North Vietnamese regime that 
costs' of continuing their aggression becoming unacceptably high. - 
, At same time Quat should understand we continue seek no enlarge¬ 
ment of struggle and have carefully selected targets with view 
to avoiding undesirable provocation. Further objective is to 
continue- reassure Government and people South Viet Ham we are 




and viU continue fight by their side and we expect they will 
also be making maximum efforts in South Viet Nam where a real 
setback to Viet Cong would do more than perhaps anything else 
to persuade Hanoi stop its aggression. 


With .initiation ROLLING THUNDER VII we believe publicity ' 
given US and VNAF strikes should be progressively reduced, 
although in its place there should be picture of GVN and US 
pursuing with regularity and determination program against the 
North to enable South restore its independence and integrity 
and defend itself from aggression from North. Larger strikes 
(ROLLING THUNDER VII A and VII B) be announced as before but 
suggest in future that such announcements not contain references 
to Viet Cong atrocities, etc. Instead, these matters, which 
should get full attention, might be subject of separate and 
perhaps regular press briefings by GVN with full US support. 


As regards route recce, we question whether we should take . 
initiative to announce these missions since this could contri¬ 
bute to impression of substantial increase in activity. At 
same time we presume reporters will get wind of these missions, 
Hanoi will report them .and VNAF may not wish maintain silence. 
Therefore seems difficult avoid replying to inevitable press 
questions. Request PIO meeting opening tomorrow Honolulu to 
look into this one and give us and Saigon its recommendations; 
possibility it should, consider passing off all route recce 

missions in low key replies to queries as "routine recce." 

* « 
a 

. ROLLING THUNDER had thus' graduated to the status of a regular and 
continuing program. What now remained to be more carefully re-examined 
— though hardly resolved— was the problem of target emphasis. 
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7IH. TARGET RATIONALE SHIFTS TOWARD INTERDICTION 

- • 

Late February and early March, 1965 saw a significant refocusing' of 
target emphasis. Up to that time — in the initial U.S. reprisal strikes 
and the first ROLLING THUNDER actions — target selection had been com¬ 
pletely dominated by political and psychological considerations. Para¬ 
mount in the Administration' s target choices were such complex and often 
conflicting objectives as boosting the GVN’s morale, evidencing the firm¬ 
ness of U.S. resolve, demonstrating the potential for inflicting pain upon 
the DRV, providing a legal rationale for our actions, and so forth. 
Relatively little weight was given to the purely physical or more directly 
military and economic implications of whatever target destruction might be 
achieved* 

• • 

• ' • * 

With the gradual acceptance, beginning in March, of the need for a 
militarily more significant, sustained bombing program, serious attention 
began to be paid to the development of a target system or systems that 
would have a more tangible and coherent military rationale. The first 
and most obvious candidate for such a target concept was that of inter¬ 
dicting the flow of men and supplies into South Vietnam by striking the 
lines of communication (IOC's) of the DRV. Since North Vietnamese 
"aggression” was the principal legal justification for U.S. bombing raids 
upon the DRV, attacking and .impeding the visible manifestations of this 
aggression — the infiltration — also seemed logical and attractive from 
this international legality point of view. 

• 

The Secretary of Defense's attention was called to this target con¬ 
cept as early as 13 February, when the Joint Chiefs briefed McNamara in 
the Chairman's office on an analysis of the southern portion of the North 
Vietnamese railway system. It was pointed out in the briefing that South 
of the 20th parallel there exists about 115 Biles of operable rail systems 
and that the vulnerable points on this southern portion of the system are 
five bridges of 300 feet or greater length and the railway classification 
yards at Vinh. It was argued that the bridges were very lightly defended 
and that only the rail yards at Vihh would pose any serious anti-aircraft 
defense problem. The CJCS felt that: 

* 

« • 

There is no doubt but that the six targets mentioned com- • 
prise an attractive, vulnerable and remunerative target system 
which would hurt the North Vietnamese psychologically, econo¬ 
mically and militarily.- As regards the latter, the destruction . 
of the southern bridge system would hamper and delay the move¬ 
ment of DRV/CHICOM ground forces to the south and, likewise, 
would place *a stricture on the quantities of materie 1 and per¬ 
sonnel whicn can be infiltrated through Laos and South Vietnam. 

A minimum of 201 strike sorties would be required, to attack 
. with a high degree of assurance the six targets simultaneously 
which would be militarily the most, desirable timing -of attack. ' 


In a follow-up memorandum, 99/ the CJCS forwarded to the Secretary 
of Defense a DIA analysis of VC attacks on the South Vietnamese railway 
system during 1963 and 1S6^» and indicated his concurrence with Ambassa¬ 
dor Taylor that these attacks justified US/GVK strikes against the rail 
‘ system in North Vietnam. The CJCS then added the following recommenda¬ 
tion: 

• * 

• 

As diseased with you on 13 February, while I strongly 
• recommend that we attack the North Vietnamese rail system as 
soon as possible, I would recommend against first striking 
the southern elements thereof. Should we do so I would anti¬ 
cipate that the DRV would take both passive and active defense 
* measures to protect rolling stock and bridges and, probably, 
would start work on train ferries or truck by-passes in order 
to ameliorate the effects of our strike. As pointed out 
earlier I would advocate militarily that the entire southern 
segment of the rail system be struck simultaneously. Should 
this be politically objectionable, I would recommend that the 
two northern targets — Dong Phuong rail/highway bridge and 
Thanh Hoa bridge (prestige bridge) — be the first -targets 
attacked in order to trap the maximum quantity of rolling ' : 

stock south of the 20th parallel where we could, destroy it 
at least. 


The Secretary of Defense responded to this recommendation by invit¬ 
ing the JCS to develop a detailed plan for an integrated attack on the 
DRV rail system south of the 20th parallel, with the option of attac king 
the targets individually on an incremental basis rather than all at 
once. -100/ This request set in motion a planning effort by the Joint 
Staff and by U.S. military commands in the Pacific area,, and gave rise 
to spirited discussions and recommendations that culminated at the end 
of March in the submission of the JCS 12-week bombing program, essentially 
built around the LOC interdiction concent. 


• » 

General Westaoreland, with Ambassador Taylor's concurrence, strongly 

endorsed the interdiction rationale in mid-March. In a LBiDIS cable to 
Admiral Sharp and General Wheeler, 101/ he called attention to the • 
mounting VC attacks on transportation targets in South Vietnam, and 
argued that: 

* - ‘ . 

* 

The Viet Cong’s intensive efforts against lines of communi- 
' cations would make strikes against DRV ICC' s highly appropriate 
at this time. In view heavy traffic recently reported moving 
south, such strikes would also be military desirable. Moreover, 
these attacks by interrupting the flow of consumer goods to 
, ' southern DR? would carry to the EV1I man in the street, with 

minimum loss of civilian life, the message of U.S. determination. 

. Accordingly, early initiation of ROLLING THUNDER strikes and 
armed reconnaissance is recommended against DRY lines of communi¬ 
cation with initial emphasis on railroad and highway bridges 
south of 19 degrees north. 



Counter-infiltration operations also received a boost from the 
recommendation in General Johnson * s report to the effect that BARREL 
ROLL be re-oriented to increase its military effectiveness against 
Lao Panhandle infiltration routes into South Vietnam. Acting upon 
that recommendation and upon a Presidential directive -to make a maxi¬ 
mum effort to shut off infiltration into SVN, a new program, nicknamed 
STEEL TIGER, was developed, for the conduct of greatly intensified air 
operations against routes and targets in Laos associated with infiltra¬ 
tion. 102/ 


At about the same time,' a Pacific Command study group developed • 
a more comprehensive concept of air operations "to attrit, harass, and 
interdict the DHV south of 20 degrees." In a lengthy cable to the Joint 
Chiefs exceroted below, Admiral Sharp described the concent as follows 
103/ 


The program calls for an integrated strike, armed recce 
and recce program designed to cut, in depth, the NVN logistic 
network south of 20 degrees, and to continually attrit and 
• harass by-pass and repair reconstitution efforts. 

* 

m 

% 

This program provides for primary bridge/ferry cuts and 
highway blockage/take out cuts on major long-haul road and 
rail routes. It additionally cuts the full road network in¬ 
cluding all feeder and by-pass routes which develop into 4 
main entry/funnels to Laos and SVN. All targets selected are 
extremely difficult or impossible to by-pass. The program 
also provides for concurrent disruption of the sea-carry to 
SVN with strikes against suspect coastal staging points 
supporting end-running shipping into the area, as well as SVN. 


ICC network cutting in this depth will degrade tonnage 
arrivals at the main "funnels" and will develop a broad series 
of- new targets such as- backed-up convoys, off-loaded materiel 
dumps, and personnel staging areas at one or both sides of 
cuts. Coupling these strikes with seeding and re-seeding 
missions to hamper repairs, wide ranging armed recce missions 
• ' against "developed" targets, and coastal harass and attrit 
missions against coastal staging facilities, may force major 
DRV log flpw to sea-carry and into surveillance and attack by;; 
our SVN coastal sanitization forces... 


In su mmar y: recommend concerted attacks against LOC 
targets recommended herein be initiated concurrently with 
interdiction targets programmed for ROLLING THUNDER 9-13'. 
Preferentially, recommend a compressed "LOC cut program" 

. similar to my proposal for a "Radar Busting Day." This 
should be followed by completion of attacks on othei* than 



•• 



LOC targets in ROLLING THUEDER 10-13, Phase II armed recce would 
he conducted concurrently with these actions and would he con- . 
tinued indefinitely to make DRV support to the VC in SVN and 

PL/VM in Laos as difficult and costly as possible. 

( • 

* 

m 

As these recommendations reached the JCS, the Joint'Chiefs were 
intensely pre-occupied with an interservice division over the issue of 
the nature and extent of proposed large-scale U.S. troop deployments to 
South Vietnam, requiring adjudication among at least 10 separate pro¬ 
posals, and among widely differing views of the several Service Chiefs. 
There were also substantial differences over the future character of the 
bombing program. On this latter issue. Air Force Chief of Staff General 
McConnell took a maverick position, opting for a 28-day air program, 
against North Vietnam to destroy all targets on the $4-target list. He 
proposed beginning the air strikes in the southern part of North Vietnam 
and continuin g at two- to six-day intervals until Hanoi itself was 
attacked. "While I support appropriate deployment of ground forces in 
South Vietnam," McConnell wrote, "it must be done in concert with /an/ 
oyerall plan to eliminate the source of /the/ insurgency." McConnell 
believed that his proposal was consistent with previous JCS views on 
action against the North and would be a strong deterrent against open . 
Chinese intervention. 10V 


General McConnell withdrew his 28-day proposal from JCS considera¬ 
tion when it became apparent that the Joint Chiefs were inclined to 
accept much of the CDiCPAC recommendation for a "LOC-cut program" as 
summarized above, and to incorporate same of McConnell’s concepts in. a 
12-week air strike program that the Joint Staff was preparing in response 
to the Secretary of Defense' s request and in accordance with his guidance 
The JCS 12-week program was briefed to the Secretary of Defense con¬ 
ceptually on March 22 and submitted to him formally on March 27 under 
cover of a JCS memorandum of that date. 105/ . 


The-program is described in a.detailed Annex to the m em orandum as . 
follows: 

• • > 

• • m 9 

• • 

1. Concept . The concept, simply, stated, is to conduct an . 
air strike program during the remaining' 10 weeks of a 12-week 
program which increases in intensity and- severity of damage 

oyer the period. The program can be considered in four phases. 

; • 

a. The initial phase consists of a three-week inter¬ 
diction campaign against the vulnerable Democratic Republic of * 
Vietnam (DPV) LOCs south of the 20t.h parallel. The concept of 
this campaign is to conduct strikes against a number of inter¬ 
related' but separated choke points which will disrupt the flow 
of military supplies and equipment and tax the DRV capability 
to restore these facilities. Essential to the success of this 
phase is the initial attacks on targets No. 14 and 18.8 /Thanh • 






Hoa and Dong Phuong RR/Highvay bridges^. The dropping of at 
least one span in either and preferably both of these bridges 
will sever the main north-south railroad and highway routes 
in sufficient depth for an effective follow-on program. This 
initial action would be accompanied by an intense armed recon¬ 
naissance* mission to destroy the isolated transport equipment. 
Subsequent strikes against choke points throughout the isolated 
area are designed to make the program effective and to compli¬ 
cate the DRV recovery program. Day and night armed reconnais¬ 
sance would be conducted at random intervals to harass these 
recovery efforts and to' sustain •the interdiction, including 
armed reconnaissance against junk traffic over sea LOCs. This 
initial program should bring home to the population the effects 
of air strikes since consumer good will be competing with mili¬ 
tary supplies for the limited transport. An effective inter¬ 
diction in this area will also impede the DRV capability to mass 
sizeable military forces and to deploy air defense resources. 

The remaining few installation targets in this area would be 
left for later strikes by VUAF. Also, the interdiction in this 
area would be sustained by VRAF as US strikes moved to the north. 

b. The second phase, the launching of the interdiction 
campaign north of the 20th parallel, introduces a consideration 
which was not a major factor in the campaign in the southern DRV; 
i.e., the possibility of KEG intervention as strikes are made 
against targets progressively closer to the Hanoi-Haiphong area. 
In order to reduce this possibility to a minimum, the first week 
of air operations north of the 20th parallel includes strikes 
against the radar net in the delta area to blind or minimize 

DRV early warning and intercept capability. Following these 
preparatory attacks, operations against the LOCs north of the 
20th parallel are scheduled with the primary objective of 
isolating the DRV from external overland sources; i.e., rail 
and highway supply routes from Communist China. Subsequent to 
cutting these primary LOCs, the initial phase of the interdic¬ 
tion campaign would be completed by striking LOC targets in 
depth throughout the area of the DRV north of the 20th parallel. 

c. Having completed the primary interdiction program 
in. the delta area, a substantially lower effort should maintain 
its effectiveness. With his overland LOC cut, blocked, and 
harassed, the enemy can .he expected to turn more and more to 
his port facilities and sea LOC. The ninth week air strikes 
will include attacks against these port facilities and the 
mining of seaward approaches to block the enemy from relieving 
his resupply problems over the sea LOC. Strikes will be initi¬ 
ated during the tenth week against amm unition and supply dumps 
to destroy on-hand stores of supplies and equipment 'to further 
aggravate his logistic problems. 






d. In the wind-up phase of the 12-week program (during 
the eleventh and twelfth week), strikes against on-hand supplies, 
equipment, and military facilities will he continued, attacking 
remaining worth-while targets throughout the DRV. As a part of 
this phase, industrial targets outside of population areas will 
he struck, leading up to a situation where the enemy must realize 
that the Hanoi and Haiphong areas will he the next logical tar¬ 
gets in our continued air campaign. 

. « 

■ 2. ^The program includes/ an anti-MIG strike package; how¬ 
ever, as provided in the policy guidance furnished the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, this mission will not he executed unless the 
DEV MIG aircraft are able to impair the effectiveness of the 
strike forces. Combat air patrol aircraft, in sufficient num- . 
hers to deter MIG attack, will accompany all missions and will 
engage these DRV aircraft as required to protect the force. 

Strike forces and armed reconnaissance aircraft may persist in ' 
their missions hut other reconnaissance missions will break off 
mission to avoid contact with MG aircraft if feasible. Heavily 
populated areas will be avoided by both strike and armed recon¬ 
naissance missions. 

* 

3. Strike sorties for the next ten weeks would total ap¬ 
proximately 3,000 or roughly 300 per week. CINCPAC has reported 
a capability to conduct approximately 1,600 strike sorties per 
week on a sustained basis. This leaves ample margin for US air 
support within South Vietnam and Laos and substantial aimed 
reconnaissance to sustain the L0C interdiction... 

* 

* 

• 

Interestingly, the Joint Chiefs did not endorse the. entire air strike 
program they submitted to the Secretary of Defense. They recommended that 
only the first phase (third, fourth, and fifth weeks of the program) be 
approved for execution. They had evidently failed to reach agreement on 
the later phases (weeks six through twelve), and indicated to the Secre¬ 
tary of Defense that they were still in the process of "considering 
alternatives for a follow-on program of air strikes beginning with the 
sixth week. They will advise you further in.this regard, taking account^ 
of the developing situation, the current policy considerations, and mili- '■ 
tary measures available to us." 

• * ■ 

. • • 

* 

As matters developed, however, even the three-week program endorsed 
by the JCS was not approved by the Secretary of Defense, 'though it 
strongly influenced the new interdiction-oriented focus of the attacks 
that were to follow, as well as the particular targets that were selected. 
But neither .the Secretary of Defense nor the President was willing to ‘ 
approve a multi-week program in advance. They clearly preferred to 
retain continual personal control over attack concepts and individual 
target selection. Consequently, although the Joint Chiefs strongly urged 



that "the field cconnander be able to detect and exploit targets of oppor¬ 
tunity...", action in the air war against the DRV continued to be directed 
at the highest level and communicated through weekly guidance provided 
by the Secretary of Defense's ROILING THUNDER planning messages. 



IX. REASSESSMENT AS OF APRIL 1 AND THE KSAM 326 DECISIOKS 


A. -The Situation in South Vietnam 


A curious phenomenon concerning the period of late March and 
early April i$65 vas % the great divergence among views that were being 
expressed about the tiien prevailing state of affairs in South Vietnam. 
Some quite favorable assessments emanated from Saigon. For example, 
MACV’s Monthly Evaluations for March and April were most reassuring: 


March, 1965: Events in March were encouraging.. .RVNAF 
ground operations were highlighted by renewed operational 
effort...VC activity was considerably below the norm of the 
preceding six months and indications were that the enemy was 
engaged in the re-supply and re-positioning of units possibly 
in preparation for a new offensive... In summary, March has 
given rise to some cautious optimism. The current government 
appears to be taking control of the situation and, if the 
present. state of popular morale can be sustained and strength¬ 
ened, the GVN, with continued U.S. support, should be able to 
counter future VC offensives successfully. 


April, 1965: Friendly forces retained the initiative 
during April and a review of events reinforces the feeling 
of optimism generated last month...In summary, current trends 
are highly encouraging and {.he GVN May have actually turned the 
tide at long last . However, there are some disquieting factors 
which indicate a need to avoid overconfidence. A test of these 
trends should he forthcoming in the next few months if the VC 
launch their expected counter-offensive and the period may well 
he one of the most important of the war. 


Similarly encouraging comments were contained in Ambassador Taylor' 
HOD IS weeklies to the President — e.g., in Saigon 2908, March 11, 1965: 


The most encouraging phenomenon of the past week has been 
the rise in Vietnamese morale occasioned hy the air strikes 
against North Vietnam on March 2, the announcement of our in¬ 
tention to utilize U.S. jet aircraft within South Vietnam, - and 
the landing of the Marines at Danang which is still going on. 

• The press and the public have reacted most favorably to all 
three of these events. 

And in Saigon 2991> March 17, 1S65: . 

. 

With the growing pressure on North Vietnam, the psycho¬ 
logical atmosphere continues to be favorable. What is still 
missing in this new atmosphere is the image of a Vietnamese 
Government giving direction and purpose to its’people. 


On the other hand, a much more sobering assessment was contained 
in General Westmoreland's Commander's Estimate of the Situation in 
South Vietnam , dated 26 March 1965j which bluntly asserted that RVKAF 
would not be able to build up their strength rapidly and effectively 
enough to blunt the coming VC summer offensive or to seize the initia¬ 
tive from them. The document also estimated that the program of air 
activity against the North, while it might ultimately succeed in caus¬ 
ing the DRV to cease its support of the war, would not in the short run 
have any major effect on the situation in the South. 

The view from Washington was even less hopeful. Assistant Secretary 

of Defense John McKaughton summed up the situation in the following words: 

106 / . 

■■I ■ * 

* 

The sittation in general is bad and deteriorating. The 
VC have the initiative. Defeatism is gaining among the rural 
population, somewhat -in the cities, and even among' the soldiers 
— especially those with relatives in rural areas.. The Hop Tac 
area around Saigon is malting little progress; the Delta stays 
bad; the country has been severed in the north. GVN control 
is shrinking to enclaves, some burdened with refugees. In 
■ Saigon we have a remission: Quat is giving hope on the civilian 
side, the B uddhi sts have calmed, and the split generals are in 
uneasy equilibrium. 

- * . . * *'' 

A more complete and balanced’ overview was prepared by McGeorge Bundy 
in a memorandum outlining "Key Elements for Discussion" for an April 1 
meeting with the President:. 

• i 

> 

Morale has' improved in South Vietnam. The government has 
not really settled down, but seems to be hopeful both in its ' 
capacity and in its sense of political forces. The armed . 

forces continue in reasonably good shape, though top leader¬ 
ship is not really effective and the ratio of armed forces to 
the VC build-up is not good enough. 

* - ( 

• % 

* ■ - 

* % 

The situation in many areas of the countryside continues 
to go in favor of the VC, although there is now a temporary 
lull. The threat is particularly serious in the central 
provinces, and the VC forces may be regrouping for major • 
efforts there in the near future. 

♦ • 

• * - ^ 

** * ■ 

Hanoi has shown no signs of give, and Peiping has stiffened 

its position within the last week. We still believe that attacks 
near Hanoi might substantially raise the odds of Peiping coming 
in with air. Meanwhile, we expect Hanoi to continue and step 
15 ) its infiltration both by land through Laos and by sea. There 
are clear indications of different viewpoints in Hanoi. Peiping, 
and Moscow (and even in the so-called Liberation Front), and 
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continued sharp friction between Moscow and Peiping. However, 
neither such frictions nor the pressure of our present slowly 
ascending pace of air attack on North Vietnam can be expected 
to produce areal change in Hanoi's position for seme time, 
probably 2-3 months, at best. 

a 

A key question for Hanoi is whether they continue to make 
real headway in the south, or whether the conflict there starts 
to move against them or at least appear increasingly tough. If . 
the former, even a major step-up in our air attacks would 
probably not cause them to become much more reasonable; if the 
latter, the situation might begin to move on a political track 
— but again in not less than 2-3 months, in our present 
judgment. 

B. International Diplomatic Moves 

On the diplomatic front, there had been no indication of any 
desire for talks from Hanoi, Peking, or Moscow. The British Co-Chairmen 
initiative had been turned down by the Soviet Government, which first 
floated a totally unacceptable counterproposal — in the form Of a 
statement condemning the U.S. "gross violation of the Geneva Accords” 
and calling on the U.S. "to' immediately cease their aggressive acts 
against the DRV end to withdraw their troops..." — said then totally 
rejected the British proposal. By March 16, when Gromyko met with UK 

pAroi rm <?QA>*a+.owr StpTra7'+. t n T,nnf1on. it hsd hfiCOlBS ouite Cl66LT 

that the two Geneva. Co-Chairmen would not be able to agree on a message 
sufficiently objective to be mutually acceptable to other members of 
the Conference. 107,/ Gromyko had made a public statement after the 
meeting in London to the effect that the United States would have to 
deal directly with Hanoi on the Vietnam situation, to which Secretary 
Rusk had replied. 108 / 

. ♦ « • 

I agree with Mr. Gromyko that Hanoi is the key to peace 
in Southeast Asia. If Hanoi stops molesting its neighbors, 
then peace can be restored promptly and U.S. forces can ccme 
home; I regret that the Soviet Union, which wets a signatory 
of the 1954 and 1962 accords, appears disinclined to put its 
full weight behind those agreements. • 

♦ 

A second initiative had been launched by President Tito of Yugoslavia 
in early March. Tito had written to President.Johnson on March 3j urging 
immediate negotiations on Vietnam without either side imposing conditions. 
The President had replied on March 12, describing the background of our 
involvement in Vietnam and stating that there would be no bar to a 
peaceful settlement if Hanoi ceased "aggression against South Vietnam." 

Tito's concern prompted him to convene a conference of 15 nonaligned 
nations which met in Belgrade from March 13 to 18 and issued an appeal, 
ultimately signed by 17 nations. (Afghanistan, Algeria, Cyprus, Ceylon, 



Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, India, Iraq, Kenya, Nepal, Syria, Tunisia, UAR, 
Uganda, Yugoslavia, and Zambia.) The declaration blamed ''foreign inter¬ 
vention in various forms" for the aggravation of the Vietnam situation 
and repeated Tito*s call for negotiations without preconditions. 

* 

. Yet another third-party peace initiative came from U.N. Secretary 
General U Thant. U Thant proposed a three-month period in which there 
would be "a tempcarary cessation of all hostile military activity, whether 
overt or covert, across the 17th parallel in Vietnam." 

McGeorge Bundy commented on these propositions in his April 1 "Key 
Elements for Discussion" Memorandum in a manner suggesting that he had 
very little expectation that any of these initiatives would lead to an 
early conference: 


We think the U Thant proposal should be .turned off. 
(Bunche tells us U Thant will not float it publicly if we 
reject it privately). It is not clear that the trade-off . 
would be to our advantage, even if it could be arranged, 
and in any case, we prefer to use U Thant for private 
feelers rather than public proposals. We can tell U Thant 
that we have no objection on his sounding out Hanoi on this 
same point, however, and that if he gets a response, we 
would be glad to comment on it. 


V.T _ — .. m, « W 
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The 17 nation proposal is more attractive, 
dined to propose to Quat that both South Vietnam and the 
U.S. should accept it with a covering statement of our good, 
firm, clear objectives in any such negotiation. The Presi- •. 
dent has already made it clear that he will go anywhere to 
talk with anyone, and we think the 17 nation proposal is 
one to which we can make a pretty clear response. Tactically, 
it will probably not lead to any early conference, because the 
position of Hanoi and Peking will be that they will not attend 
any meeting until our bombings stop. The Secretary of State 
will elaborate on these propositions. 


C. An End to "Reprisal" • 


In-mid-morning of March 29, VC terrorists exploded a bomb out¬ 
side the U.S. embassy in Saigon, killing and wounding many Americans and 
Vietnamese. It was the boldest and most direct Communist action against 
the U.S. since the attacks at Pleiku and Qui Nhon which had precipitated' 
the FLAMING DART reprisals. Almost simultaneously. Ambassador Taylor 
enplaned for talks in Washington—and both cities were instantly abuzz 
with speculation that the war had entered a new and perhaps critical 
phase. . 


Indeed, Admiral Sharp promptly urged the JCS to recommend a 
forceful reply to the VC outrage, in the form of an out-of-turn 


spectacular bombing attack upon a significant target in the DRY outside 
of the framework of ROLLING THUNDER. 109/ The plea, however, did not 
fall on responsive ears. At this point, the President preferred to 
maneuver quietly to help the nation get used to living with the Vietnam 
crisis. He played down any drama intrinsic in Taylor’s arrival by hav¬ 
ing him attend briefings at the Pentagon and the State Department before 
calling at the White House; and he let it be known that the U.S. had no 
intention of conducting any further specific reprisal raids against North 
Vietnam in reply to the bombing of the embassy. Instead, he confined 
himself to a public statement: 

‘ £he terrorist outrage aimed at the American Elnbassy in 
Saigon shows us once again what the struggle in Viet-Kam is 
about. This wanton act of ruthlessness has. brought death 
and serious injury to innocent Vietnamese citizens in the 
street as well as to American and Vietnamese personnel on 
duty.” He added that the Embassy was "already back in 
business," and that he would "at once request the Congress 
for authority and funds for the immediate construction of 
a new chancery. • 

* * • 

After his first meeting with Taylor and other officials on March 31,’ 
the President responded to press inquiries concerning dramatic new. 
developments by saying, "I know of no far-reaching strategy that is being 
suggested Or promulgated." 

* 

But the President was being less than candid. The proposals that 
were at that moment being promulgated, and on which he reached signifi¬ 
cant decisions the following day, did involve a far-reaching strategy 
change: acceptance of the concept of U.S. troops engaged in offensive 
ground operations against Asian insurgents. This issue greatly over¬ 
shadowed all other Vietnam questions then being reconsidered. 

D. NSAM 328 — Issues Posed and Decisions Made 

T * 

The underlying question that was being posed for the President 

at this time was well formulated by Assistant Defense Secretary John 

Mcllaughton in a draft memorandum of March 2k, entitled "Plan of Action 

for South Vietnam." The key question, Mcllaughton thought, was: 

• ’ 

• 4 

, • 

•Can the situation inside SVN be bottomed out (a) without 
extreme measures against the DRV and/or (b) without deploy¬ 
ment of large numbers of US (and other) combat troops inside 
SVH?" And the answer, he believed, was "perhaps —but 
probably no. 

t * * 

To get closer to an answer, McKaughton began by restating U.S. ob¬ 
jectives in Vietnam, and by attempting to weigh these objectives by 
their relative importance: 
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7<# - To avoid a humiliating US defeat (to our reputation 
as a guarantor). ‘ 

* 

A 

20$ - To keep SVN (and then adjacent) territory from 
Chinese hands. 

* • 

10$ - To permit the people of SVN to enjoy a better, 
freer way of life. 

• * ♦ . 

ALSO - To emerge from crisis without unacceptable taint 

from methods used. 

* 

' .HOT - To "help a friend," although it would be hard to 
stay in if asked out. 

. » 

McNaugjhton then proceeded to enumerate some twenty-odd ways in which the 
GVN might collapse, and noted that in spite — or perhaps precisely 
because — of the imminence of this collapse and the unpromising nature 
of remedial action, U.S. policy had been drifting. As he saw it, the 
"trilemma" of U.S. policy was that the three possible remedies to GVN 
collapse — .(a) heavy will-breaking air attacks on the DRV, (b) large 
U.S. troops deployments to SVN, and (c) exit by negotiations -- were all 
. beset with difficulties and uncertainties. Strikes against the North,, 
he felt, were balked "(l) by flash-point limits, (2) by doubts that the 
DRV will cave and (3) by doubts that the VC will obey a caving DRV. 
(Leaving strikes only a political and anti-infiltration nuisance.)" 
Deployment of combat forces, he believed, was blocked "by French-defeat 
and Korea snydromes, and Quat is queasy. (Troops could be net negatives, 
and be besieged.)" And negotiations he saw as "tainted by the humiliation 
likely to follow." ... 

KcNaughton then proceeded to reviev; in detail the purposes, alterna¬ 
tives, and risks of the bombing program as it then stood, treating the 
issue more comprehensively and systematically than, it has been considered 
elsewhere. His schematic exposition is, therefore, reproduced here in 
full: 




Strikes cm the North (program of progressive military pressure) 


a. Purposes: 



(1) Reduce DRV/VC activities by affecting DRV 
will. 

(2) To improve the GVN/vC relative "balance 
of morale." 

(3) To provide the US/GVN with a bargaining 
counter. 

(4) To reduce DRV infiltration of men and 
materiel. 

» « • 

(5) To show the world the lengths to which US 

will go for a friend. . 



b. Program ; Each week, 1 or 2 "mission days" with 100- 
plane high damage US-VNAF strikes each "day" against 
infwrtant targets, plus 3 armed recce missions --all 
moving upward in weight of effort, value of target or 
proximity to Hanoi and China. 

ALTERNATIVE ONE: 12-week DRV-wide program shunning 

* ' only "population" targets. 

• • * 

ALTERNATIVE TWO: 12-week program short of taking out 

Phuc Yen (Hanoi) airfield. 

c. Other actions: (1) Blockade of DRV ports by VNAF/US- 

dropped mines or by ships. 

(2) South Vietnamese-implemented 34A 
MAROPS. 

(3) Reconnaissance flights over Laos 
and the ORV. 

(4) Daily BARREL ROLL armed recce strikes 
in Laos (plus T-28s). 

(5) Four-a-week BARREL ROLL choke-point 
strikes in Laos. 

. (6). US/VNAF air & naval strikes against 
VC ops and bases in SVN. 

(7) Westward deployment of US forces. 

(8) No DeSoto patrols or naval bombard¬ 
ment of UKV at this time. 

» 

d. Red "flash points." There are events which we can expect 
to imply substantial risk of escalation: 

(1) Air strikes north of 17 . (This one 
already passed.) 

(2) First US/VNAF confrontation with DRV 
MIGs. 

(3) Strike on Phuc Yen MIG base near Hanoi. 

(4) First strikes on Tonkin industrial/ 
population targets. 

(5) First strikes on Chinese railroad or 
near Chine. 

(6) First US/VNAF confrontation with 
Chicom MIGs. 

(7) First hot pursuit of Chicom MIGs into 
China. 

(8) First flak-suppression of Chicom- or 
Soviet-marned SAM. 

(9) Massive introduction of US'ground 
troops into SVN. 

• (10) US/ARVN occupation of DRV territory 
(e.g., lie de Tigre). 

(11) First Chi/Sov-US confrontation or 
sinking in blockade. 
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e. Blue “flash points," China/DRV surely are sensitive to 
events which might cause us to escalate: 

(1) All of the above •'Red" flash points. 

(2) VC ground attack on Danang. 

(3) Sinking of a US naval vessel. 

(4) Open deployment of DRV troops into 

* South Vietnam. 

(5) Deployment of Chinese troops into 
North Vietnam. 

(6) Deployment of FROGs or SAMs in North 
Vietnam. 

(7) DRV air attack on South Vietnam. 

(8) Announcement of Liberation Government 
in I/ll Corps area. 


f. Major risks: 




0) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

N 

(5) 

/£\ 

(7) 


Losses to DRV MIGs, and later possibly 
to SAMs. 

Increased VC activities, and possibly 
Liberation Government.' 

Panic or other collapse of GVN from 
under us. 

World-wide revulsion against us 
(against strikes, blockade, etc.). 
Sympathetic fires over Berlin, Cyprus, 
Kashmir,- Jordan waters. 

f r\ rr%n\ioni nnal war uii th 

w ^ I V* ^ I v U L W v V I * • VI » w • V * * ^ * • • •> • • « • mm m 

DRV, China (and USSR?). 

Escalation to the use of nuclear 
weapons. 



g. Other Red (1) More jets to NVN with DRV or Chicom 

Moves: pilots. 

(2) More AAA (SAMs?) and radar gear (Soviet- 

• manned?) to NVN. 

(3) Increased air and ground forces in 

' South China. 

(4) Other "defensive" DRV retaliation 

(e.g., shoot-down of a U-2). 

(5) PL land grabs in Laos. 

(6) PL declaration of new government in Laos. . 

(7) Political drive for "neutralization" of 
Indo-China. 


h. Escalation control . We can do three things to avoid es¬ 
calation too-much or too-fast: 

(1) Stretch out : Retard the program (e.g., 
I not 2 fixed strike.s a week). 

(2) Circuit breaker . Abandon at least 
temporarily the theory that our strikes 
are intended to break DRV will, and 
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"plateau" them below the "Phuc Yen 
airfield" flash point on one or the 
Other of these tenable theories: 

(a) That we strike as necessary to 
interdict infiltration, (b) That 
our level of strikes is generally 
responsive to the level of VC/DRV 
activities in South Vietnam. 

(3) Shunt. Plateau the air strikes per 
para (2) and divert the energy into: 

(a) a mine-and/or ship-blockade of 
DRV ports, (b) Massive deployment of 
US (and other?) troops into SVN (and • 
Laos?): (l) To man the "enclaves," 
releasing ARVH forces. (2) To take 
over Pleiku, Kontum, Darlac provinces. 
(3) To create a l6+° sea-Thailand 
infiltration wall. 

i. Important (l) Program should appear to be relentless. 

Miscellany: (i.e., possibility of employing 

"circuit-breakers" should be secret). 

(2) Enemy should be kept aware of our 

. limited objectives. 

(3) Allies should be kept on board. 

(4) USSR should, be kept in passive role. 

(5) Information program should preserve 
US public support. 

% 

McII aught on's memorandum dealt in similar detail with the two other 
forms of remedial action that were then being considered: US troop de¬ 
ployments and exit negotiations, neither of these, however, is a matter 
of prime concern within the scope of this paper. It is well to remember, 
however., that the April 1 Presidential policy review was not confined to 
the air campaign against the DRV. It embraced the whole panoply of military 
and non-military actions that might be undertaken in South and North Vietnam,. 
but the main focus was clearly on actions within South Vietnam, and the 
principal concern of Administration policy makers at this time was with the 

prospect of major deployments of US and Third Country combat forces to SVK. 

♦ 

. Unlike McKaughton ' s memorandum, the McGeorge Bundy discussion paper 
of April 1 which set forth the key issues for consideration and decision 
by the President, gave only the most superficial treatment to the complex 
matter of future air pressures policy. In fact, the Bundy paper merely 
listed .a series of action recommendations, seemingly providing little room 
for debate or for consideration of alternatives. The actions proposed 
amounted to little more than' a continuation of the ongoing modest ROLLING 
.THUNDER program, directed, with slowly rising intensity, at the LOC tar¬ 
gets that were then beginning to be'hit. One must assume that the 
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recommendations were not subjected to any searching debate when they 
were discussed with the President on April 2, since the wording of the 
President’s decision in the NSAM issued on April 6, 110/ is verbatim 
identical with the wording of the McGeorge Bundy recommendation that 

was circulated to the Principals before the meeting: 

■ * 

« 

" m ♦ * 

• * 

Subject to continuing review, the President approved the 
following general framework of continuing action against North 
Vietnam and Laos: 

* 

• 

We should continue roughly the present slowly ascending 
tempo of ROLLING THUKDER operations, being prepared to add 
■. strikes in response to a higher rate of VC operations, or 
conceivably to slow the pace in the unlikely event VC slaked 
off sharply for what appeared to be more than a temporary 

operational lull. •• • ‘ - 

• •• • ' 

• 

The target systems should continue to avoid the effective 
GCI range of MIGs. We should continue to vary the types of 
targets, stepping up attacks on lines of communication in the 
near future, and possibly moving in a few weeks to attacks on 

the rail lines north and northeast of Hanoi. 

. • 

• ■ 

Leaflet operations should he expanded to obtain maximum 

■ practicable psychological effect on the North Vietnamese popu¬ 
lation. • • 

• ♦ « 

♦ • 

Blockade or aerial mining of North Vietnamese ports needs 
further study .and should be considered for future operations. 

It would have major political complications, especially in 
relation to the Soviets and other third countries,'but also 

offers many advantages. 

« * » » 

Air operation'in Laos, particularly route blocking opera¬ 
tions in the Panhandle area, should be stepped up to the maxi- 
mum remunerative rate. 

• * » 
• * 

« ■ * * 

E. The Director of Central Intelligence Lemurs 

» * 

. As has been indicated, the dramatic element in the President's 
decisions of April 2 was not in the sphere of air strikes against the 
North, but in tbe area of the mission of US ground forces in South 
Vietnam. NSAM 328 promulgated the significant decision to change the 
role of the Marine battalions deployed to Vietnam from one of advice 
and static defense to one of active combat operations against the VC 
guerrillas. The fact that this departure from a long-held policy had 
momentous implications was well recognized by the Administration leader 
ship; The President himself was greatly concerned that the step be 
given as little prominence as possible. In NSAM 328 his wishes in this 
regard, were stated as- follows: 
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The President desires that with respect to (these) actions 
...premature publicity be avoided by all possible precautions. 

The actions themselves should be taken as rapidly as practicable) 
bub in ways that should mi nimi ze any appearance of sudden changes 
in policy, and official statements on these troop movements will 
be made only with the direct approval of the Secretary of Defense, 
in that these movements and changes should be understood as being 
gradual and wholly consistent with existing policy. 


Whether and to what extent there was support or opposition to this" 
step among top Administration advisers is not recorded in the documenta¬ 
tion available to this writer. But one. interesting demurrer was intro¬ 
duced, by the Director of Central Intelligence, John A. McCone, in a 
memorandum he circulated on April 2 to Secretary Rusk, Secretary McKamara, 
McGeorge Bundy, and Ambassador Taylor. 


• 

McCone did not inherently disagree with the change in the U.S. 
ground force role, but felt that it was inconsistent with the decision 
to continue the air strike program at the feeble level-at which it was 
then being conducted. McCone -developed his argument as follows: 


I have been giving thought to the paper that we discussed 
in yesterday's meeting, which unfortunately I had little time 
to study, and also to the decision made to change the mission 
of our ground forces in South Vietnam from one of advice and 
static defense to one of active combat operations against the 
Viet Cong guerrillas.' 


I feel that the latter decision is correct only if our air 
strikes against the North are sufficiently heavy and damaging 
really to hurt the North Vietnamese. The paper we examined 
yesterday does not anticipate the type of air operation against 
the North necessary to force the NVN to reappraise their policy. 
On the contrary, it states, "We should continue roughly the 
present slowly ascending tempo of ROLLING THUNDER operations 
—-," and later, in outlining the types of targets, states, 

. "The target systems should continue to avoid the effective GCI 
range of MiG's," and these conditions indicate restraints which 
will not be persuasive to the NVN and would probably be read 
as evidence of a U.S. desire to temporize. 

I have reported that the strikes to date have not caused 
a change in the North Vietnamese policy of directing Viet Cong 
insurgency, infiltrating cadres and supplying material. If 
anything, the strikes to date have hardened their attitude. 

I have now had a chance to examine the 12-week program 
• referred to by General VI heeler and it is my personal opinion 
that this program is not sufficiently severe or damaging to 
the Eorth Vietnamese to cause them to compromise their present 
policy. 
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* * . 

On the other hand, we must look with care to our position 
under a program of slowly ascending tempo of air strikes. 

With the passage of each day and each week, we can expect in- .. 
creasing pressure to stop the bombing. This will come from l 
•various elements of the American public, from the press, the 
United Nations and world opinion. Therefore time will run 
against us in this operation and I think the- North Vietnamese 

are counting on this. 

« * » 


Therefore I think what we are doing is starting on a track 
which involves ground force operations which, in all probability, 
will have limited effectiveness against guerrillas, although 
admittedly will restrain some VC advance s. However, we can 
expect requirements for an ever-increasing commitment of U..S, 
personnel without materially improving the chances of victory. 

I support and agree with this decision but I must point out 
that in my judgment, forcing submission of the VC can only be 
brought about by a decision in Hanoi. Since the contemplated 
actions against the North are modest in scale, they will not 
impose unacceptable damage on it, nor will they threaten the 
DRV*s'vital interests. Hence, they will not present them with 
a situation with which they cannot live, though such actions 
will cause the DRV pain and inconvenience. 


I believe our proposed track offers great danger of simply 
encouraging Chinese Communist, and Soviet support of the DRV and 
VC cause,- if for no other reason than the risk for both will be- 
minimum. I envision that the reaction of the NVH and Chinese 
Communists will be to deliberately, carefully, and probably 
gradually, build up the Viet Cong capabilities by covert infil- 
.tration on North Vietnamese and, possibly, Chinese cadres and 
thus bring an ever-increasing pressure on our forces. In effect, 
we will find ourselves mired down in combat in the jungle in a 
military effort that we cannot win, and from which we will have 
extreme difficulty in extracting ourselves. 


Therefore it is my judgment that if 'we are to change the 
mission of the ground forces, we must also change the ground ' 
rules of the strikes against North Vietnam. We must hit them 
harder, more frequently, and inflict greater damage. Instead 
of avoiding the MEG 1 s, we must go in and take them out. A 
bridge here and there will not do the job. We must strike their 
airfields, their patroleum resources, power stations and their 
military compounds. This, in my opinion, must be done promptly . 
and with minimum restraint. 

* • 

* 

If we are unwilling to take this kind of a decision now, 
we must not take the actions concerning the mission of our 
ground forces for the reasons I have mentioned above. 


The record does not show whether this memorandum was ever submitted 
to or discussed with the President. In any event, the President had 
already made his decision by the time the above memorandum reached the 
addressees. McCone, however,- persisted in his concern over what he 
felt was an inadaeoately forceful air strike program and he did subse- . 
quently make his slews known to the President, by way of a personal 
memorandum and a coordinated intelligence estimate he handed to the 
President on April 28, the date on which his successor. Admiral Raborn, 
was. sworn in. The memorandum itself is not available to this writer, 
but both the estimate and Admiral Raborn’s reaction to the two documents 
are at hand. They are discussed in Section XIII below. 
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X. APRIL 7th INITIATIVE — THE BILLION DOLLAR CARROT 


A. Mounting Public Criticism 

« 

During the latter half of March and the "beginning of April, from 
near and far more and more brickbats were being hurled at the Administra¬ 
tions's position on Vietnam. At home, columnist Walter Lippman raised 
his voice to observe that U.S. policy "is all stick and no carrot. We 
are telling the North Vietnamese that they will be very badly hurt if 
they do not quit...But we are not telling the North Vietnamese what kind 
of future there would be for them and the rest of Indochina if the war 
ended as we think it should end." 

• * 

• . 

« 

• 

Abroad, in an.empty but well-publicized gesture, philosopher 
Jean-Paul Sartre canceled*a lecture trip to the U.S. on the ground that 
Gallup polls indicated most Americans are in favor of the air raids into 
North Vietnam. "Where contradictory opinions thus have hardened," said 
the reluctant Nobel Prise winner, "dialogue is impossible." And in a 
considerably more potent gesture, the government of Charles de Gaulle 
chose this particular juncture to renew its annual trade agreement with 
North Vietnam and to extend Hanoi medium-term credits for the purchase 
of French goods. 


Within the Administration there was a growing feeling that somewhere 
along the line the hand had been mi splayed, that somehow the mix of 


increased military pressure and increased diplomatic efforts for settle¬ 
ment had not been right. In late March, therefore, the President began 
to try to alter the mix. He began by spending much time on efforts at 
personal persuasion, talking to Congressmen and other visitors in his 
office about the restraint and patience he was showing in operation 
ROLLING THUNDER. Evans and Novak 111/ describe one of these sessions as 
follows r 




To illustrate his caution, he showed critics the map of 
North Vietnam and pointed out the targets he. had- approved for 
attack, and to the many more targets he had disapproved. As 
for Communist China, he was watching for every possible sign 
of reaction. Employing a vivid sexual analogy, the President 
explained to friends and critics one day that the slow esca¬ 
lation of the air war in the North and the increasing pressure 
on Ho Chi Minh was seduction, not rape. If C hin a should 
suddenly react to slow escalation, as a woman might react to 
attempted seduction, by threatening to retaliate (a slap in the' 
face, to continue the metaphor), the United States would have 
plenty of time to ease off the bombing. On the other hand, if 
the United States were to unleash an all-out, total assault on 
the North - rape rather than seduction - there could be no 
turning back, and Chinese reaction might be instant and total. 
Johnson's language left nothing to the imagination and shocked 
• those who heard it. It made an unforgettable image. The 
United States was engaged in a period of testing against Ho 
Chi Minh, but the exercise was seduction, not rape. 



But despite the full use of his power to influence, the President 
could not stop the critics. Condemnation of the bombing spread to the 
campuses and to a widening circle of Congressmen. Proa many directions 
the President was being pressed to make a major public statement wel¬ 
coming negotiations. 

« 

4 , 

4 , 

Up to this time,, the official U.S. position had been unreceptive 
to negotiations, although the President had paid lip-service to his 
willingness to "do anything and go anywhere in the interests of peace." 
Past inaction he blamed entirely on Hanoi. It was, he said, Hanoi that 
would not talk peace, Hanoi that was subverting South Vietnam, Hanoi 
that was making it possible for the war to continue by funneling supplies 
and manpower over the Ho Chi Minh trail. Washington was not to blame. 

But now the formula no longer seemed adequate, and the President began - 
to look for a more spectacular way of dramatizing his peaceful intent. 

He found it in three ingredients which he combined in his renowned Johns 
Hopkins address of April 7th. 

4 * * 

, » • 

B. Ingredients for Johns Hopkins 

Three elements combined to make the President's Johns Hopkins . 
speech an important initiative: First , a new formulation of U.S. readi¬ 
ness to negotiate,, in the shape of an acceptance by the President of the 
spirit of the 17-Nation Appeal of March 15, which had called upon the 
belligerents to start negotiations as soon as possible "without posing 
any preconditions." Here are the words of the speech which the Presi¬ 
dent hoped would satisfy the principal demand of the doves: 

» * • 

• • 

We will never be second in the search for...a peaceful 
settlement in Viet-Nam. 

There may be many ways to this kind of peace: in dis¬ 
cussion or negotiation with the governments concerned; in 
large groups or in small ones; in the reaffirmation of old 

agreements or their strengthening with new ones. 

♦ ¥ 

We have stated this position over and over again 50 times 
and more to friend and foe alike. And we remain ready with 
this -ouroose for unconditional discussions. 

m 

• • 

♦ • 

A second key element of the speech was drawn from ideas long pro¬ 
pounded by such old Southeast Asia hands as former U.S. Ambassador to 
Thailand Kenneth Young, involving a massive regional development effort 
for the area, based on the Mekong River basin. This was precisely the 
kind of hopeful and positive gesture the President needed to put a 
bright constructive face on his Vietnam policy. Painting the picture 

of a potentially peaceful five-nation area, the President said: 

• • 

The first step*is for the countries of Southeast Asia to 
associate themselves in a greatly expanded cooperative effort 
for development. We would hope that North Viet-Nam would 



. take its place in the cannon effort just as soon as peaceful 
cooperation is possible. 

♦ 

And the President then offered his munificent carrot: 

* 4 * 

For our part I will ask.the Congress to join in a billion- 
dollar American investment in this effort as soon as it is 
underway. 

And he underlined the grandioseness of the vision by characterizing 
the effort as being conceived "on a scale to dwarf even our TVA. 

< ^ * 

There was a third key element to the Johns Hopkins speech which the 
President added almost literally at the last minute — an illustrious 
name, a person of unquestioned stature, to lend some credibility and 
prestige to the somewhat improbable peaceful development gambit in the 
midst of war. The President found that ingredient in the person of 
Eugene Black, former President of the World Bank, a figure of high 
prominence in international finance, and a politician enjoying Con¬ 
gressional confidence and open lines to both Democrats and republicans. 
In a whirlwind performance, the President recruited 31ack just a few 
short hours before his scheduled appearance at Johns Hopkins, and was 
‘ able to announce that appointment in his' speech. 

C. Hanoi and Peking "Close the Door" ' 


While the President's speech evoked a good press and much 
favorable public reaction throughout the world, 112/ its practical 
consequences were meager. It failed to silence the* Peace Bloc and it 
failed to bring the Communists to the negotiating table. 

It is*worth noting that the President's initiative of April 7 
was in accord with the "pressures-policy" rationale that had been worked 
out in November, 1964, which held that U.S, readiness to negotiate was 
not to be surfaced until after a series of air strikes had been carried 
out against important targets in Worth Vietnam. Significantly, during 
the two weeks prior to the President's address, ROLLING THUNDER VIII 
(the "Radar Busting Week") and IX (thefirst week of the "anti-LOC" cam¬ 
paign) had inaugurated an almost daily schedule of bombing. 'Thus the 
U.S. was now attempting to achieve, through a deliberate combination of 
intensified military pressures and diplomatic enticements, what it had •* 
hoped would result from a mere token demonstration of capability and 
resolve. The carrot had been added to the stick, but the stick was still 
the more tangible and visible element of U.S. policy. And the President 
made sure that this coercive element would remain very much in the fore¬ 
ground, when he stated, in the April 7 speech: 

. 

4 » 

I wish it were possible to convince others with words of 
what we now find it necessary to say with guns and planes: 
armed hostility is futile - our resources are equal to any 
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challenge - because we fight for values and we fight for prin¬ 
ciple, rather than territory or colonies, our patience and our ' 
determination are unending. 

» * 

* • 

But neither pressures nor blandishments succeeded in moving Hanoi. 

On the day following the President's speech. North Vietnamese Premier 
Pham Van Dong published his famour "Four Points," recognition of which 
he made clear, was the sole way in which "favorable conditions" could 
be created for peaceful settlement of the war. Two days later, in a 
telling denunciation of the President's Johns Hopkins speech, North 
Vietnam said that the United States was using the "peace" label to 
conceal its aggression and that the Southeast Asia development proposal 
was simply a "carrot" offered to offset the "stick" of aggression and 
to seek to allay domestic and international criticism of U.S. policy in 
Vietnam. The following day, an article in a Chinese Communist newspaper 
denounced President Johnson's proposal for unconditional discussions as 
"a swindle pure and simple." To complete the rejection, of Western 
initiatives, Hanoi turned down the appeal of the seventeen non-aligned 
nations on April 19, reiterating that Pham Van Dong's "Four Points" were 
the "only correct way" to resolve the Vietnam problem; and three days 
later Peking's Peoples' Daily gave the coup-de-grace to the 17-nation 
. appeal, saying that it amounted to "legalizing the United States im¬ 
perialist aggression" and that "the Viet-Namese people will never agree 

to negotiations 'without any preconditions. *" 

* • 

- • 

* 

D. President's Beprrse; Tragedy. Disappointment — But 

No Bombing Pause •••.**. 

• • 

The rejection of the President's initiative had been total. 

. And other Western peace feelers were equally bluntly turned away. 

British former Foreign Secretary Patrick Gordon Walker who sought to 
visit Peking and Hanoi on a self-appointed peace mission to sound out 
both governments on the possibilities of negotiations was unceremoniously 
denied , entry to both Mainland China and North Vietnam. 

. • • 

In the light of these developments, the President made another 
public statement, 113/ opening with the words, "This has been a week of . 
tragedy, disappointment, and progress." ^ 

’ We tried to open .a window to peace," the President said, "only 
to be met with’tired names and slogans and a refusal to talk." But he 
tried once more: 

• % 

• 

They want no talk with us, no talk with a distinguished 
Briton, no talk with the United Nations. They want no talk 
at all so far. But our offer stands. We mean every word of 
it... 

• • • • * 

. * 

. 

The window to peace is still open. We are still ready 
for unconditional discussion. We will impose no conditions 
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of any kind on any government willing to talk, nor will we 
accept any. On this basis we are ready to begin discussion 

next week, tomorrow, or tonight... # ' 

. 

4 

To those governments who doubt our willingness to talk 
the answer is simple - agree to discussion, corns to the 
meeting room. We will be there. Our objective in Viet-Nam 
remains the same - an independent South Vietnam, tied to 
no alliance, free to shape its relations and association 
with all other nations. This is what the people of South 
Vietnam want, and we will finally settle for no less. 

•* • ‘ ' 

But this is as far as the President was willing to go in his con¬ 
cessions to the Peace Bloc at this time. 

* * 
To the clamor from many directions, including from Senator Fulbright 
and from Canada’s Prime Minister Lester Pearson, that the U.S. should 
pause in its air strikes to bring about negotiations, the Administration 
responded with a resounding "No." Secretary Rusk made the U.S. position 

clear on this, in a statement -read to news correspondents on April 17: 

• » 

* k 1 • • 

We have thought long and soberly about suspending, for 

a period, the raids on North Viet-Nam. Some have suggested 

this could lead to an end of aggression from the North. But 

we have tried publicly and privately to find out if this 

would be the result, - and there has been no response. Others 

say such a pause is needed to signal our sincerity, but no 

signal is needed. Our sincerity is plain. 

» 

♦ • * 

* * * * . 

If we thought suph action would advance the cause of 

an honorable peace, we would order it immediately, but now 

our best judgment tells us it would only encourage the . 

aggressor and dishearten our friends who bear the brunt of 

battle. ' 



XI. HONOLULU, AEbEEL 20 — HI SEARCH OF CONSENSUS 


A. Background and Conclusions of Conference ' 

% 

. By the middle of April, communications between Washington and 
Saigon were bec omin g increasingly strained, as it began to dawn upon 
Ambassador Taylor that Washington was determined, with the President's 
sanction, to go far beyond the agreements to which Taylor had been a 
. party at the beginning of April and that had been formalized in NSAM 328. 
Prom April 8 onward, Taylor had been bombarded with messages and instruc¬ 
tions from Washington testifying to an eagerness to speed up the intro¬ 
duction to Vietnam of U.S. and Third County ground forces and to employ 
them in a combat role, all fan beyond anything that had been authorized 
in the April 2 KSC decisions. Ambassador Taylor's ill-concealed annoy¬ 
ance at these mounting pressures and progressively more radical, proposals 
changed to outright anger and open protest when, on April 18, he received 
another instruction, 114/ allegedly with the sanction of "highest 
authority,” proposing seven additional complicated measures having to do 
with combat force deployment and employment, on the justification that 
"something new must be added in the South to achieve victory." Taylor's 
exasperated response to McGeorge Bundy the same day made it clear that 
meaningful communication, between Washington and Saigon had all but broken 
down and that something needed to be done quickly to restore some sense • 
of common purpose and to provide Taylor with a revised set of instructions. 

i " • • 

It was with this background that Secretary McNamara convened a 
conference in Honolulu on very short notice, bringing together most of 
the key personalities involved in Vietnam policy-making: Chairman Wheeler * 
of the JCS, General-Westmoreland, COMUSMACV, Admiral Sharp, CINCPAC, 
Ambassador Taylor from Saigon, William Bundy of State, and John McNaughton ; 

of Defense. . 

• , •' * 

Precisely what transpired during the one-day meeting in Honolulu 
on April 20th is not known to this writer. But clearly the meeting was 
called for the explicit purpose of ironing out differences and smoothing 
ruffled feathers. The immediate concern was to reach specific agreement 
on troop deployments; but an underlying objective was to restore a sem¬ 
blance of consensus about assessments and priorities. 

- The record contains two documents that report on the results of 
.the meeting, (l) The minutes of the meeting prepared by John McNaughton, 
and (2) a Memorandum for the President prepared by the Secretary of 
Defense on April.21 which is almost, but not quite, identical with 
McNaughton's minutes. The differences are significant in that they 
.suggest an effort on McNamara's part to stress even more than did 
McNaughton the unanimity of view that was achieved at Honolulu. 

• . 

Sections of the two documents relevant to the air war are quoted - 
below. Where the two texts differ, both versions are shown — McNamara's 
in brackets £~_J , McNaughton * s in parentheses ( ): 


(Secretary McNamara, accompanied by) Mr. William Bundy (and) 

Mr. McNaughton /and I/ met vith Ambassador Taylor, General 
Wheeler, Admiral Sharp and General Westmoreland in Honolulu on 
Tuesday, April 20. (The minutes of that meeting follow:) 

^Following ,*.s my report of the meeting^/ 

1. (There was consensus that) /None of them expect/ the 
DHV/VC (cannot be expected) to capitulate, or come to a position 
acceptable to us, in less than six months. This is because they 
believe that a settlement will come as much or more from VC 
failure in the South as from DBV pain in the North, and that it 
will take more than six months, perhaps a year or two, to demon¬ 
strate VC failure in the South. 

* • . 

• • 

2. With respect to strikes against the North, (it was agreed) 
/they all agree/ that the present tempo is about right, that 
sufficient increasing pressure is provided by repetition and con¬ 
tinuation. All of them envisioned a strike program continuing at 
least six months, perhaps a year or more, avoiding the Hanoi- 
Haiphong-Phuc Yen areas during that period. There might be fewer 
fixed targets, or more restrikes, or more armed reconnaissance 
missions. Ambassador Taylor stated what appeared to be a (shared) 
Majority/ view, that it is important not to "kill the hostage" by 
destroying the North Vietnamese assets inside the "Hanoi do-nut." 

(it was agreed) /They all believe/ that the strike program is 
essential to Our oaiiipaigu — both psychologically and physically 
— but that it cannot be expected to do the job alone. /They/ • 

All considered it very important that strikes against the North 
be continued during any talks. 

3. None of (the participants) /them/ sees a dramatic improve-, 
ment in the South in the immediate future. (The) /Their/ strategy 
for "victory" (proposed by Ambassador Taylor, General Wheeler, 

. Admiral Sharp and General Westmoreland)/however/ is to break the 
will of the DRV/VC by denying them victory. Ambassador Taylor put 
it in terms of a demonstration of Communist impotence, which will 
lead eventually to a political solution. They see slow improve¬ 
ment in the South, but all (participants) emphasized the critical 
importance of holding on and avoiding — for psychological and 
morale reasons — a spectacular defeat of GVN or US forces. And 

they all suspect that the recent VC lull is but the quiet before' 
a storm... 

♦ 

The documents continue with specific fore 5 deployment recommendations 
that were agreed ^on at the meeting. In addition, McNaughton' s minutes 

contain the following concluding item; 

■ % • 

It was- agreed that tasks within South Vietnam should have 
first call on air assets in the area and that, if at any time 
there are not enough air assets in the area to perform all 
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necessary tasks, more air should be brought in. Secretary 
McNamara directed that this policy be implemented at once. 

• • 

From this evidence, it seams apparent that Honolulu marked the 

relative dovngraling of pressures against the North, in favor or more 
intensive activity, in the South. The. key to success, it was now felt, " 
was not to destroy or*defeat the enemy, but to frustrate him — "to 
break the will of the DRV/VC by denying them victory" and, above all, 
to avoid, for our part, a dramatic defeat. Thus the decision at this 
point was to "plateau" the air strikes more or less at the prevailing 
level, relying on "repetition and continuation" to provide increasing 
pressure, rather than to pursue the relentless dynamic course that had 
been so ardently advocated by .Ambassador Taylor and Admiral Sharp in 
February and March, or the* massive destruction of the North Vietnamese 
target complex so consistently advocated by the Joint Chiefs. If • 
Honolulu represented more than a "shotgun wedding," if it reflected in 
fact a relatively uncoerced expression of views, the leading U.S. actors 
in the Vietnam drama must have undergone, in the intervening weeks, a 
reordering of expectations vith respect to the results that bombing 
might achieve. Their views at this point, in any event, were strikingly 

more restrained on the bombing issue than they had been previously. 

* 

An alternative — and less charitable — explanation might be that, 
in the meantime, attention had shifted from the air war to the subject 
of U.S. combat force deployments, and had thus generated a need to con¬ 
centrate on. issues, arguments and rationalisations that would serve to 
promote and justify these new actions. Preoccupation with pressures • 
against the North had long been viewed as something of a competitor, 
something of a distraction, by many advocates of a more forceful U.S. 

•role in the South. Thus it seems logical that, with the decision to 
begin a major U.S. ground force commitment, the air campaign should have ’ 
been reduced in rank to second billing. 

B. Interdiction is Surfaced • 

» • 

Along with the levelling-off of the air strikes and a reordering 
of expectations as to their likely effectiveness came the decision to 
publicise the fact that "interdiction" was now a major objective of the 
strikes.. It will be recalled that LOC interdiction had become a key. 
element in the U.S. target rationale beginning with ROLLING THUNDER IX 
(week of April 2). After Honolulu, with the prospective deepening of" 
the U.S. involvement on the ground and the need to justify that involve¬ 
ment in terms of "resisting KVH aggression," it seemed desirable to stress 
that aspect of U.S. action more explicitly in public. Whereas previously 
there had been only passing reference to the fact that U.S. air attacks on 
North Vietnam had been aimed at targets "associated with infiltration," it 
.was now decided to feature interdiction as the objective pf U.S. bombing. 

4 

Secretary Rusk made first public mention of this new rationale on 
April 23, 115/ when he stated: 
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The bombing is designed to interdict, as far as possible, 
and to inhibit, as far as may be necessary, continued aggres¬ 
sion against the Republic of Viet-Mam. 

Three days later, Secretary McNamara gave a special briefing to the 
press corps at the Pentagon, complete with maps and photographs, driving 
home the point of massive infiltration from the North: 

* 

Now the current /VNAF and U.S^ strikes against North 
Vietnam have been designed to impede this infiltration of 
men and materiel, and infiltration which makes the differ¬ 
ence between a situation which is manageable and one which 
is not manageable internally by the Government of South 
Vietnam. 

» * * 

* * 

The air strikes have been carefully limited to military 
targets, primarily to infiltration targets. To transit 
• points, to barracks, to supply depots, to ammunition depots, 
to routes of communication, all feeding the infiltration 
lines from North Vietnam into Laos and then into South 
Vietnam. ... 

More recently there has been added to this target system 
railroads, highways, and bridges which are the foundation of 
■ the infiltration routes... 

* t 

The strikes have been designed to increase the dependence 
on an already over-burdened road transport system by denying 
the use of the rail lines in the South. In summary, our ob- . 
jectives have been to force-them off the rails onto the high¬ 
ways and off the .highways onto their feet... • 

• • 

Supplementing the bridge strikes, armed reconnaissance is 
being conducted along truck convoy routes against maritime 

traffic and rolling stock on the rail lines... 

• • 

These carefully controlled rail strikes will continue as 
necessary to impede the infiltration and to persuade the North 
Vietnamese leadership that their aggression against the south 

will not 'succeed... , 

• » ‘ 

• • 

C. Political Objectives are Reviewed . • 

. t. 

Now that interdiction was being publicly embraced as a major 
objective of the bombing, at least one high-ranking Administration official 
began to realize that insufficient attention had been paid to the U.S. 
political posture in the event that the DRV became persuaded "that their 
aggression will not succeed." 
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As early as April 1, 116/ McGeorge Bundy expressed his concern that 
the eventual bargaining tradeoffs had not received the careful considera-' 
tion that they deserved. As he saw it: 

We have three cards of same value: our bombing of North 
' Vietnam, our military presence in South Vietnam, and the 
political and economic carrots that can be offered to Hanoi. 

We want to trade these cards for just as much as possible of 
' the following: an end to infiltration of men and supplies, 
an end of Hanoi’s direction, control, and encouragement of 
the Viet Cong, a removal of cadres under direct Hanoi control, 
and a dissolution of the organized Viet Cong military and 
political forces. We do not need to decide today just how we 
wish to mesh our high cards against Communist concessions. 

But we will need to, be in such a position soon, if only to 
exchange views with Quat. On this more general point, we be¬ 
lieve more exploratory conversation with the President is 
needed today; /Anvil 1 / 

Apparently, however, any exploratory conversation that took place 
on that and other occasions failed to lead to a clarification of what 
the U.S. and the GVN could regard as "a satisfactory outcome" in Vietnam. . 
McGeorge Bundy continued to feel a sense of urgency about beginning dis- * 
cussions with the Saigon Government on this matter. Thus on April 25 he 
circulated a Memorandum to the Principals, lamenting the lack of progress 
toward such discussions; 

« 

* 

We have had a lot of discussion among ourselves and with 

Embassy Saigon on the negotiating track, but we have not yet 

had serious discussions with the Republic of Vietnam. Such 

serious discussions are the necessary preliminary of any 

substantial improvement in our political posture, because our 

whole position depends on the legitimacy of that independent 

government. • 

• • 

But we have had great difficulty in talking to Quat so far 
because our thinking has focused so sharply on the complexi¬ 
ties of the bargaining problem itself: 

• ■ 

...... , . 

* - ,. • 

At what stage would we stop bombing? 

At what point and with what guarantees could . : • 

we begin to withdraw? 

• * 

What are the real terms of an effective cease-fire? * 

These are very difficult questions and the truth is that 
they cannot be answered today. They are precisely the prob¬ 
lems which will have to be settled by a combination of action 



on the ground and hard bargaining. Moreover, it is very hard 
for us to look these Questions in the eye with Quat & Company 
lest each of us begins to suspect the determination of the 
other. 

It is perhaps worth observing that these very same questions were 
still as difficult to- answer and as devisive in April, 1968 as they 
seemed to Bundy in April, 1965. But at that time Bundy felt that a 
different approach might be more productive. Thus the main purpose of 
his memorandum was: 

♦ w 

* 

...to suggest that there is a better place to begin on 
this problem: namely, by getting a clearer and more compre¬ 
hensive statement of the elements of a good eventual solution 
inside South Vietnam. We can and should work out with Quat 

' a program whose elements could include: 

* » * 

♦ 

1. Internationally validated free elections, first 
locally, then regionally, and finally on a national basis. 

1 

2. A broad and generous offer of political amnesty to 
all who abandon the use of force, coupled with the right 
of repatriation to the'Korth, or opportunities for peaceful 
resettlement in the South. 

a • 

• * 

3. A clear opportunity for the people of South Vietnam 
themselves to express themselves directly on the peaceful 
presence of Americans and other foreigners in helping with 

the peaceful progress of Vietnam. 

• ♦ 

k. Reciprocal guarantees against any border violation • * 
with all neighbors of South Vietnam, and a readiness to 
accept international patrols along these borders. 

5. A declaration of intent to work for the unification 
of all Vietnam by the free choice of its people and a readi¬ 
ness to accept nationwide free elections for this purpose 
if this position is: • , .. 

, « . ■ 

a. Supported by the people of South Vietnam in 

appropriate constitutional process. . . * ; \ 

• • . * 

• • 

• * 

* 

b. Accepted by the Government of Korth Vietnam, and • 

■ 

c. Validated by effectively guaranteed rights of 
free political activity for all parties in both parts of the 
country. 

' . ^ 

1 . 

. * 

There axe other elements to a strong GVK program, and 
closer study may well show that the GVK has already accepted 
a number of these positions. My present point is simply that- 



our Own political position needs now to be built on a clearer 
and stronger statement.of objectives from Saigon itself. 

• 

Once this stronger position of Saigon is established, the 
US could add its own support and its own determination to be ' 
guided by the freely expressed wishes of the people of South 
Vietnam. It could express its readiness to give peaceful help 
to such a settled country, and it could reaffirm its readiness 
to participate in appropriate international guarantees. It 
could also reaffirm its. determination to support the GVN until 
this program is accepted. 

* « * 

a 

But the "strong GVK program" Bundy had in mind clearly did not con¬ 
template any serious compromise with the liLF. It was a politically 
strengthened, internationally guaranteed, Western-oriented government 
Bundy was seeking to create — at least in appearance if not in reality. 
The grinding problem of the ultimate role of the KLF was left unaddressed 
and in limbo: 


The probability is that any such program would and should 
leave open the exact opportunities open to the Liberation 
Front and its members in the new politics of South Vietnam. 
This is as it should be, since this point is precisely the one 
which can only be settled by events and bargaining. 
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crucial point was still viewed as one which can only be settled by events 
and bargaining. 
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xn. PROJECT MAYFLOWER — THE FIRST BOMBING PAUSE 

* 

A. The Background . ... 

• * 

« 

Pressure for some form of tombing halt had mounted steadily 
throughout April and early May. As early as April 2, Canada's Prime • 
Minister Lester Pearson, on his way to meet with President Johnson, •' 
had stopped off to make a speech in Philadelphia in which he suggested 
that the President should order a "pause" in the tombing of Korth 
Vietnam. 

• , 

Pearson's gratuitous advice was particularly galling to the 
President because the pause had become the tattle slogan of the anti- 
Vietnam movement. Students had picketed the LBJ Ranch in Texas, 
demanding a cessation of tombing. A massive teach-in had teen scheduled 
for May 15 in Washington, with academicians who wanted withdrawal of 
American influence from the Asian mainland, ready to demand as a first 
step an immediate end of the bombing. Pressure for a pause was building 
up, too, in Congress among liberal Democrats. 117/ The U.N. Secretary 
General was on a continual tombing pause kick, with a proposal for a 
three month suspension of tombing in.return for Hanoi's agreement to 
cease infiltration in South Vietnam. U Thant had told Ambassador 
Stevenson on April 2k that he believed such a gesture would facilitate 

renewed non-aligned pressure upon Hanoi to negotiate. 

■ 

• 

Evidently, however, the President was not impressed with the wide¬ 
spread clamor that such a gesture would evoke any response from Hanoi. 

He had responded favorably to the 17-Nation appeal in his April 7th 
speech, only to be answered with blunt rejection by Hanoi and Peking. 

The U.S. had responded favorably to the idea of a Cambodian Conference 
that would provide opportunities for "corridor contacts" with Communist 
powers on the Vietnam problem, but Peking had apparently blocked that 
initiative. Encouragement had been given to a UK approach to the Soviets 
in February looking toward consultations under Article 19 of the 1962 
Geneva Accords, but no response from the USSR had been received. The 
Radhakrishnan proposal for a cease-fire along the 17th parallel, super¬ 
vised by an "Afro-Asian Force" was being favorably considered by the 
U.S. only to be denounced as a "plot" by Peking and as an "offense" by 
Hanoi. Publicly, the President was plaintive: 

' 

• • « . 1 

\ ' ' : - * 

• ■ • 

There are those who frequently talk of negotiations and 
' political settlement and that they believe this is the course 
we should pursue, and so do I. When they talk that way I say, * 
welcome to the club. I want to negotiate. I would much 
• rather talk than fight, and I think everyone would. Bring 
, in who you want us to negotiate with. I have searched high 
and wide, and I am a reasonably good cowboy, and I can't even 
. rope anybody and bring them in who is willing to talk and 


settle this negotiation. We send them messages through 
allies - one country, two countries, three countries, four 
or five countries - all have tried to be helpful. The dis¬ 
tinguished British citizen, Mr. (Patrick Gordon) Walker, 
has been out there, and they say, ve can't even talk to you. 

‘ All our intelligence is unanimous in this one point, that 
they see no meed for negotiation. They think they are 
■winning and they* have won and why should they sit down and 

■ give us something and settle with us. Ill)/ 

• ’ • • 

• 

But while th£ public clamor persisted and became more and more 
difficult to ignore, the President was receiving intelligence assess¬ 
ments from Saigon and from Washington that tended to confirm his reading 
of Hanoi's disinterest in negotiations, but that provided him with a 
quite different argument for a bombing pause at this time: if the con¬ 
flict was going to have to be expanded and bombing intensified before 
Hanoi would "come-to reason," it would be easier and politically more 
palatable to do so after a pause, which would afford an opportunity for 
the enemy's intentions to be more clearly revealed. 

• • • 

On May 4, in response'to an urgent request from Washington, Am¬ 
bassador Taylor submitted a U.S. Mission "Assessment of DRV/VC Probable 
Courses of Action During the Next Three Months." The assessment con¬ 
firmed the Washiigton view that Hanoi continued to have a very favorable 

view of its prospects for. victory: 

• • 

» 

....Tone of statements emanating from Hanoi since ^Febru¬ 
ary and March^ indicate that the DRV has not weakened in its 
determination to continue directing and supporting Viet Cong 
and seeking further intensification of war in the South. 

Item DRV viewpoint, outlook is probably still favorable 
despite air strikes on North. Although their general 
transportation system in North has been significantly damaged, 
thus somewhat reducing their infiltration capability, Hanoi 
may calculate it can accept level of damage being inflicted 
as reasonable price to pay for chance of victory in South. 

Viet Cong farces in south retain capability of taking local 
initiatives an ground, although they must accept cost of 
heavier losses from tactical air support, and their morale 
possibly has been reduced by recent developments. GVN force - 
levels still are not adequate to cope with these Viet Cong * 

capabilities- Despite relative longevity of Quat Govt., 
which marks improvement over previous recent Govts., politi¬ 
cal situation is still basically unstable. While military 
and civilian morale has risen, rumblings among generals con¬ 
tinue, suspicion among political and religious groups 
persist and are subject to exploitation by communists. On 
balance, Hanoi probably believes it has considerable basis 
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for expectation that Viet Cong, who were clearly making prog¬ 
ress as recently as February, can regain the initiative and, 
by the application of offensive power, can create an atmosphere 
in which negotiations favorable to the DRV can be instituted. 

• • 

Given this situation, the report argued, the most probable course, 
of action that Hanoi would pursue is to continue its efforts to ex pand 
its military action in the South, "including covert introduction of 
additional PAVE units on order of several regiments. This course offers- 
•. .the prospect of achieving major military gains capable of offsett ing 
US/GVN application of air power. Such gains would expand Viet Cong areas 
of control and might lead to political demoralization in South Vietn am. " 

ml 

' a , • * ■ • 

• 4 * , 

A similarly unencouraging assessment had been submitted to the 
President by the Board of National Estimates on April 22. In a "hi gh ly 
sensitive, limited distribution" memorandum, the leading personalities 
of the U.S. intelligence community concurred in the prediction that: 

, # ■ v • 

If present US policies continue without the introduction 
of large additional forces or increased US air effort, the 
Communists are likely to hold to their existing policy of 
seeking victory in the-local military struggle in South Viet¬ 
nam. They will try to intensify that struggle, supporting it 
with additional men and equipment. At the same time, DRV air 
defenses will be strengthened through Soviet and perhaps 

Chinese aid. . . 

.* » 

If, however, the U.S. deepens its involvement by increasing its 
combat role and intensifying its air effort, the intelligence officers 
believed: 

* 

“ 

.. .that the Viet Cong, North Vietnam, and China would 
initially.. .try to offset the new enemy strength by stepping 
up the insurgency, reinforcing the Viet Cong with the men and 
equipment necessary. They would likely count on time being 
on their side and try to force the piecemeal engagement of 
US troops under conditions which might bog them down in jungle 
warfare, hoping to present the US with a de facto partition of 
the country. The Soviet Union... would almost certainly 
acquiesce in a decision by Hanoi to intensify the struggle. 120 /' ** 

This lack of any real prospect of "give" on the enemy's part was 
also confirmed by 'Admiral Raborn, shortly after he had succeeded John • 
McCone as Director of Central Intelligence. On the day of Raborn's 
swearing-in (April 28), the President had given him a letter from McCone 
(apparently worded along the lines of his memorandum described in > 

Section IX.E. of this study) which McCone had handed to the President . 
as his last .official act. The President had asked Raborn to prepare ' . 
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his own comments an McCone's views. Reborn's comments, circulated to 
Secretaries Rusk and McNamara on May 6 , included the following: 

. * * 

Our limited bombing of the North and our present ground- 

force build-up in the Soiuth are not likely to exert sufficient 
pressure on the enemy to cause him to meet our present terms 
in the foreseeable future. . I note very recent evidence which 
suggests that our military pressures are becoming somewhat more 
damaging to the enemy within South Vietnam, but I am inclined 
to doubt that this damage is increasing at a rate which will 

Inring him quickly to the conference table. 

* 

■ * * 

With particular reference to McCone's recommendation that the US 
add much heavier air action against the North to its planned combat 
force deployment to the South, Reborn indicated his agreement, and 
expressed his belief that such an action would have the following con¬ 
sequences: ’ ' 

* * 

m 

. • 

The DRV is, in my view, unlikely to engage in meaningful 
discussions at any time in coming months until US air attacks ■. 
have begun to damage or destroy its principal economic and 
military targets. I thus concur with the USIB's judgment of 
lB February 1965, that, given such US punishment, the enemy 
would be "somewhat more likely" to decide to make some effort 
to secure a respite, rather than to intensify the struggle 

further and accept the consequent risks. 

• « 

m 

" • . 

• • • 

And then he added the following advice: . 


Insofar as possible, we should try to manage any program of 
expanded bombings in ways which (l) would leave the DRV an oppor¬ 
tunity to explore negotiations without complete loss of face, 

( 2 ) would not preclude any Soviet pressures on Hanoi to keep the 
war from expanding, and ( 3 ) would not suddenly produce extreme 
world pressures against vis. In this connection, the timing and 
circumstances in which the bombings were extended northward could 
be of critical importance, particularly in light of the fact that 
there have been some indications of differing views between Moscow, 
Peiping, and Hanoi. For example, it would probably be advantageous 
to expand bashings after, not before, some major new VC move 


(e.g., obvious concentration for imminent attack on Da Nang of 
Kontum) and after, not before, any current possibilities of serious 


negotiations have been fully tested. And such bombings should not 
be so regular as to leave no interval for the Communists to make' 


concessions with some grace. Indeed, we should keep in mind the - 
possibility of a pause at some appropriate time, which could serve 


to test the Communist intentions and to exploit any differences 
on their side. (Emphasis supplied) 




One other consideration may have entered into the President's tomb¬ 
ing pause calculus at this time. On April 5, a TROJAN HORSE photography 
mission had revealed the first SA-2 SAM site under construction fifteen 
miles SSE of Hanoi, confirming the long-rumored shipment of Soviet 
surface-to-air missiles to North Vietnam. 121/ Moreover, the SAMs 
were only the most dramatic form of considerably increased quantities _ • 
of modern military equipment beginning to he furnished to the DRV by 
the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union was now in the process of becoming 
visibly committed to assisting North Vietnam in resisting U.S. attacks 
on its territory, and a more direct confrontation of US and USSR military 
force was rapidly approaching. Indeed, the Joint Chiefs had indicated, 
on April lh, their desire to obtain approval for air strikes against the 
sites on short notice as they become operational, had estimated, on 
Kay 6, that the first site construction could he completed by May 15, 
and had instructed CBICPAC to commence planning to conduct air strikes 
against that site. 122/ A decision involving a major Soviet "flashpoint” 
therefore, would soon have to be faced, and the President may well have 
wished to provide a prior opportunity for a quiet Hanoi backdown, before 
proceeding with more forceful military activity. 

• • 

B. • Setting the Stage 

On the evening of Kay 10 the President sent a personal PLASH 
message to Ambassador Taylor, 123/ informing him that he (the President) 
had decided to call a brief halt to air attacks in the North and instruct¬ 
ing him to obtain Premier Quat's agreement to the plan. The text of the 
message follows: 

I have learned from Bob McNamara that nearly all RO LLIN G 
THUNDER operations for this week can be completed by Wednesday 
noon, Washington time. This fact and the days of Buddha's 
birthday seem to me to provide an excellent opportunity for a 
pause in air attacks which might go into next week and which I 
could use to good effect with world opinion. 

» % 

My plan, is not to announce this brief pause but simply to 
call.it privately to the attention of Moscow and Hanoi as soon 
as possible and tell them that we shall be watching closely to 
see whether they respond in any way. My current plan is to 
report publicly after the pause ends on what we have done. 

Could you see Quat right away on Tuesday and see if you 
can persuade him to concur in this plan. I would like to 
associate him with me in this decision if possible, but I 
would accept a simple concurrence or even willingness not to • 
oppose my decision. In general, I thick it important that he 
and I.should act together in such matters, but I have no desire 
to embarrass him. if it is politically difficult for him to join 
actively in a pause over Buddha 1 s birthday. 



MM 

We have noted your /recent cables/ but do not yet have 
your appreciation of the political effect in Saigon of acting 
around Buddha's birthday. From my point of view it is a 
great advantage to use Buddha’s birthday to mask the first 
days of the pause here, if it is at all possible in political 
terms for Quat. I assume we could undertake to enlist the 
Archbishop and the Nuncio in calming the Catholics. 

you should understand that my purpose in this plan is to 
begin to clear a path either toward restoration of peace or 
toward increased military action, depending upon the reaction 
of the Communists. We have amply demonstrated our determina¬ 
tion and our commitment in the last two months, and I now 
wish to gain some flexibility. 

I know that this is a hard assignment on short notice, but 
there is no one who can bring it off better. 

I have kept this plan in the tightest possible circle here 
and wish you to inform no one but Alexis Johnson. After I have 
your report of Quat’s reaction I will make a final decision and 
it will be .communicated promptly to senior officers concerned. 

» 

* 

Ambassador Taylor promptly relayed the President's plan to Quat, 
whose major objection was to the notion of linking the pause in any way 
with Buddha's birthday, Taylor reported this objection to Washington 
124/ and received the following additional instructions from the 

Department in return. 125/ 

• . * * 

We have decided here to go ahead commencing on Thursday 
/p.sy 137 for period of approximately 5-7 days. Orders through 
military channels will place stand-down on basis "in order to 
. observe reaction of DRV rail and road transportation systems” 
and will order increase in photo recce. of DRV and bombing within 
SVK. You should tell Westmoreland true basis for his personal 
use only so that you and he and Alex Johnson remain the only 
three Americans in Saigon aboard. We have informed Dobrynin 
tonight and are instructing Kohler to convey message to Hanoi 
through DRV Ambassador in Moscow. I will also be telling 
British and Canadian Foreign Ministers personally tomorrow and 
• we will convey message to Menzies through Embassy here. How¬ 
ever, each of these being informed only at. highest levels and 
their Saigon representatives will not repeat not be witting. 

* 9 

* • 

You should take following actions: * 

1. Inform Quat we are going ahead. You should not specify 
period but let us know if he raises question or still insists 

on as short a period as 4 - 5 days. Tell him we will definitely 

• % • 


refrain at all time? from associating action with Buddha's 
birthday and that our initial plan will be to refer all press 
.queries to Washington and to hold as long as possible simply 
to operational factors as explanation. You should raise with 
him question of what he will tell generals urging in strongest 
terms that he tell them only what' we are saying through mili¬ 
tary channel and preferably delay even this until question 
arises. If Quat raises question of what we are saying to 
Communist side, you will have copies tonight's talk with 
Dobrynin and instructions to Kohler by septels and may draw 
generally on these for his personal use only. 


2» To deal with any possibility adverse Catholic reaction 
you should inform Archbishop and/or Nuncio very privately that 
any variation in actions in forthcoming period will be USG 
decisions not related in any way to Buddha's birthday or any 
appeal or issue connected with it. You may of course also 
• reiterate that any such variations have no effect whatever 
on our determination as clearly shown in recent months. We 
leave timing this approach to you but believe it should be 
. done earliest before any speculation arises. 


3. At appropriate time you should instruct Zorthian to 
report simply that no operations other than reconnaissance 
were conducted on each day and to refer press queries, pre¬ 
ferably by indirection, to Washington. 


A few hours later, Secretary McNamara, with the concurrence of 
Secretary Rush and McGeorge Bundy, sent the following PLASH joint 
State/Defense message through military channels to Ambassador Taylor, 
CIECPAC and COMUS&fACV: 12.6/ 

m ® 

In order to observe reaction of DRV rail and road trans¬ 
portation systems, bombing (including armed recce and other 
strike operations) of targets within DRV will cease for several 
days effective 2400 12 May Saigon time. CINCPAC should issue 
the necessary instructions to US forces and Ambassador s ho uld 
seek to obtain compliance of VNAF. 

* « 

4 • 

\ 

;• During the period in which bombing operations are suspended, 
photo and eyeball.reconnaissance flights over DRV, in. so far as • 
they can be carried out without flak suppression escorts and 
within currently approved rules relating to altitudes and lati¬ 
tudes, will be increased to the level required to permit a 
thorough study of lines of communication. The bombing sorties 
which would have been directed against the DRV during this 
period, to the extent practical, will be targeted against ap¬ 
propriate targets in South Vietnam. * ~ 



ROLLING THUNDER 15 as outlined in JCS 1736 has teen approved* 

It is to be executed upon receipt of appropriate execution orders. 

• * 

Press guidance for the period during which tombing operations 
are suspended will te furnished in a separate message. 

' Acting on these instructions, Taylor saw Quat in Saigon on the 
morning of May 12, and reported tack as follows: 127/ • 

Along with Alex Johnson, I called this morning to convey 
to Quat the information contained in Department's instructions. . 

I told him that his views with regard to linking the pause with 
Buddha's birthday had teen accepted and that this element had 
. . teen removed from the plan. I explained that the pause begins 
tomorrow (Saigon time) and will continue for several days. As 
he did not raise any question with regard to the precise dura¬ 
tion, I did not elaborate. He liked the military justification 
* for the pause as explained in KEFTEL and undertook to remain 
within this language in dealing with his generals. I assured 
him that General Westmoreland would do the same in his military 
contacts. 

♦ » 

* • t i 

• • 

We explained to Quat how the message was being conveyed to 
the USSR and Hanoi. He had no comment except to express doubt 
that any detectable change in DRV conduct will take place dur¬ 
ing the suspension of attacks. 

. • . 
m 

* ' • 

As for comment to the press, he repeated his intention to 
ward off queries by references to "Operational Requirements." 

While securing Quat's support has been somewhat easier than 
I had anticipated, I am sure that he and his colleagues will 
become uneasy very quickly if this pause runs beyond the "four 
to five days" which Quat has indicated to be acceptable from his 
point of view. I would hope that our purposes can have been 
fulfilled within the' five day period. 

With regard to paragraph 2 /of Department * s instructions^ 
Johnson and I feel that it is unnecessary and probably undesir- 
. able to approach Archbishop Binh or the Nuncio at this time. 

We will watch closely the local reaction to the suspension and • 
convey the message to the Catholic leadership, if necessary, at 

a timely moment. . 

* 

Much additional attention was lavished by Washington upon maintain¬ 
ing near-absolute secrecy, preserving a plausible front vis -a -vis the 
press, and other aspects of stage management. On May 12, une operation 
was given the codeword MAYFLOWER, and all communications' on it were 
thenceforth to be slugged with that indicator. Besides Taylor and 
Johnson, the only American Ambassadors informed of the political purpose 


of MAYFLOWER were William S ulli van in Vientiane, Foy Kohler in Moscow, 
and Winthrop Brown in Seoul — the latter only for the purpose of inform¬ 
ing President Park Chung Hee who was about to embark on a state visit to 
Washington and who, the Department felt, should be. forewarned so that he 
might more effectively fend off press probings. 


On the evening of May 11, Secretary Rusk made two moves designed to 
inform "the other side" of the fact that a bombing halt was being called 
and of its political purpose: 


1. He sent & cable 128/ to Foy Kohler in Moscow, instructing him 
to make urgent contact with the DRV Ambassador in Moscow to convey a 
carefully prepared message to him, as quoted below. The cable set forth 
the instructions mad rationale as follows: 


.. .We are using you as channel to avoid using Soviets as 
intermediaries and also to insure that message is accurately 
and directly delivered. We leave appropriate method of 
arranging contact to you and are not concerned if Soviets 
should became aware you are making such contact. You should 
of course make maximum effort avoid any attention by any third 
party. 


Message you should deliver should be oral but confirmed by 
• written piece of paper which you should hand to Auibassador with 
request he deliver message to Hanoi. Message is'as follows: 


BEGIN TEST. The highest authority in this Government has 
asked me to inform Hanoi that there will be no air attacks on . 
North Viet-Nan for a-period beginning at noon, Washington time, 
Wednesday, May 12, and running into next week. 

* 

* • 

In this decision the United States Government has^taken 
account of repeated suggestions from various quarters, includ¬ 
ing public statements by Hanoi representatives, that there can 
be no progress toward peace while there are air attacks on 
North Viet-Nan. The United States Government remains convinced 
that the underlying cause of trouble in Southeast Asia is armed 
action against the people and Government of South Vietnam by 
forces whose actions can be decisively affected from North 
Vietnam. The United States will be very watchful to see whether . 

■ in this period of pause there are significant reductions in such 
armed actions by such forces. (The United States must emphasize 
that the road toward the end of armed attacks against the people 
and Government of Vietnam is the only road which will permit the 
Government of Vietnam (and the Government, of the United Suatesj 

to bring a permanent end to their attacks on North Vietnam.)... 

. * 

■ *, 

In taking this action the United States is well aware of 
the risk that a temporary suspension of these air attacks may 
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be misunderstood as an indication of weakness, and it is there¬ 
fore necessary for me to point out that if this pause should be 
misunderstood in this fashion, by any party, it would be neces- ‘ 
sary to demonstrate more clearly than ever, after the pause 
ended, that the United States is determinad not to accept 
aggression without reply in Vietnam. Moreover, the United 
States must point out that the decision to end air attacks for 
this limited trial period is one which it must be free to re¬ 
verse if at any time in the coming days there should be actions 
by the other side in Vietnam which required immediate reply. 


But my Government is very hopeful that there will be no such 
misunderstanding and that this first pause in the air attacks 
may meet with a response which will permit further and more 
extended suspension of this form of military action in the ex¬ 
pectation of equally constructive actions by the other side in 
the future. END TEXT. 


2. He summoned Soviet Ambassador. Anatol Dobrynin to bis office in 
the State Depar tment and made virtually the same- oral statement to him, 
confirmed by a parallel written version handed to him. Rusk, that same 
evening described the meeting to Foy Kohler in a second cable, 129/ sent 
immediately after the message quoted above: 


I explained we were not indicating any precise number of 
uays, that we retained freedom of action, and that we would 
convey similar message to Hanoi. I also said we would make 
no announcement although we expected press pressures, and 
made clear our action related only to strikes of any sort 
and not to continued reconnaissance. (Paper itself-makes 
clear action confined to DRV and does not include Laos or 
SVM.) 


I also said we did not know what to expect but that Hanoi 
knows what it is doing and can find a way to make its response 
clear. 

* * * 

Dobrynin noted we wer$ merely informing Soviets and was 
clearly relieved we not asking them to act as intermediary. 

Asked about ay trip to Vienna and indicated there might be 
further conversations there Saturday with Gromyko. Asked 
basically whether action represented any change in fundamental 
US position. 

I replied that it did not and that this should be no surprise. 

' 

I reviewed recent indications that Cambodia conference . 

• blocked by Peiping despite favorable mention in DRV-Moscow . 
communique and that three-party talks on Laos likewise in 



abeyance apparently following Peiping and perhaps Hanoi pressure. 
President on April 7 bad tried open up discourse but thus far- 
channels blocked. If attacks on DRV were part of problem. Com¬ 
munist response to present action might open up channels. 

• * * 

• * 

Dobrynin said he thought we would get some answer but could 
not predict what. 

m • 

• • 

I underscored importance action not be misunderstood in 
Hanoi. Hanoi appears to have impression they may succeed, but 
US will not get tired or be affected by very small domestic 
opposition or by international pressures, Hanoi cannot rely on 
Saigon instability. They may have wrong ideas on these points 

and.important they not misunderstand our action. 

» • 

. * * 

' Dobrynin responded he saw no danger of misunderstanding but 
problem was to find way. - . 

Parallel with the Secretary's diplomatic moves, the President made 
a major public address on the .first day of the bombing pause, in which 
he made no reference to the pause, but in which he urged Hanoi to consider 
a "political solution." The speech, embracing the theme of the "three 
faces of war" (1. armed conflict, 2. diplomacy and politics, and 3* human 
need) contained the following passage: 

9 

The second face of war in Viet-Nam is the quest for a . 
political solution - the face of diplomacy and politics - of 
the ambitions and the interests of other nations. We know, 
as our adversaries should also know, that there is no purely 
military solution in sight for either side. We are ready for ; • 

unconditional discussions. Most of the non-Cammunist nations . 

of the world favor such unconditional discussions. And it 
would clearly be in the interest of North Vietnam to now come 
to the conference table. For.them the continuation of war, 
without talks, means only damage without conquest. Communist 
China apparently desires the war to continue whatever the cost 
to their allies. Their target is not merely South Viet-Nam; • 

it is Asia. Their objective is not the fulfillment of Viet¬ 
namese nationalism; it is to erode and to discredit America's 

ability to help prevent’'Chinese domination over all of Asia. 

• 0 

* * • 

In this domination they will, never succeed. 130/ 

’ . • 

C. Transmitting the Messages : > 

• * 

. Foy Kohler in Moscow, upon receiving the Secretary's instructions, 

directed his Deputy Chief of Mission to telephone the Eorth Vietnamese 
Embassy on the morning of May 12 to request an urgent appointment for 
Ambassador. Kohler with the North Vietnamese Ambassador. The latter, however. 




declined to receive the American Ambassador "in view of the absence of 
diplomatic relations between our two countries," and suggested instead 
that the "important, high level private message" from the US Government 
which Ambassador Kohler wished to communicate to the MVK Ambassador be 
sent to the Soviet Government "in its capacity as Co-Chairman of the 
Geneva Conference." 

«k 

Kohler felt it would not be productive to press the Mil embassy 
further, and cabled the Department for instructions as to which of two 
alternatives he should pursue: "(l) Transmit message by letter via 
messenger to KVN ambassador; or (2) seek appointment with Acting Foreign 
Minister Kuznetsov to convey message." 133/ 

The Department 1 s reply was as follows: 

Believe you should pursue both alternatives urgently, 
explaining to Kuznetsov (who will by now have heard from 
Dobrynin) that you recognise reluctance of Soviets to act 
as intermediary and are asking solely that Soviets transmit 
message to DRV Ambassador in accordance with DRV suggestion. 

m/ 

Kohler acted promptly on both alternatives. He transmitted the 
"oral" communication to the DRY Ambassador under cover of a letter signed 
by Kohler, which read as follows: 

In accordance with the suggestion made by a member of 
your staff today, I am attempting to reach the Acting 
Foreign Minister tonight. 

• 

Since this may not be possible and because of its im¬ 
portance, I enclose the message I had hoped to be able to 
convey to you personally earlier today. . - 

• • 

However, though hand-delivered by an American embassy employee to 
a DRV employee, the communication was returned the following morning in 
a plain envelope addressed simply Embassy of US of A. 133/ 

At the same time, Kohler sought an urgent appointment with Acting 
Foreign Minister Kuznetsov (Gromyko being out of town) but Kuznetsov was 
not available and Kohler was able to see only Deputy Foreign Minister 
Firyubin. The latter, after some temporizing, flatly refused his 
government's services as an intermediary and lectured Kohler at length 
upon the US misconception of the real nature of the conflict in Vietnam. 
Kohler's account of the conversation follows: 13V 
• 

I informed Firyubin. that as he must know from report of 
Dobrynin's conversation with Secretary, US Government has ' 

made decision which we hoped would be both understood and 
not misunderstood, I had been informed by several high 
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Soviet sources that decision we had taken was precisely what 

was called for but none had been in position to nr edict re- 

«•* «•» 

action. Our purpose in reaching this significant decision 
was to attempt to ascertain if a way could be found to peace¬ 
ful solution of current crisis in Southeast Asia. We had 
hoped we would be able to deliver oral communication convey¬ 
ing this decision to DRV authorities and I had attempted to 
do so today through DRV Ambassador. Unfortunately Ambassador 
let it be known that he did not wish to receive me personally 
and when his embassy was informed that the message I sought 
to deliver was of extreme importance, it was suggested that 
we transmit the message through the Soviet Government in its 
capacity as Geneva Co-Chairman. It was because of these cir¬ 
cumstances that I had found it necessary to disturb 
Mr. Firyubin tonight. I pointed out that although DRV 
Ambassador had refused to receive me, embassy had succeeded 
in delivering a copy of oral communication to employee of 
DRV embassy earlier this evening (2015 Local) who agreed to 
bring it to attention of Ambassador (communication as set 
forth in DEFTEl 3103 then translated in full for Firyubin 
with sole interruption being Firyubin's inquiry if cessation 
attacks applied only to those from air - which I confirmed.) 
After receiving confirmation from me that communication was 
of oral nature, Firyubin said he viewed communication as based 
on old erroneous conception on which US has proceeded, a con¬ 
ception which precludes US recognizing that the South Viet¬ 
namese people are fighting for their freedom and are struggling 
against aggression and control by Saigon puppets. Furthermore 
it indicated to Firyubin that we continued to view the picture 
incorrectly when we referred again to the struggle in South 
Vietnam as being organized and directed by the DRV. The 
absurdity of this view, he said, is obvious and naturally the 
Soviet Government cannot agree with it as it has made clear 
in numerous .statements. Firyubin could only view the communi¬ 
cation as repetition of the threat against the DRV — now a 
threat of renewed and expanded aggression. This was the only 
way he could interpret the reference to the risk that a sus¬ 
pension of attacks involved. Obviously we are suffering from 
a gross misunderstanding if we think that such aggression will 
go unpunished, without response. The only constructive approach 
to a peaceful settlement of the situation in South Vietnam was 
to end the aggression, recall troops from South Vietnam and give 
the Vietnamese people the right to choose their own form of 
Government — a choice which can be made freely only if the 
so-called specialists should be withdrawn and their opport uni ty 
of exercising influence on the Vietnamese thus removed. Firyubin 
said that he well acquainted with the countries and peoples of 
Southeast Asia; he therefore was aware and could understand the 
feelings caused by our actions there as well as the reaction in 
many other parts of the world. 
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I told Firyubin I had asked to see him to put a very simple 
question to him. Does the Soviet Government agree to transmit 
the oral communication to the DRV? I said this was the whole 
purpose of my visit. 

m * 

♦ 

Firyubin said the DRV embassy had not put such a request 
to the Soviet Government. I must agree that for Soviets to act 
as intermediary \ietween us and DRV is very unusual. Naturally 
■ • he would report my request to his Government and if the DRV 

should request this service he would not exclude the possibility 
of transmitting the communication to the DRV Government. Mean¬ 
while he would be interested in knowing just how the DRV embassy 
had responded to our approach. • 

I again described for Firyubin our efforts to ieliver the 
message to the DRV through its embassy in Moscow and told him 
that the end result was a suggestion by the embassy that we 
transmit the message through the Soviet Government in its 
capacity as Geneva Co-Chairman. Firyubin repeated his promise 
to report my request to his Government and to inform me of the 
results. 

a 

While the conversation, continued in this vein, Firyubin had passed 
a note to a Foreign Office - assistant, Kornienko, who attended him, and 
the latter left the room. After some time, Kornienko reappeared and 
handed a note to Firyubin, which the latter read carefully. After read- 

xli& oue noott; jt±rywj±u xxciux^ outtu one ooueu uoveriu&euo wuuia uuo 

transmit the U.S. Government’s message to the DRV, that the DRV embassy 
had not requested this service and that it was the U.S. responsibility 
to find a convenient way of passing the message. Kohler’s account con¬ 
tinues: 

» 

I said I wished to understand him correctly. Was he 
rejecting my request to transmit the communication to the 
DRV? ' • 


He said this was a correct understanding of the Soviet 
Government position. We. must ourselves find the way. 

I said that what I was seeking was the cooperation of 
the Soviet Government and Firyubin's remarks indicated 
clearly that the Soviet Government was refusing this. 
Firyubin said, "I am not a postman" and again said we could 
find our own ways of transmitting messages. 

I pointed out to Firyubin that the cooperation I had - 
requested is a well-known and not unprecedented process in 
international diplomacy. I had great difficulty in recon¬ 
ciling Soviet Government refusal to cooperate with its 
declaration in support of peaceful settlement of disputed 
questions. 




Kornienko chimed in that he had recalled statement by both 
the President and Secretary of State on several occasions that . 
the U.S. Government has channels for transmitting messages 
direct to Hanoi. On this the conversation ended but it should be 
noted that Firyubin made no effort to return to me the text of 
the oral communication which I had handed him at the outset of the 
conversation. . 

After further reflection on his meeting with Firyubin, Kohler sent 
a follow-on message to Washington that afternoon, 135/ in which he 
sought to present the Soviet position with some sympathy and to promote 
an understanding of the Soviet rebuff in the light of the "rather 
strenuous nature" of the document we were asking them to transmit. 
Kohler’s comments were as follows: 

I came away from my meeting with Firyubin last night with 
mixed feelings. On the one hand, X was annoyed at the apparent 
Soviet rebuff of an effort to take heat out of. admittedly dan¬ 
gerous situation in SEA and impatient with flimsy rationale for 
Soviet refusal offered by Firyubin. On the other hand, I could 
understand, if not sympathize with, Soviet sensitivity, given 
CMcom eagerness to adduce proof of their charges of collusion 
against Soviets and, frankly, given rather strenuous nature of 
document they were being asked to transmit to DRV. 

Implicit in latter view, of course, is assumption that 
Soviets in fact want bombing to stop, are genuinely concerned .. 
at possibilities escalation, and are interested in working 
out some sort .of modus vivendi which would take heat out of 
situation while not undercutting -their own position in Commie 
world as loyal socialist ally. Vie cannot be sure that this is 
way Soviets view situation, and it entirely possible they so 
confident our ultimate defeat in Vietnam that no gesture on our 
part would meet with encouraging response. Believe at this 
point, however, we lose nothing assuming Soviets have not com¬ 
pletely forgotten lesson Cuba and there is some flexibility in 

Soviet position which we should seek to exploit. 

» * 

I 

I would hope, therefore, we would not regard Firyubin's 
reaction last night as evidence conscious hardening of Soviet 
attitude. It may simply be reflection of bind Soviets find 
themselves in at moment. Meanwhile, we can feel sure message 
is already in DRV hands — copies now available thru Dobrynin, 
Firyubin, and DRV embassy here — and I. vould suggest we go 
through with original plan and be on alert, both here and on 
the scene for any signs reaction from other side. • Seen from 
here, we would lose nothing by doing so; and we gain at least 
with our friends and the unaligned. 
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By this time (1:00 p.m. March 13, Moscow time), though Kohler was 
not aware of it, the bombing pause had already been in effect for 
seventeen hours. It had gone into effect as planned at 2400 on May 12, 
Saigon time, and the Department so informed Kohler. The Department also 
decided, in spite of Kohler's confidence that the U.S. "oral" communica-. 
tion had reached Hanoi, to make doubly sure by asking the U.K. Govern- 
ment to instruct its .Consul in Hanoi to transmit the same message, in 
writing, to his normal contact in the DRV. Informed by the Department 
that this step was about to be taken, Kohler expressed his dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the character and tone of the communication by recommending 
that, in any resubmission, the message be shortened and softened: 

...I would recommend we shorten and revise wording of 
"oral" communication to DRV if we plan resubmit through 
British Consul Hanoi. If cast is present form, I think we 
are simply inviting rebuff, and exercise-Hanoi would prove 
as fruitless as our efforts in Moscow. Something along' 

lines following would get essential message across: 

% 

♦ 

BEGIK TEXT. The highest authority in this Government 
has asked me to inform Hanoi that there will be no air 
attacks on Eorth Vietnam for a period beginning at noon, 

Washington time, Wednesday, May 12 and running into next 
week. 

In this decision the United States Government has 
taken account of repeated suggestions from various quar¬ 
ters, including public statements by Hanoi representatives, 
that there can be no progress toward peace while there are 
air attacks on Worth Vietnam. 

The United States Government expects that in consequence 
of this action the DRV will show similar restraint. If this 
should not nrove to be the case, then the United States 
Government will feel compelled to take such measures as it 
feels are necessary to deal with the situation in Vietnam. 

END TEXT. 136/ . . • . 

Kohler's recommendation was not accepted 1 , and the message was trans¬ 
mitted to the DRV by the British Consul in Hanoi in its original form. ■ 
As in the Moscow case, the message, was shortly thereafter returned to 
the sender, ostensibly unopened. 

As a footnote to the "unopened letter" episodes, it may be worth 
noting that Canadian' ICC Commissioner Blair Seaborn, on an early-June- 
visit to Hanoi, was approached by the Czech Ambassador to the DRV, who 
recounted to him the story of Kohler's unsuccessful effort to deliver 
the message to the DRV Ambassador in Moscow, with the message having been 
returned ostensibly unopened. The Czech Ambassador said "everybody" in 
Hanoi knew the story. 137/ 
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D. Awaiting a. Response 



While the Administration expected little in the way of a posi¬ 
tive Hanoi response, a watchful eye was kept for any signals or actions 
that might suggest North Vietnamese or Soviet receptivity to any further 
diplomatic explorations. Such signals as were received, however, were 
entirely negative. On May 15 a Hanoi English language broadcast noted 
Western news reports of the bombing cessation, ter ming them "a worn out 
trick of deceit end threat..." On the same day, in a conversation with 
British Foreign Secretary Michael Stewart in Vienna, Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei (kcmyko indicated the USSR’s disinclination to partici¬ 
pate in any negotiations on Indochina. 

« - • ’ 

• ♦ * 

La the meantime, in Saigon, the U.S. Mission was hard at work 
trying to clarify its own thinking — and that of Washington — on the 
persuasive, or rattier coercive, possibilities of bombing pauses. In 
particular, the Mission was hoping to link the intensity of US bombing 
after the resumption closely to the level of VC activity during the 
pause. The purpose would be to make it clear to Hanoi that what we were 
trying to accomplish with our bombing was to get the DRV to cease direct¬ 
ing and supporting the VC and to get VC units to cease their military 
activities in the South. In this approach, a downward trend in VC 
activities would be "rewarded" in a similar manner -by decreasing US 
bombing. Thus it was hoped that, during the bombing pause, the DRV 
would offer the first step in a series of events which might ultimately 
"l<?fld to the termination of hostilities on satisfactory /i.e., U.Sj ,J 
terms, without en^ging informal negotiations." • 

< * . 

Ambassador Taylor described this approach to Washington in a 
lengthy cable 138/ concurred in by Deputy Ambassador Johnson and General 
Westmoreland. The Ambassador recognized that there were one or two minor 
pitfalls in the scheme, but seemed undaunted in his confidence that US 
bombing could be designed to have powerful coercive effects. Taylor 
admitted that: 

• ♦ 1 
• • 

m ■ 

Any success in carrying out such a scenario /would/ obviously 
depend on a considerable amount jf cooperation from the DRV side 
based on a conviction arising from self-interest that the DRV 
must accept a settlement which excludes the conquest of SVN by 
NVN. There is little likelihood that the Hanoi leaders, are yet 
ready to reach such a conclusion, but a rigorous application of 
air attacks at a tempo related to Hanoi/VC activities accom¬ 
panied by pressure on the ground to compel the VC to engage in 
incidents or retreat appears to us to have possibilities. Con¬ 
ceivably, these ground operations might eventually result in 
herding VC units into "safe havens"...Whatever its other weak¬ 
nesses, such e program would eliminate in large measure the 
danger which we may now be facing of equating our bombing ac¬ 
tivity to VC initiated incidents, and of seeming to suggest that 
we will stop, bombing for good if the VC will simply lie low. 



A quite different approach to a settlement was proposed in a rather • 
puzzling informal contact between Pierre Salinger and two somewhat 
shadowy Soviet officials in Moscow. On the evening of May 11 (i.e., one 
full day prior to the inauguration of the bombing pause) Salinger, who 
was in Moscow at the time on private movie production business, was in¬ 
vited to dinner by Mikhail Sagatelyan, whom Salinger had known in Wash¬ 
ington during the Kennedy years as the TASS Bureau Chief, and who was 
at this time assigned to TASS headquarters in Moscow. Salinger reported 
his conversation to Anibassador Kohler who related it to Secretary Rusk 
in a cable 139/ as follows: . 

Sagatelyan probed Salinger hard as to whether he was on 
some kind of covert mission and seemed unconvinced despite 
latter's reiterated denials. In any case, Sagetelyan, pro¬ 
testing he was speaking personally, talked at length about 
Viet-Nam. He wanted Salinger' s opinion on hypothetical form¬ 
ula for solution approximately on following lines: 

• * 

* • 

1. US would announce publicly temporary suspension of 

bombing DRV; . * 

« 

2. DRV or USSR or both would make statement hailing 
suspension as step toward reasonable solution; 

♦ 

3. Soviet Union would intercede with Viet Cong to curtail j> 

4. De facto cease fire would thus be accomplished. 

5. Conference would be called on related subject (not 
specifically Viet-Nam). Viet Cong would not be participant 
but have some kind of observer or corridor status (this 
followed Salinger's expression of opinion US Government 
would never accept Viet Cong as participant in any confer¬ 
ence) . 

* « 

• * * 

6. New agreement would be worked out on Viet-Nam pro¬ 
viding for broader-based SVH Government not including direct 
Viet Cong participation but including elements friendly, to 
Viet Cong. 

• 

In a follow-up dinner conversation between Salinger and Sagatelyan - 
two nights later, in which a Foreign Office representative, identified 
only as "Vassily Sergeyevich" also participated, the Soviet interlocutors 
generally confirmed the proposal quoted above, modifying points three 
and four by suggesting that an actual cease fire could take place only 
after initiation of negotiations and that a cease fire would in fact be 
the first item on the agenda of any negotiations. l4^/ Additional items 
of interest were reported by Kohler as follows: 
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Soviet interlocutors talked at length about President 
Kennedy's forebearance post-Cuba period and broadly implied 
that Soviets now interested in reciprocating such forebear¬ 
ance. It was’ clear from their remarks that Soviets assume 
we would welcome some avenue of withdrawal so long as this 
would not involve loss of American prestige. . 

Soviets informed Salinger that Soviet Government had 
• received a "Busk proposal" with regard Vietnam but would not 
answer proposal or act on it in any way until Soviet Govern¬ 
ment had some idea, as to how current exercise with Salinger 
would turn out... 

•• » 

. ’ As to mechanics of carrying on exercise, Sagatelyan 
suggested Salinger might convey proposal to US Government 
through embassy Paris and he himself would fly immediately 
Paris in order receive from Salinger there any official 
reaction. Alternatively, if Salinger wished to proceed 
direct Washington, contact could be designated there, 
probably either Zinchuk (Soviet embassy counselor) or 
Vadvichenko (TASS Washington Bureau). • 

Throughout conversation Soviets made clear to Salinger 
that because of sensitive Soviet position any progress 
toward political settlement Vietnam nroblem must be initiated 
and carried through, at least in preliminary stages, cn basis 
unofficial contacts, clear implication being if leak should 
occur or if scheme should go awry, Soviet Government would 
be in position disavow whole affair. At same time, it was 
clear from remarks as well as presence of Foreign Office 
representative, that proposal by Sagatelyan had official 
backing. • 

Salinger had one further contact with Sagatelyan and Vassily the 
following day, where it became apparent that the Soviet officials' 
interest in the proposal had waned. By the time Salinger had returned 
to Washington and saw Ambassador Thompson at the State Department on 
May 18, the Soviet disinterest in any role for themselves during the 
current bombing pause had been made clear through other channels, and 
Salinger's contacts were not further pursued. 


Of these other channels, the most important (and also the most 
casual) was a brief Kaffeeklatsch between Secretary Busk and Foreign 
Minister Gromyko at the Austrian Chancellor's residence in Vienna on 
May 15 . The proceedings are described in a Rusk cable l4l .J to 

Under secretary Ball as follows: 

» • 

t 

• « 

* 

Have just returned from Chancellor’s lunch for visiting 
dignitaries. After lunch Gromyko and I and our wives were 
at a small table for coffee. I commented to Gromyko that we 


• • 
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.were in something of a dilemma about Southeast Asia. We felt 
there might be some value in a serious exchange of views 
between our two Governments but that we did not know whether 
they themselves wished to discuss it. 

* * * 

He commented with considerable seriousness that the Soviets 
will not negotiate about Viet-Ham. He said there were other 
parties involved in that situation and that the United States 
would have to find ways of establishing contact with, than, and 
he specifically mentioned the DRV. He. said they will continue 
to support Hearth Viet-Kam and will do so "decisively." He then 

made referfence to a fellow socialist country under attack. 

* * 

I interrupted to point out that the problem was not that a 
socialist country was subject to attack but that a socialist 
country was attacking someone else. I said that American 
military forces are in South Vietnam solely because Horth Viet¬ 
nam has been sending large numbers of men and arias into the 
South. 

4 t * 

He denied these facts in the usual ritual fashion but added 
that in any event it was not up to the United States to be the 
judge between Vietnamese. I reminded him that he must know by. 
now that a Horth Korean attack against South Koreans would not 
be accepted merely because both were Korean. He merely com¬ 
mented that there were important differences between those two 
situations. 

« 

* , 

4 

He referred to Dobrynin’s talk with me and said that the 
temporary suspension of bombing was "insulting." I said I 
could not understand this in view of the fact that Hanoi, • 
Peiping and Moscow have all talked about the impossibility of 
discussions while bombing was going on. 

At this point Chancellor Klaus joined the table to express 
great happiness that Gromyko and I were sitting together. 
Heither one of us dispelled his illusion. 

< 

I do not know whether Gromyko will pursue the matter 
further when the four foreign ministers meet briefly with . 
Quaison-Sackey this afternoon or when vie all assemble for 
the opera tonight. 

, 4 «.. • 

. Thompson and I both have the impression that Gromyko’s 
attitude clearly means that the Salinger talk was of little 
substance and that we should now merely consider what kind 
of signal we wish to get back by way of Salinger as a part of 
the closing out process. 


« 


I do not believe that we should assume from. Gromyko's 
remarks that we ourselves should not put to Moscow our own 
most serious views of the situation, whether they are will¬ 
ing to discuss them or not. It is quite clear, however, 
that Gromyko wanted me to believe that they are not prepared 
to work toward a settlement in Hanoi and Peiping and that, 
indeed, unless w*e abandon our effort in South Viet-Nam there 
will be very serious consequences ahead. 

• E. Resuming the Bombing 

* 

* 

Having thus been unmistakably rebuffed by Moscow, Hanoi, and 
Peking, the President determined on the evening of May 16 that the bomb¬ 
ing raids should be resumed, beginning on the morning of May 18 Saigon 
time. In addition to the ROLLING THUNDER XV execute message sent by 
the JCS to CIKCPAC on the l6th. Secretary Rusk sent messages of a poli¬ 
tical nature to Saigon, London, and Ottawa on May 17, so that the action 
could be cleared with Premier Quat (which Taylor promptly accomplished), 
and so that'the foreign ministers of the Commonwealth countries would 
be informed beforehand. 142/ 

i 

You should see Fon Min immediately to inform that be¬ 
ginning Tuesday morning, Saigon time, bombing of North 
Viet-Nam will be resumed by US and South Vietnamese forces, 
marking the end of a five-day suspension. 

. • « 

You should convey message from me that we regret that 
the reception of the other side to the idea of a pause was 
not merely negative but hostile. Gromyko told Rusk that 
our message to Dobrynin on subject was "insulting." 

Nevertheless we do not exclude possibility of other such 
attempts in future. 

* 

• ♦ 

There will be no public announcement of the resumption 
of bombing. When press questions are asked, it will be * 

• pointed out that there have been and may again be periods 
when no bombing will take place in response to operational 
factors and that we do not discuss these operational 
questions,. 

• •* * 

c • 

* 

Ambassador Kohler, upon receiving word of the resumption, suggested 
that the US might inform the NATO Council and the 17 non-aligned nations \ 
of our actions, in advance of any resumption, to underline the s Pious¬ 
ness of the President's response to the Unaligned Appeal. The Department, 

however, responded negatively to Kohler's suggestion: 143/ 

* 

There will be no official public statement from, here con¬ 
cerning suspension or resumption. Decision at highest levels 
is to avoid any discussion Project MAYFLOWER, which now 



concluded, outside of restricted circle designated when Project 
begun. Despite disappointing response, we wish to keep open 
channel with Soviets on this subject and we hope eventually with 
DRV via Soviets. We feel that use of this channel another time 
might be precluded if we appear to have carried through Project 
MAYFLOWER, solely for credit it might earn us with third parties 
and public opinion in general. Therefore we would not now wish 
inform NATO Council and 17 Non-aligned countries. 


Only British, Canadians, Australians, UN Secretary General 
and Korean President Part (here on state visit) were in fact 
informed in advance of resumption bombing and also of negative 
outcome of soundings of other side. 


In addition to this limited circle of allied intimates, a larger 
circle of friendly governments was . provided with Ambassadorial brief¬ 
ings on the bombing pause after the resumption. An instruction to this 
effect went out to American ambassadors in New Delhi, Tokyo, Bangkok, 
Vientiane, Manila, Wellington, and Paris: 144/ 


You should take first opportunity see Pri. Minister, 

Fon Min, or other appropriate high level official to inform 
him that the U.S. and South Vietnamese Governments suspended . 
bombing' against North Viet-Nam for a period of five days 
which ended on May 18. . The initiation of this pause in 
bombing was accompanied by an approach by us to the Govern¬ 


ments of the Soviet Union and North Viet-Nam which took note 


of repeated calls from that side for cessation of bombing 
and their statements that discussions could not take place 
while bombing continued. Unfortunately the reception of our 
approach was not merely negative but hostile...In view of the 
complete absence of any constructive response, we have 
decided the bombing must be resumed. Nevertheless we do not 
exclude possibility of other such attempts in the future. 


You should add that the record of the past several weeks 
is discouraging in that Communists and particularly Peking 
appear intent on rejecting every effort from whatever quarter 
to open up contacts and conversations which might lead to a 
• resolution of the Viet-Nam situation. The rejection of Presi¬ 
dent Johnson's April 7 proposals for unconditional discussions, 
of the appeal of the Seventeen Non-aligned countries and of 
President Radhakrishnan’s proposal all illustrate the point 
together with Peking and Hanoi's obvious efforts to obstruct 
the convening of a conference on Cambodia. We trill neverthe¬ 
less continue to explore all possibilities for constructive 
discussion, meanwhile maintaining with the Government of 
South Viet-Nam our joint military efforts to preserve that 
country’s freedom. 


On the evening of May lB, the DRV Foreign Ministry issued a state¬ 
ment denouncing the gesture as a "deceitful maneuver designed to pave 
the way for new U.S. acts of war," and insisted U.S. planes had, .since 
' May 12, repeatedly intruded into DRV airspace "for spying, provocative 

and strafing activities." ... 

1 * 

Communist China’S Foreign Ministry issued a statement May 21 fully 
endorsing Hanoi's position and denouncing the suspension with charac¬ 
teristic intemperateness. 


F. Aftermath. 

A still somewhat ambiguous diplomatic move was made by Hanoi • 
on May 18, shortly after the bombing had been resumed. 


It appears that in Paris, on the morning- of May 18, Mai Van Bo, 
head, of the DRV economic delegation there, approached the Asian Direction ' 
of the Quai d’Orsay to explain the reasons for the DRV's rejection of 
the Radhakrishnan proposals (involving a cordon sanitaire by Afro-Asian 
troops along the 17th parallel). More important, however. Bo explained 
with text in hand that the Pham Van Dong Four Points, enunciated on 
April 8, should not be isolated from the declaration that had followed 
the four points. He then softened the language of that declaration by 
pointing out that the four points constituted the "best basis" from 
which to find the "most just" solution, and that recognition of these 
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s for a solution of the prob¬ 


lem and would open the possibility of convoking a conference. 


When asked if Hanoi recognized that realization of its proposed 
"principle of withdrawal" of American forces would depend upon the' 
"conclusions of a negotiation," Bo responded "exactly," and indicated 
that if there were agreement on the "bases," the "ways and means" of 
.application of "principles", would be found and in a peaceful manner; the 
possibilities were many; a way out (porte de sortie) should be found for 
the US; "our suggestion humiliates no one." 

This happening, which occurred on May 18, was first reported by 
a Quai official to the US Embassy's Political Counsellor in Paris ‘ 
unofficially on May 19, in a highly glossed version, making it appear 
that the DRV was clearly responding to the bombing pause by a significant, 
softening of its position on "prior conditions." In the official version 
that Lucet, the Director of Political Affairs of the French Foreign Office 
conveyed to the DCM on May 20, however, the continued ambiguity of the 
DRV position — as to whether or not recognition of the four points. 

.remained a precondition to talks of any sort — was fully revealed. 

. . • - 

This ambiguity was in no sense resolved a few weeks later, when 
Blair Seaborn raised this question with the DRV Foreign Minister in Hanoi. 
The U.S. had asked Seaborn in late May to seek an appointment with Pham 
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Van Dong and on its behalf reiterate the March message and U.S. detemai- 
nation to persist in the defense of South Vietnam, to regret that Hanoi 
had not responded positively to the various recent initiatives, includ¬ 
ing the bombing pause, and to. state that, nevertheless, the United States 
remained ready "to consider the possibility of a solution by reciprocal . 
actions on each side." If the Vietnamese brought up Pham Van Dong's 
four points, Seaborn yas authorized to endeavor to establish vhether 
Hanoi insisted that they be accepted as the condition for negotiations. 

On June 3» Seaborn succeeded in gaining an audience with the DRV Foreign 
M i n ister (and concurrent Deputy Premier) Hguygen Duy Trinh, who reluc¬ 
tantly heard him out after stating that the U.S. position was too well 
known to require restatement. Trinh* s reaction to the message was totally 
negative, and in the exchange preceding its recitation he studiously 
avoided going beyond the vague statement that Pham Van Dong's four points 

were the "basis for solution of the Vietnam question. "!^ $/ 

* 

As there was considerable misunderstanding concerning the Mai Van Bo 
approach of May 38, and misleading accounts of it were circulating, the 
State Department informed several U.S. ambassadors (Saigon, Paris, Bonn) 

of what it considered the true facts in the case. l46/ • 

. • ♦ ' 

Facts are that bombing was actually resumed on morning 
May 18 Saigon time. Subsequently on morning May 18, Paris 
time, but undoubtedly on antecedent instructions, DRV eco¬ 
nomic delegate in Paris, Mai Van Bo, approached Quai urgently 
for appointment. . His message was to explain negative Hanoi 
attitude toward Indian proposal (cessation of hostilities on 
both sides and Afro-Asian force) but second, and more impor¬ 
tant, to discuss Pham Van Dong's four points originally stated 
April 8 and later included in Hanoi statement referring to 
appeal of 17 Non-aligned nations... Bo repeated four points 
> with slight variations from public statements, apparently 
softening language by indicating that four points might be 
"best basis" for settlement and apparently, insisting less 
strongly that their recognition was required as condition to 
negotiations. During course of conversations, French asked 
whether withdrawal US forces visualized as prior condition or 
as resulting from negotiations, and Bo responded that latter 
was correct. . . ' f 

*, • • 

French passed us this message on May 20 (delaying two 

days) so that we had in fact resumed well before we heard of 
it. More important, message still left ambiguity whether , 

recognition of four points remained precondition to talks of 
any sort. Accordingly, we saw no reason to alter conclusion 
, based on Hanoi propaganda denunciation of pause, plus fact 
that paice of Hanoi-directed basic actions in South had con- 
. tinued and even increased — that Hanoi not ready to respond 
to pause and that we must resume. 



Subsequently, Canadian ICC Representative, Seaborn, visited 
Hanoi commencing May 31* He himself raised same questions with 
DRV Foreign Minister and response .indicated DRV evasive, and in ' 
effect negative, apparently talcing position recognition four 
points, plus some element US 'withdrawal, were preconditions to 
any tallcs. 
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DEBATE OVER BOMBING STRATEGY AND EFFECTIVENESS CONTINUES 


A.. The Rostow "Victory” Thesis 

With the resumption of the bombing at 0600 on Id May (Saigon time), 
the arguments over the usefulness and intensity of the U.S. air attacks 
■ against the North were taken up again with full energy. 

ROLLING MINDER XV (week of 18-24 May) was designed to attack 
principally fixed military installations, while continuing the interdiction 
of LOC's south of the 20th parallel. The attacks were carried out with a 
weight of effort similar to the pre-pause level, i.e., 40 sorties per day, 
with a maximum of 200 sorties for the entire.week. 147/ 

It was at this time that Walt W. Rostow, then State Department 
Counselor and Chairman of the Policy Planning Council, floated a memorandum 
entitled "Victory and Defeat in Guerrilla Wars: The Case of South Vietnam," 
148/ in which he argued that a clear-cut victory for the U.S. in Vietnam 
was a possibility and that what it required mainly was more pressure on the . 
North and effective conduct of the battle in the South. Rostow's memo 
follows: 


In the press, at least, there is a certain fuzziness about the pos- 
ibility of clear-cut victory in South Viet-Nam; and the President's 
statement that a military victory is impossible is open to misinter¬ 
pretation. . * • . 

_ . « 

• * 

% 

1. Historically, guerrilla wars have generally been lost cr won 
cleanly: Greece, China mainland, North Viet-Nam, Malaya, Philippines. 
Laos in 1954 was an exception, with two provinces granted the Com- 

. munists and a de facto split imposed on the country. 

• « 

2. In all the cases won by Free World forces, there was a phase 
when the guerrillas commanded a good part of the countryside and, in¬ 
deed, placed Athens, Kuala Lunrpur, and Manil a under something close to 
siege. They failed to win because all- the possible routes to guerrilla 
victory were closed and, in failing to win, they lost. They finally 

gave up in discouragement. The routes to victory are: 

- - . * . ■ ' 

a) Mao Stage Three: going to all-out conventional war and 

Winning as in China in 1947-495 - . 

* . 

b) Political, collapse and takeover: North Viet-Nam; 

* 

* ' . • ' 

* . 

. ’ * ■ 4 * 

c) Political collapse and a coalition government in which 
the Communists get control over the security machinery; that is, army 
and/or police. This has been an evident Viet Cong objective in this 


war; but the nearest precedents are Eastern European takeovers after 
1945, rather than guerrilla war cases. 

d) Converting the bargaining pressure generated by'the guer¬ 
rilla forces into a partial victory by splitting the country: Laos. • 
Also, in a sense, North Viet-Nam in 1954 and the Irish Rebellion after • 
the First World W$ir. 

3 . If we succeed in blocking these four routes to victory, dis¬ 
couraging the Communist force in the South, and making the continuance 
of the war sufficiently costly to the North there is no reason we 
cannot win as clear a victory in South Viet-Nam as in Greece, Malaya, 
and the Riilippines. Unless political morale in Saigon collapses and 
the ARVN tends to break up, case c), the most realistic hope of the VC, 
should be avoidable. This danger argues for more rather than less 
pressure on the North, while conducting the battle in the South in • 
such a way as to make -VC hopes of military and political progress wane. 

4. The objective of the exercise is to convince Hanoi that its 
bargaining position is being reduced with the passage of time; for, 
even in the worst case for Hanoi, it wants some bargaining position 
(rather than simply dropping the war) to get U.S. forces radically 
reduced in South Viet-Nam and to get some minimum face-saving formula 
for the VC. 

* 

• * • • 

♦ 

* * 

5. I believe Hanoi understands its dilemma well. As of early * 
February it saw a good chance of a quite clean victory via route c). 

It now is staring at quite clear-cut defeat, with the rising U.S. 
strength and GVN morale in the South and rising costs in the North. 

That readjustment in prospects is painful; and they won’t, in my view, 
accept its consequences unless they are convinced time has ceased to 
be their friend, despite the full use of their assets on the ground 

in South Viet-Nam, in political warfare around the world, and in , 

diplomacy. - . 

■ • 

• • 

6 . Their last and best hope will be, of course, that if they 
end the war and get us out, the political, social, and economic situa¬ 
tion in South Viet-nam-will deteriorate in such a way as to permit 
Communist political takeover, with or without a revival of guerrilla 
warfare. It is in this phase that we will have to consolidate, with 
the South Vietnamese, a victory that is nearer our grasp than we 

(but not Hanoi) may think. 

Rostow had long been a strong bombing advocate, and an outspoken 
proponent of air attack on elements of the North Vietnamese industrial tar¬ 
get system. As early as April 1 , 149/ he had expressed a conviction that 
Hanoi attaches a high premium to the maintenance of its industrial estab¬ 
lishment and that the optimum U.S. bombing objective should be not the 


destruction, but the paralysis of the DRV's industrial and urban life. By 
tak i ng out all the major electric power stations, he believed, Hanoi would 
be presented “with an immediate desparate economic, social, and political 

problem which could not be evaded." 

■ 

In the May memorandum, however, he was not confining his confident 
expertise to the sphere of targeting strategy, but extending it to the much 
larger sweep of the U.S. policy objectives in Vietnam. Rostov’s grand 
historic perspective of the road to victory, unfortunately, never focused 
down upon the nagging practical problem of how the U.S. might "make VC 
hopes of military and political progress wane" when compelled to fight in 
behalf of a long-besieged, teetering GVN that was, 'by this time, hopelessly • 
incapable of coping with the military and political tasks required’ of it. 

The critical problem of how to preserve and restore political effectiveness 
in the GVN never engaged Rostov’s serious attention nor, for that matter, . 
that of his contemporaries in the administration. • 

B. "ARC LIGHT" Comes to South Vietnam — Attacks on the North Edge 
Upward ‘ 1 

In line with the April decision to give priority to South Vietnam 
over North Vietnam in the employment of U.S. air power, a major administra- • 
tion decision was taken after the bombing pause to assign saturation bomb¬ 
ing missions in the South to SAC B-52 bombers which had long been alerted, : 
but never used, to attack North Vietnam. General Westmoreland, with Ambas¬ 
sador Taylor’s political endorsement, presented his case to CINCPAC in the 
following -terms: 150/ .. . 

♦ * 

• 

1. During recent months firm intelligence has been collected using 
all possible sources which confirms existence of various' VC headquarters 
complexes and troop concentrations in RVN. Each of these targets 
(COSVN, NAMBO, Military Region Hqs, VC battalions in jungle assembly 
areas, etc,) is spread over a relatively large area and consists of 
groups of buildings or huts, foxholes, trenches, tunnels, etc., connected 
by trails. General topography is more suitable for area carpet bombing 
than for pinpoint tactical fighter weapon delivery. In most areas two 
and three canopy jungle growth hides surface target. Even if accurate 
•coordinates fixed on maps (with inherent map inaccuracies) or photos, 
solid jungle canopy provides few reasonable aiming points for delivery 
. aircraft. 

- • • • • 

r* * 

■. . 2. Operation Black Virgin 1 on 15 April 1965 was 811 attack on 

the military component of the Central Office South Vietnam (COSVN), 

(the main VC military headquarters). 443 Forties were applied against 
an area of approximately 12 square kilometers, dropping approximately 
900 tons of ordnance. As a result of this effort, the existence of 

the target complex was confirmed by the uncovering of over 100 buildings. 

• . 

• • 

• « 

. . , • * 

* • . * * 

V , » 
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and the occurrence of several large secondary explosions. We have 
determined that the attack created a drastic effect within the VC 
military headquarters. Individual components were disrupted for 
several days, and even though these components now appear to he 
functioning- again, they have not re-assembled into an integrated head¬ 
quarters complex as they were before the a stack. In spite of the 
apparent success of the attack we still have no information concerning 
the number of casualties caused and have only fragmentary information 
concerning other damage accomplished. 

« 

» 

3. During the attack the target area became completely covered 
by. smoke and resulting bomb pattern was spotty. EDA photography shows 
that as a result, the distribution of bombs throughout the target was 
poor. Some areas received a heavy concentration of bomb impacts while 
other parts of the target area received no hits. If an attack could 
have been launched in which the bombs were evenly distributed, results 
would have been far more effective. An attack compressed into a 
• shorter period of time would also have been much more likely to kill 
VC before they could evacuate the area and would have allowed ground 
troops to alter the area the same day. 


4. It is essential that we keep these selected VC headquarters 
arid units under attack. We are developing target information on the 
headquarters of the 325th PAVN Division, Headquarters Military Region 
V and Headquarters Military Region VII where current reports indicated 
a large VC troop bu_ld-up. We know from interrogation of VC captives 
and from agent, reports that VC fear air attacks. 


ft. . . 1__1,1. .J. 
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their plans can be upset by unexpected events. The best way for us 
to keep them off balance and prevent large-scale VC attacks is to keep 
them under constant pressure in their base areas. • 1 


5. Continued use of tactical fighters for pattern bombing does 
not get the job done properly; it diverts them from other important 
work for which they are better suited; it creates an unacceptable 
drain on ordnance assets; and it disrupts all SEA air programs in and 
out of country. We will, of course, continue to use tactical fighters 
as the major punch against tactical targets which constitute the vast 
majority of the in-country air requirements, but for attacks on VC 
base areas,- .we must provide a capability which will permit us to 
deliver a well planned pattern of bombs over large areas and prefer¬ 
ably within a short period of time. 


6. The problem has been discussed with representatives of the 
Strategic Air Command and believe that their conventional bombing 
tactics based on pattern bombing technique; are ideally suited to . 
meet this requirement. I strongly recommend, therefore, that as a 
matter of urgency, we be authorized to employ SAC B-52 aircraft against 
selected area targets in RVN... 

* -A 
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Washington first authorized the use of ARC LIGHT B-52 forces for radar 
photography over target areas in the Konturn and War Zone D regions on May 17 
15 V A month later, despite the misgivings of the Air Staff and the SAC 
commander, the first B-52 bombing raid was authorized (ARC LIGHT I; June 18, 
1965) attacking the War Zone D VC stronghold near Saigon. On July 4 and 7. 
further attacks were undertaken, and ARC LIGHT became a regular bombing 
program in South Vietnam. 


As the weight of air attacks increased significantly in South Vietnam, 
there was also some rise in the level of air Strikes in the North. Combined 
U.S.-VNAF combat sorties totaled about 3,600 in April, 4,000 in May, and 
4,800 in June. USAF aircraft flew less than half the mission. But an 
analysis by JCS Chairman Wheeler on 4 April and another by the CIA and the 
Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) early in July showed that the strikes had 
not reduced appreciably North Vietnam's-ability to defend its homeland, 
train its forces, and infiltrate men and supplies into South Vietnam and 
Laos. 152/ * 


But this rising level of attacks did not satisfy the Air Staff. At'the 
end of June, General McConnell continued to stress the need for more air 
pressure on Hanoi, saying he was: . 


more convinced than ever that these ^air ~f operations cannot be divorced 
from and are the essential key to the eventual defeat of the Viet Cong. 
In November 1964.. «/the7 JCS unanimously agreed that direct, decisive, 
action against the DRV was needed immediately. This course of 
action was not adopted and intelligence reports indicate that the cur¬ 
rent air strike program, while inconveniencing the DRV had done little 
to. curtail or destroy their will and capability to support the insur¬ 
gency, largely due to the restraints on the air strike program. In 
fact, the restraints have provided the DRV with the incentive and 
opportunity to strengthen both their offensive and defensive capabili¬ 
ties. 


So JtheJ C/S USAF considers an intensified application of air power 
against key industrial and military targets in North Vietnam essential 
to the result desired. During the period of time required to intro¬ 
duce more forces, any build-up .of and support for the Viet Cong 
offensive should be denied....Failing this, more serious difficulties 
and casualties for U.S. and allied troops can be expected. 

IfcConnell urged again that the Air Force be allowed to strike targets 
in the 94 target list, as well as others. 153/ 

• * 

C. McNama ra Reviews the Program . . • • 

mam 

At the end of July, in response to a Presidential request. 
Secretary McNamara undertook a' review and evaluation of the bombing program 



against North Vietnam. The results of this review were forwarded to the . 

President in a memorandum, dated July 30, 1963 * Since it represents an 

effective wrap-up, the memorandum is reproduced in full. 

* « 

• » 

1. R ationale for bombing the North . The program of bombing RVN 
began in an atmosphere of reprisal. We had had the August Tonkin Gulf 
episode; we had absorbed the November 1 attack on Bien Hoa Airfield 
and the Christmas Eve bombing of the Brinks Hotel in Saigon. The 
• attacks at U.S. installations at Pleiku on February 7 end Qui Nhon on 
February 10 were the immediate causes of the first strikes against 
North Vietnam. The strike following Pleiku was announced as a 
’response' — a ’reprisal'; our strike following Qui Nhon was called 
a response to more generalized VC terrorism. The major purposes of 
the bombing program, however, were: 

a. To promote a settlement . The program was designed (l) 
to influence the DRV to negotiate (explicitly or otherwise), and (2) 
to -provide us with a bargaining counter within negotiations. 


b. To interdict infiltration . The program was calculated 
to reduce the flow of men and supplies from the North to the South — 
at the least, to put a ceiling on the size of war that the .enemy 
could wage in the South, ^/Author’s Note: This is not entirely 
accurate; interdiction did not become a program rationale within the 
Administration until late March, and publicly not until late April 
(see Sections VIII and XI.B.JJ Supplemental purposes of the program • 
were (c) to demonstrate to South Vietnam; North Vietnam anu the world 
the U.S. commitment to’ see this thing through, (d) to raise morale in 
South Vietnam by punishing North Vietnam, the source of the suffering 
in the South, and (e).to reduce criticism of the Administration from 
advocates of a bombing program. 


2. Achievement of major purposes . The potential targets, 
targets struck and per cent of destruction are shown at Tab A. In 
terms of the purposes of the program, its results have been as 
follows: 


a. To promote a settlement . Obviously, this objective has 
not yet been attained. We recognized at the start of the program, as 
we do now, that the' influence of the bombing on a settlement would not 
be great until the North Vietnamese had been disappointed in their 
hopes for a quick military success in the South. There is no doubt 
that the bombing program has become an important counter in the cur¬ 
rent tacit and explicit bargaining process and will be an important 
counter in any future bargaining. 

b. To interdict infiltration . It is believed that regu¬ 
lar North .Vietnamese units now in South Vietnam (estimated to be one 


division) require about 4 tons of supplies daily for the ’current’ 
level of combat but would require 67 tons of supplies daily for 
’light' combat. (’Current' levels are operations conducted largely 
in small units; 'light' combat would involve larger elements in action 
on the average of every third day, with expenditures of one-third of 
each unit's basic load of ammunition on each action.) It is believed 
that regular North Vietnamese units and Pathet Lao forces in the Laos 
Panhandle require about 21 and 51 tons daily respectively for the two 
levels of combat. Viet Cong arms, ammunition and other supply require¬ 
ments are estimated at 8 tons daily for 'current' combat and 115 tons 
for 'light' combat. The effect of the interdiction program on the 

movement of supplies is summarized below: 

* 

* * 

The 440-ton per day rail traffic from Hanoi south to Vinh has been 
cut off at Ninh Binh (40 miles south of Hanoi). Supplies still move 
by sea and over the parallel highway system. The latter has been badly 
damaged and is subject to armed reconnaissance; sea traffic into SVN 
is under surveillance. At a minimum, supply is slower and less regular 
and delivered at increased cost in resources and energy expended. 

Roads into Laos have been subjected to similar interdiction and armed ' 
recce. Only limited interdiction has been imposed on the key rail and 
road net northwest of Hanoi, and none on the railway net northeast of 
Hanoi; and port destruction has been minimal. Thus, substantially 
uninterrupted supply continues from China by rail into Hanoi and by 
sea into Haiphong to meet major North Vietnamese military, industrial 

civilian needs. 

* 

• • 

The effect of the bombing on military operations is estimated to 
have been as follows: 

t 

• 

(1) • For regular North Vietnamese and Pathet Lao forces . 

The interdiction program has caused North Vietnam increasing diffi¬ 
culty in supplying their units in Laos and South Vietnam. How severe 
this difficulty is or how stretched North Vietnam’s supply capabili¬ 
ties are cannot be estimated precisely. Our interdiction efforts may . 
have either prevented or deterred the North from sending more troops , 
than they already have. The interdiction programs in North Vietnam 
and Laos also may have influenced a Communist decision to forego a 

1965 offensive in Laos. 

* . 

« 

» ■ 

(2) For Viet Cong forces . Because the VC require signifi¬ 
cantly less infiltrated arms and ammunition and other supplies than 

do the North Vietnamese and Pathet Lao forces, the interdiction program ‘ 
probably has ‘had less of an adverse effect on their operations. By 
raising VC fears concerning adequacy of supplies, however, the program 
may have caused the VC summer offensive to be less intense, aggressive 
and unrelenting than it would otherwise have been. 
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It should be noted that the program has not been a ‘strategic 1 bombing 
program; it has been limited to Selected targets of fairly direct mili¬ 
tary relevance. Populations and targets such as dikes and basic industries 
have not been struck. Furthermore, the immediate vicinities of Hanoi and 
Haiphong have been avoided, partly because the targets there are 
primarily of the 'strategic* type and partly because strikes there would 
involve even more serious risks of confrontations with the Soviet Union 
and China, 

* * . • ‘ 

3* Other effects of the program # 

% 1 

■ , , » 

a. Deterrence of VC terrorism . There is no evidence that 
strikes against North Vietnam have affected one way or. another the ' 
level or kind of VC incidents of terror in South Vietnam. 

b. Morale in South Vietnam . Morale in South Vietnam was 
raised by the initiation of the bombing program (as, later, by the de¬ 
ployment of additional troops). Now — with the b ombing programs having 
become commonplace and with the failure of the situation to improve 
morale in South Vietnam is not discernibly better than it was before 
the bombing program began. In a sense. South Vietnam is now 'addicted* 
to the program; a permanent abandonment of the program would have a 
distinct depressing effect on morale in South Vietnam. 

« « 

c. Reduction of criticism of the Administration . Some 
critics, who advocated bombing, were silenced; others are now as vo cal 
or more vocal because the program has been too limited for their taste. 

The program has generated a new school of criticism among liberals and 
'peace* groups, whose activities have been reflected especially in 
teach-ins and newspaper criticisms. 

• ’ . 

d. Damage to peaceful image of the US . The price paid for 

improving our image as a guarantor has been damage to our image as a 
country which eschews armed attacks on other nations. The hue and cry 
correlates with the kind of weapons (e.g., bombs vs. napalm), the v-tnd 
of targets (e.g., bridges vs. people), the location of targets (e.g., 
south vs. north), and not leash the extent to which the critic feels 
threatened by Asian communism (e.g., Thailand vs. the UK). Further¬ 
more, for a given level of bombing, the hub and cry is less now than it 
was earlier, perhaps to some extent helped by Communist intransigence 
toward discussions. The objection to our 'warlike' image and the 
approval of our fulfilling our commitments competes in the minds of 
many nations (and individuals) in the world, producing a schizophrenia. 
Within such allied countries as UK and Japan, popular antagonism to 
the bombings per se, fear of escalation and belief that the bombings 
are the m a in obstacle to negotiation, have created political problems 
for the governments in their support of US policy. 



e. Pressures to settle . More countries are now, as a con¬ 
sequence of the bombing program, more interested in taking steps to 
help bring the war to an end. 

« ♦ * 

* • « 

f• Impact on PS-Soviet detente . The bombing program — 
because it appears to reject the policy of ’peaceful co-existence,’ 
because it involves an attack on a ’fellow socialist country,’ 
because the Soviet, people have vivid horrible memories of air bombing, 
•because it challenges the USSR as she competes with China for leader¬ 
ship of the Ccamunist world, and because US and Soviet arms are now 
striking each other in North Vietnam — has strained the US-Soviet 
detente, making constructive arm-control and other .cooperative 
programs more difficult. How serious this effect will be and whether 
the detente can be'revived depend on how far we carry our military 
’ actions against the North and how long the campaign continues. At 
the same time, the bombing program offers the Soviet Union an oppor¬ 
tunity to play a role in bringing peace to Vietnam, by gaining credit 
for persuading us to terminate the program. There is a chance that 
the scenario could spin out this way; if so, the effect of the entire • 

experience on the US-Soviet detente could be a net plus. 

* ♦ * • 

g. Risk of escalation . The bombing program — especially as 
strikes move toward Hanoi and toward China and as encounters with 
Soviet/Chinese SAMs/MIGs occur— nay increase the risk of escalation 
into a"broader war. 

* 

4. The future of the program . Even with hindsight, I believe the 
decision to bomb the DRV was wise and I believe the program should be 
continued. The future program should: 

• . ' 

a. Emphasize the threat . It. should be structured to 
capitalize on fear of future attacks. At any time, ’pressure’ .on the 
DRV depends not upon the current level of bombing but rather upon the 
credible threat of future destruction which can be avoided by agreeing 

to negotiate or agreeing to some settlement in negotiations. 

* 

« * m 

. • 

... b. Minimize the loss of DRV ’face .* The program should 
be designed to make it politically easy for the DRV to enter negotia¬ 
tions and to make -concessions during negotiations. It may be politic¬ 
ally easier for North Vietnam to accept negotiations and/or to make 
concessions at a time when bombing of their territory is not currently 
taking place. 

« 

c. Optimize interdiction vs. political costs . Interdic¬ 
tion should be carried out so as to maximize effectiveness and to 
minimize the political repercussions from the methods used. Physical- • 
ly, it'makes no difference whether a rifle is interdicted on its way 
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into North Vietnam, on its wa$ out of North Vietnam, in Laos or in 
South Vietnam. But different amounts of effort and different political 
prices may he paid depending on how and where it is done. The critical 
variables in this regard are (l) the type of targets struct (e.g.. 
port facilities involving civilian casualties vs. isolated bridges), 

(2) type of aircraft (e.g., B-52s vs. F-105s), ( 3 ) hind of weapons 
(e.g., napalm vs. ordinary bombs), ( 4 ) location of target (e.g., 
in Hanoi vs, Laotian border area), and ( 5 ) the accompanying 

declaratory policy (e.g., unlimited vs. a defined interdiction zone). 

« ■ ’ 

d. Coordinate with other influences on the DRV . So long 
as full victory in the South appears likely, the effect of the bombing 
program in promoting negotiations or a. settlement will probably be 
small. The bombing program now and later should be designed for its 
influence on the DRV at that unknown time when the DRV becomes more 
optimistic about what they can achieve in a settlement acceptable to . 
us than about what they can achieve by continuation • of the war. 

• * ♦ 

e. Avoid undue risks and costs . The program should avoid . 
bombing which runs a high risk of escalation into war with the Soviets 
or China and which is likely to appall allies and friends. 
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3171 to Moscow, Kay 1J, 1965 TOP SECRET NODIS. 

« 

144. Deptel 2425 to New Delhi (Fran Secretary to Ambassadors) May 18, 

19§5 SECRET NODIS. 
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145. Saigon 4083 to SecState, June 6, 1965 CONFIDENTIAL LIMDIS. 
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146. Deptel 3696 to Bonn, June 9, 1965 TOP SECRET EXDIS. 
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l47w JCS 002230 to CINCPAC (JCS send), 17U201Z May 1965 TOP SECRET. 
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148. ■ Memorandum to the Secretary from W. V. Rostow, May 20, 1965 SECRET. 
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149. Memorandum to the Secretary from W. W. Rostow, "An Electric Power 
Cut-through in North Vietnam", April 1, 1965 SECRET. 

15b. COMUSMACV 16006 (from me J-312) to CINCPAC, May l4, 1965 TOP SECRET. 
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151. JCS 002249 (JCS send) to CINCPAC, CINCSAC, COMUSMACV, 17 May 1965 
TOP SECRET. 
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152. Memoranda for the SecDef CM-534-65, 6 April 1965; JCSM 498-65, 
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C0M3AT UNITS GO TO DA HAHG — MARCH 19o5 


summary 


On March 8, l$o5> two United States Marine Corps Battalion Landing 
Teams arrived at Da Hang with the Mission to help secure the air base 
and associated installations. Uhat was the rationale behind the decision 
to put the first U.S. ground combat units into Vietnam? Was this a 
conscious prelude to U.S. assumption of a ground combat role in the 
Vietnam war? 


On February 22, 1965 , CQMUSMA.CV, General Uestmoreland, recommended 
the landing and the mission. The United States at the time was already 
conducting Flaming Dart air strikes against the DRV. Since Da Lang was 
supporting those strikes in addition to concomitant air activity within 
SVi:, there was concern in many quarters that Da Hang might suffer the 
same fate as had 3ien Koa the previous November. Ambassador Taylor 
supported "He stnor eland' s request for the Marines, but with serious reser¬ 
vations. He saw this deployment as the removal of the last barrier to 
U.S. assumption of the ground war. In addition, he argued that two Marine 
BLTs would not be able to guarantee base security and that "white-faced" 
troops would be unable to assimilate and would have great difficulty 
identifying the enemy, a/ There is no documentary evidence to indicate 

that any of the other decision-making principals shared Ambassador Taylor.' s 
reservations. 


Approval to send the Marines, contingent on G7H concurrence, came 
on February 26, 19c?» and* except for an abortive attempt by the Defense 
Department to substitute Army airborne troops for the Marines at the 
last minute, all progressed smoothly through the landing of the Marines 
and the preparation-of their defensive positions. 


Estimates of the political/military situation in SVl'I in early 1965 , 
both from the official viewpoint and from other observers, were uni¬ 
versally gloomy. Ho one foresaw ultimate US/GTIT victory without reversal 
of the then-current trend. The GYM was seen to be well on its way to 
complete collapse. The most optimistic estimate was that the VC would 
take over within a year. 

Prior to the request for Marines, the principal advisors to the 
President had, for seme time, been debating possible U.S. courses of 
action in SVH. The possible use of ground forces for security and as 
deterrent or reaction forces against possible DRV/CPR ground action in 
SSA was included in these discussions, and indeed both CUCCPAC and 
CCMJSMA.CV bad prepared detailed contingency plans in expectation of a 
decision to so employ ground forces. However, no plan to engage U.S. 
ground forces in offensive action against the Viet -Cong had been con¬ 
sidered. From the documentary record, it appears that the U.S. offensive 

• 
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role was to be limited to airpover. On February 7, 1S'$5> for example, 
McGeorge Bundy sent to the President a memorandum which outlined the 
policy of graduated reprisal airstrikes against the DRV. There is no 
reference in that memorandum to the use of ground troops in SVN, despite 
the fact that it was a major document outlining what was to become U.S. 
strategy. 

. • 

While it appears as though all the principals in the decision¬ 
making process, including Ambassador i’aylor and CH'CPAC , chose to view 
the Marine deployment as an isolated phenomenon rather than as part of 
a sequence, there is evidence to indicate that COMUSMA.CV saw it as the 
first step presaging a U.S. ground force build-up in SSA. A fair pro¬ 
portion of the newspaper writers at the time were equally prescient. 

Regardless of what was said or believed at the time the Marines 
were landed, it was obvious to them from the outset that they had 
neither the capability nor the flexibility to adequately secure the 
airbase at Da Hang, and they believed that the restrictions placed on 
them were ill-considered. 


a/ 

Back in August 1964, when he was less well-acquainted with the 
Vietnamese war and the proclivities of the side we were supporting, 
Ambassador Taylor was more readily inclined to recommend prudent 
act ions, involving the deployment of U.S. ground forces to Vietnam. * 
He is on record in Zmbtel 465 of 13 August 1964, as being in favor 
of "taking such visible measures as introducing U.S. HAUK units to 
Da Hang and Saigon, lending a Marine Force at Da Hang for 

defense of the airfield and beefing up MACV’s support base....” 

There is no agonizing over "white-faced" soldiers and their diffi¬ 
culties in Bcbtel 465. The cable contains the discussion of two 
specific courses of action, labeled appropriately A and B, aimed at 
increasing the pressure on north Vietnam through the use of American 
air and naval power primarily. Course of Action A presumed that the 
government of General Kguyen Khanh would respond to the input of 
increased American assistance, get itself organized and make enough 
military progress to "free Saigon from the VC threat which presently 
- rings it and assure that .sufficient GVK ground forces will be avail¬ 
able to provide, a reasonable measure of defense against any DRV 
' ground reaction which may develop in the execution of our program 
and thus avoid the possible requirement for a major U.S. ground 
force commitment.* Course of Action 3 was based upon the inability 
of Khanh government to overcome its difficulties or make any sig¬ 
nificant military progress in the South. Course of Action B pre¬ 
sumed that the U.S. would go ahead with its program to increase 
pressure on the DRV notwithstandingj "however, it increases the 
likelihood of U.S. involvement in ground action, since Khanh will 


ii 


have almost no available ground forces which can he released from pacifi¬ 
cation employment to mobile resistance of B?J/ attacks.” 

In anticipation of having to proceed with Course of Action 3, Taylor 
recommended “raising the level of precautionary mil itary readiness” by 
deploying forces as described above. He did cot address the involvement 
of U.S. ground forces in the war against the insurgents in the Souths 
but rather was concerned with the possibility of provoked DRV aggression 
from the North, and the necessity to counter it if it occurred. 
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Assistant Secretary of Defense Kc'Iaughton pro¬ 
poses that the 173 rd Airborne Brigade from 
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The Focus of the Joint Chiefs of Staff . 

1. The Chiefs gear up to propose ground troop 
deployments. 

2. Chief of Staff of the Army Johnson returns 
frost Saigon ready to support ground force 
deployments 
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1. CIKCPAC and CC’JJSKACV prepare 'for the imple¬ 
mentation of contingency plans requiring ground 
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2. CBICPAC continues to rely on airpover to stem 
the tide. 

3. Both the Ambassador and General Westmoreland 
view the Karine deployments as a beginning with 
the former very pessimistic about the out cone. 


V. EXPECTATIONS 


While the Ambassador and General Westmoreland 
both expect the Karines to presage further U.S. 
troop commitment and CIITCFAC continues*to align 
contingency plans while emphasising airpower, it 
seems that everyone involved in Washington, with 
the possible exception of the -Army Chief of Staff, 
sees the Karines as a one-time shot to meet a 
specific and limited need. 
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DATS 


30 Uov 6k 


1 Dec 6k 


1 Jan 65 


Jam and Feb 

1965 


EVENT OR 
DOCUMENT 


"Alternatives to 
.Air Actions on 
North Vietnam" 


Presidential 

Decision 


OPLAS 32-6U 


MAC7 Monthly 
Evaluation 
Reports; CIA 
Situation 
Reports ‘ 


DESCRIPTION 

* 

(State Dept) A proposal to‘use ground 
troops "in support of diplomacy": 
deploy them to prove U.S. resolve, then 
launch a major diplomatic offensive. 

This paper was considered by the NSC 
Working Group, but went no further. 

President Johnson approved the recom¬ 
mendation of Ambassador Taylor and NSC 
principals to implement the Working 
Group's "Course of Action A"; after 
about a month and after GVN progress in 
certain areas. Course C — a program 
"principally of progressively more 
serious air strikes" against NYU would 
be initiated. Again, ground troop 
commitment was not discussed. 

The "alert" or first phase of the plan 
•in effect. (MA.CV Command History shows 
planning had begun for the dispatch of 
U.S. ground troops into South Vietnam in 
connection with this and other contin¬ 
gency plans.) 

General Westmoreland said recently 
initiated "Flaming Dart" air campaign 
against the North was beneficial for 
morale in South Vietnam. He called GVN 
social and political institutions 
"remarkably intact" despite the "disin¬ 
tegrating blows" of political upheaval. 
(Huong’s government fell in January; 
Premier Quat's regime was shaky.) But 
enemy gains continued. The Viet Cong 
struck Pleiku and other bases in early 
February; 12 battalions (6000 men) had • 
reportedly moved into the I Corps. 
Westmoreland hoped air attacks in North 
and South Vietnam would be enough to 
reverse the trend. 

. * • 

CIA assessments were more pessimistic. 
In February Binh Dinh Province was said 
to be just about lost to the enemy. 
Intelligence indicated the Viet Cong 
might try to take Kontum Province and 
split the GVIT through H Corps during 
the rainy season. 
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DATE 


DESCRIPTION 


7 Feb 65 


7 Feb 65 


11 Feb- 65 


18 Feb 65 


EVENT OR 

docbsst 


McGeorge Bundy 
Memorandum for 
the President 


McNamara Hews 
Conference 


JCSM 100-65 


SNIB 


Bundy felt the GVR would collapse by 
IS 06 without substantially core U.S. 
help and action. To avert collapse 
and to counter latent anti-Acericanisn 
and the growing feeling scong Viet- 
nacese that U.S. was going to quit, 

Bundy recommended a policy of gradu¬ 
ated, continuing air strikes against 
North Vietnam. .He did not nention a 
base security problem; he did not 
suggest deployment of U.S. ground 
troops — then or in the future. 

(This document — and the absence of 
others — supports the interpretation 
that the forthcoming Marine deployment 
to Da Nang was intended as a one-shot 
response to a particularly serious 
security problem, not as the first in 
‘a planned series of U.S. troop com- 
'mitaents.) 

The Secretary announced elements of a 
USKC HANK missile battalion would be 
deployed to Da Nang to improve security 
against air attack. 

A proposal for the first eight weeks of 
military action against North Vietnam. 

As expected, air strikes were paramount 
but the JCS recommended collateral de¬ 
ployment of a Marine Expeditionary 
Brigade (M33) to Da Nang and an Army 
brigade to Thailand -- not for counter¬ 
insurgency duties but to deter overt 
DRV/CHICCM retaliation to the air 
.strikes, to improve U.S. ability to 
respond if retaliatory attacks were 
launched. 

A new ingredient in the still critical 
situation in South Vietnam was to be 
the inauguration of the Rolling Thunder • 
air campaign. This evaluation showed 
Viet Cong attacks against U.S. bases 
would probably continue at about their 
present level of intensity despite in¬ 
creased air action against North Vietnam. 
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■ EVENT OR 

DATE DOCUMENT 

22 Feb 65 MA.CV Msg to 

CIKCPAC 

2207i»3Z 


22 Feb 65 EMBIEL 2699 


DESCRIPTION 

General Throckmorton, Deputy COMUSMACV, 
visited Da Nang, called the situation 
grave, and doubted ARVN's ability to 
provide adequate security. Throckmorton 
recommended that the entire 9th MEB be 
sent to Da Hang, but General Westmoreland 
cut this to two Battalion Landing Teams 
(BITs) with a third to be held off-shore . 
in reserve. The troops were to assist 
GVN forces in guarding Da Kang against . 
enemy ground attacks. 

Ambassador Taylor voiced several strong 
reservations to the idea of sending 
Marines to Da Hang: 

— It reversed a long-standing policy of 
avoiding commitment of ground combat 
forces in SVN. Taylor was sure the 

* GVN would "seek to unload other ground 
force tasks upon us"; he was sure 
this, deployment would invite requests 
for more troops to meet additional and 
ultimately defensive offensive require¬ 
ments . 

— Two BLTs would not release significant 
numbers of ARVI'I for mobile operations 
against the Viet Cong; the Marines 
would simply be performing static 
defense tasks inadequately done by 
ARVN in the past. 

— Anticipating that using U.S. troops 
for active operations would grow more 
attractive, Taylor warned against it. 

The "white-faced" soldier cannot be * 
assimilated by the population, he 
cannot distinguish between friendly 

and unfriendly Vietnamese; the Marines 
are not armed, trained or equipped for 
jungle guerrilla warfare. Taylor 
prophesied that the U.S. -7 like France 
— would fail to adapt to such condition.- 

% 

— Two BITS could help but could not make 
Da Nang secure. The entire MEB might 
"significantly improve things, but no 

‘force could prevent surprise mortar 
attacks, a favorite VC tactic. 
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DATE 


EVEKT OR 
DOCUMENT 


DESCRIPTION 


22 Feb 65 

24 Feb 65 


24 Feb 65 

26 Feb 65 

« 

28 Feb 65 


KACV Message 
to JCS 


CECPAC Message 
to JCS 


JCSM 130-65 
DEPTEL 1S40 . 


E>3TEL 2789 


# 


However, because Kestuoreland was so 
concerned about Da Kang's safety and 
because Taylor felt security was a 
legitimate mission for U.S. troops 
although he objected to it, the Am¬ 
bassador would support MACV' s recom¬ 
mendation for one 3ET. He suggested 
GVK approval be sought prior to the 
Marine deployment. 

« 

Claimed the Marine deployment to Da Kang 
would free four Regional Force companies, 
one tank platoon and another RF battalion 
then being formed for active anti-VC 
operations. (The March KACV Evaluation 
Report showed only two RF companies had 
been released.) 


Recommended immediate deployment of two 
. BLTs; recommended one squadron of F-4s 
be sent to Da Nang for close air support 
"‘of the troops and "for other missions 
along with the primary mission." The 
tone was urgent: deploy now "before the 
tragedy" of a Viet Cong attack. 

CECPAC disagreed with Taylor; called 
attention to the Marine Corps' dis¬ 
tinguished record in counterinsurgency 
operations; claimed U.S. presence would 
free ARVK for mobile patrol operations 
and make Da Kang a tougher target for 
enemy forces. 

Forwarded and supported CHICPAC' s recom¬ 
mendations . 


. Approved the deployment; said the Marines 
were on their way and instructed Taylor 
to secure GVK approval. 


Taylor agreed to seek GVN concurrence to 
the deployment — and planned .an approach 
designed to stress U.S. reluctance to 
deploy any men even, temporarily, empha¬ 
size the limited mission of the Marines 
end discourage GVK hopes for further 
commitments. Taylor would open by 
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DATE 


EVEN? OR 
DOCUMENT 


DESCRIPTION 


3 Kar 65 

3 Kar 65 




importantly, completely upset his con¬ 
tingency plans for combat operations ir 
Southeast Asia. CHiCPAC said that since 
1959 "when OPLAIi-32 was approved, the 
Maxines had been scheduled for deploy¬ 
ment to Da Kang; seven CINCPAC and SEAIO 
contingency plans plus many supporting 
nlans rested on this. All the oreoara- 
tions had been made for the landing of 
the Biffs — and some forces "were already- 
embarked. CHiCPAC concluded: "The 
situation in Southeast Asia has now 
reached a point re the soundness of 
our contingency planning may be about 
• to be tested." Seme 1300 Marines were 
then in Da Nang; tasking of new forces 
had been completed;- logistics, conmuni- 
cations, command arrangements, had been * 
set. It would be "imprudent to shift 
^•forces in a major sector and to force 
changes in U.S. contingency posture for 
other parts of Southeast Asia." (The 
McNaughton proposal was killed.) 

DEPTEL 1876 State requested Taylor’s views on the 

possible use of an international force 
in Vietnam. 

EI-SBffELs 2014 Taylor first reported the views of the 

and 3112 Australian envoy to the GVK on a. multi¬ 

lateral force — views which Taylor 
supported. It would heighten Vietnamese 
xenophobia; it might cause the GVK to . 
"shuck off greater responsibility onto 
the USG." In his second message Taylor 
said he had no idea what the GVN attitude 
* toward a KLF might be, said many problems 
were involved which had yet to be faced. 
(The MLF was just a concept at the time 
— but Taylor readily looked beyond im¬ 
mediate tactical needs to the long-term - 
ramifications of such a move just as he 
had in evaluating the proposal to deploy 
Marines to Da Nang.) 

• > 

The proposal for an eight-week air strike 
program (and possible deployment of same 
ground troops) was resubmitted to the 
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DATE 


5 liar 65 


6 tear 65 

6 tear 65 

7 tear 65 

♦ 

11 Mar 65 


EVENT OR 

D0CI2S.iT DESCRIPTION 

* 

Secretary. Again, the use of U.S. troops 
for active anti-insurgent operations was 
hot mentioned. 


CDiCPAC Eyes Only This said the 9th ME3 vas needed as soon 
Message to Wheeler as possible for base security, to boost 

the GVK war against the Viet Cong, to 
provide insurance in case the GTI'i was 

unable to resist collaose in the critical 

• 

Da Gang area where so much vas already - 
committed. CDiCPAC said the "single most 
important thing we can do quickly to im¬ 
prove the security situation in South 
Vietnam is to make full use of our air 
power." 


OSD (PA) Hews 
Release 


Announced two USKC Battalion landing Teens 
— 3500 men — were being deployed to 
Vietnam on a limited mission: to provide 
•base security and relieve GVH forces for 
pacification and offensive operations 
against the Viet Cong. 


JCS Message to ' Ordered the BITs to ccrxence landing. 

CDiCPAC 


Statement by 
Secretary of State 
to Gational TV 
Audience 


Secretary Rusk said the Marines would 
shoot back if shot at, but their mission 
vas to put a tight security ring around 
Da Kang — not to kill Viet Ceng. 


"Estimate of the The Mission Council reported insurgency 
Situation in SVK" would grow unless "...1TVN support is. . 

Saigon Air gram to checked, GVH military and paramilitary 

State resources increased, pacification goals 

• and concepts refined, administrative ; 
efficiency improved and an adequate 
political-psychological base created.... 
Only U.S. resources can provide the 
pressures on KVK necessary to check 
Hanoi's support although some measure 
of GVH armed forces participation will 
be required for psychological reasons; 
the other measures and^ programs required 
to stem the tide...are largely internal 
to SVH but even here success will require 
a marked increase in U.S. support and 
petrticipation." 
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Ik Mar 65 


20 Mar 65 


EVENT OH 

docums;t DESCRIPTION 


General Harold 
Johnson's "Report 
on Trip to South 
Vietnam" 

9 


General Johnson, in SVN frcn 5-12 March, 
vas as impressed by the gravity of the 
situation — particularly in I Corps — 
as were Saigon officials. He submitted 
several proposals — including deploy¬ 
ment of additional U.S. grouna troops 
— for attaining U.S. objectives (per- * 
suade HVK to abandon support and direction 
of the insurgency, defeat the insurgents, 
create a stable GVII). He said more U.S. 
action vas necessary because "vhat the 
situation requires may exceed vhat the 
Vietnamese can be expected to do." 


To release ARVN for offensive action. 
General Johnson proposed sending a U.S. 
division either to the Bien Hoa/fan Son * 
Khut area plus some coastal enclaves or 
to Kontun, Pleiku and Bar lac Provinces 
in the highlands. Both General Johnson 
and Mr. McNamara preferred the second 
alternative — but McKsmara found neither 
efficient in terms of AS.VIJ released per 
U.S. input ana he also favored a EON 
division rather than U.S. troops. 


General Johnson recacnended the SEATO 
Treaty be invoked and a four-division 
MLF be deployed across the DMZ "from 
the South China Sea to the Mekong River" 
to counter infiltration. 

% ■ 

Finally he said to evaluate MACV' s re¬ 
quests properly a policy decision "must 
be made no** to determine vhat the 
Vietnamese should be expected to do for 
themselves and how much more the U.S. 
must contribute directly to the security 
of South Vietnam." Mr. McKamara noted 
in the margin: "Policy is: anything that 
will str engthen the position of the GVI 
will be sent...." 

♦ % 

The JCS proposed that U.S. troops be 
deployed to South Vietnam for active 
operations against the Viet Cong. 
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DATS 

27 Mar 65 


6 Apr 65 


EVENT OR 

DOCtSEST DESCRIPTION 


KA.CV Message 
to CIGCPAC 


NSAM 328 


Westmoreland submitted his estimate of 
the situation and his request for U.S. 
troops for offensive action against the 
Viet Cong. Preparation of both estimate 
and troop input recommendation had begun 
on 13 March (five days after the Marines 
arrived; one day after General Johnson • 

, completed his trip). 

'President Johnson approved General 
Johnson's specific proposals for more 
U.S. action.' This meant more U.S. in¬ 
volvement in terms of money, ships, 
aircraft, materiel and advisors, but 
deployment of ground combat units of 
division size was not approved at this 
time (2 additional Marine BLTs vere 
approved). 
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I. Introduction 


MARKS COMBAT UNITS GO TO DA NANG — MARCH 1965 


At approximately nine o'clock on the morning of 8 March 1965, the 
United States Marine Corps' Battalion Landing Team 3/9 splashed ashore 
at Da Hang on the mainland of Southeast Asia. Although there were 
already over 20,000 American servicemen in Vietnam, this was the first 
time that U.S. ground combat units had been committed to action. The 
mission assigned 3/9 and its companion battalion l/3 (which landed by 
air later the same day) was "to occupy and defend critical terrain 
features in order to secure the airfield and, as directed, communica¬ 
tions facilities, U.S. supporting installations, port facilities, 
landing beaches and other U.S. installations against attack. The U.S. 
Marine Force will not, repeat will not, engage in day to day actions 
against the Viet Cong." 1/ The overall responsibility for the security 
of that base complex was to remain within the purview of the AKVN Com¬ 
mander of the I Corps Tactical Zone, General ITguyen Chanh Thi. It was 
hoped that with the provision of reinforcements for Da Nang security, 
General Thi would be able to release seme of his own troops from that 
mission to undertake offensive action against the Viet Cong. 2/ In 

light of subsequent events, it would be facile to conclude that the 
modest input of seme 3,500 Marines at this juncture presaged the massive 
buildup of U.S. fighting power in Vietnam which brought American military 
strength in country to over 180,000 by the end of 1965. Except for 


C0MUSMAC7 who did see it as a first step and welcomed it and Ambassador 


Taylor who saw it as an unwelcome first step, official Washington re¬ 
garded the deployment as a one shot affair to meet a specific situation. 
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II. The Decision 


A. OOfeSJSLACV»3 Re que st 

On 22 February 1965 , after a visit to Da Nang by General 
Throckmorton, then Deputy CCHUSMACV, General Westmoreland cabled CI1ICPAC 
requesting two Marine BLT’s to assist in protecting the base against Viet 
Cong raids, sabotage, and mortar attacks. 3 / As a result of his visit. 
General Throckmorton told General Westmoreland that he questioned the 
capability of the Vietnamese to protect the base and recommended the 
deployment of the entire 9th Marine Expeditionary Brigade, bj General 
Westmoreland concurred with the security evaluation but requested only 
two of the three BLT's organic to the 9th MEB with the third BLT to be 
held offshore as a reserve. 5 / 

* 

B. The Ambassador* s Opinion 

♦ 

Ambassador Taylor sent to the State Department on the same day 
the following cable: 

"The ref cable requests CINCPAC, MACV and Ambassador’s ' 
views as to requirement for force deployments to this area 
in view of security situation of SVII. General Westmoreland 
I agree that there is no need to consider deployments to SVN 
at this time except possibly for protection of airfield at 
Da Nang. 


"As I analyse the pros and cons of placing any consider¬ 
able number of Marines in Da Nang area beyond those presently 
assigned, I develop grave reservations as to wisdom and 
necessity of so doing. Such action would be step in reversing 
long standing policy of avoiding commitment of ground combat 
forces in SVII. Once this policy is breached, it will be very 
difficult to hold line. If Da Nang needs better protection, 
so do Bien Hoa, Ton Son Shut, Bha Trang and other key base 
areas. Once it becomes evident that we are willing assume 
such new responsibilities, one may be sure that GVN will seek 
to unload other ground force tasks upon us. Increased numbers • 
of ground forces in SVN will increase points of friction with 
local population and create conflicts with RVNAF over command 
relationships. These disadvantages can be accepted only if 
there is clear and unchallenged need which can be satisfied 
only by US ground forces. Turning to possible uses for addi¬ 
tional Marines in Da Nang area, I can see several which are 
worth examining. First, they could be used to reinforce 
protection- of Da Nang airbase against Bien Hoa-type of attack 
by fire or against combined VC fire and ground attack. 


"More ambitious mission would be readiness to engage, in 
mobile operations against VC in Da Nang‘area to keep VC units 
at distance from base and make positive contribution to pacifi¬ 
cation of area. Such US forces would concurrently be available 
to join in conventional defense of area if DRV army moved 
southward in resumption of* formal' hostilities. 
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"in defense of the Da Hang airbase against surprise 
attack by fire, it would be necessary for Marines to be in 
place on ground in considerable strength. (MACV has estimated ' 
that about six battalions would be necessary to keep 8lma mor¬ 
tar fire off large airfield.) Even if whole MEB were deployed, 
they could not provide complete assurance that surprise nortar 
fire by small groups attacking at night would be kept off field. 
Protection of field against VC ground attack would be consider¬ 
ably simpler and vould require fewer Marines. It is hard to 
imagine an attack on field by more than VC regiment and even 
an attack in those numbers would be extremely risky in face of 
superior friendly air and ground fire. To meet such an attack, 
battalion of Marines supported by local ARVil forces should be 
sufficient. On other hand, as indicated above, effective 
perimeter defense against mortar fire would require at least 
whole brigade of Marines. 

"It has been suggested that an ancillary benefit to 
deployment of additional Marines to Da Kang would be freeing 
of ARVK units for use elsewhere in mobile operations. While 
some ARVir troops of order of battalion might be so relieved, 
number would not be sufficient to constitute strong argument 
for bringing in Marines. Generally speaking. Marines would 
be performing task which has not been done adequately in 
past. 


"The use of Marines in mobile counter-VC operations has 

• * 

the attraction of giving them an offensive mission and one of 
far greater appeal than that of mere static defense. However, 
it would raise nary serious problems which in past have appeared 
sufficiently formidable to lead to rejection of use of US ground 
troops in a counter-guerrilla role. White-faced soldier armed, 
equipped and trained as he is not suitable guerrilla fighter for 
Asian forests and jungles. French tried to adapt their forces 
to this mission and failed; I doubt that US forces could do much 
better. Furthermore, we would have vastly complicating factor 
of not running war and hence problem of arranging satisfactory 
command relationships with our Vietnamese allies.. Finally, 
there would be ever present question of how foreign soldier 
would distinguish between a VC and friendly Vietnamese farmer. 
When I view this array of difficulties, I am convinced that we 
should adhere to our past policy of keeping our ground forces 
out of direct counterinsurgency role. 

"If there were any great likelihood of DRV forces crossing 
the Demilitarized Zone in conventional attack, there would he - 
no question of need for strong US Ground force to assist ARVK 
in defense of coastal plain. However, this situation would not 
arise suddenly and we should have ample time to make our 
deployments before situation got out of hand. 
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"In view of foregoing considerations, I conclude that 
only mission worth considering now for additional Marines 
in Da Kang area is to contribute to defense of base against 
mortar fire and ground attack. However, to defend against 
fire would require at least full brigade and I do not be¬ 
lieve threat and possible consequences of mortar attack are 
so great as to warrant pinning down so valuable force in 
. static defensive mission. However, in view of General 
Westmoreland' s understandable concern for safety of this 
important base, I would be willing to recommend placing in 
Da Nang Marine battalion landing team. Such force would 
strengthen defense of base and, at same time, would be 
manageable force from point of view of accommodating it on 
base and absorbing it into Da Nang community. Such force 
with those Marines already present should remove any sub¬ 
stantial danger of VC ground attack and in conjunction 
with available AR7N forces provide an acceptable level of 
security against attack by fire. 


"If Washington decision is to introduce additional 
Marines into ^Vietnam, it should/, of course, be made con¬ 
tingent upon getting concurrence of GVil. It would be 
useful and, I believe, not difficult to get GVN to initiate 
request for additional forces to which USG could then 
accede. Taylor." 6/ 


C. CJKCPAC's Support 

* 

ClilCPAC cabled the JCS on 24 February and recommended immediate 
deployment of two Karine BLT's, one over the beach and one by air and 
surface. He advised, in addition, that a squadron of Marine f4*s be 
deployed to Da Nang simultaneously. Those aircraft would be for close 
air support of the defenders and could be used "for other missions 
along with primary mission. . . . All CUTCPAC contingency plans for 
SEA provide for employment of Marine aircraft from Da Nang." The tone 
of CUTCPAC's cable was urgent. He encouraged deployment now "before 
the tragedy,” and he added that were the base to be attacked before 
the BLT's were put ashore, the landing force afloat would be unable, 
because of the time required to get forces to the scene, to influence 
the outcome. One of the references cited in this lengthy CH’CPAC ca’ole 
was the Ambassador's message of 22 February. In addressing that 
reference, CIKCPAC disagreed openly with Ambassador Taylor and cited ••• 
the Marine's "distinguished record," saying: 


• "In ref P the Ambassador discusses the pros and cons 
of deploying the MEB to Da Nang. The Ambassador comments 
on the difficulty of providing complete assurance of 
security from surprise mortar fire even with the whole of 
MEB. This is true and consequently, what we are obliged to - 
do here is to reduce within the limits of our capability 
the hazards to our people. I believe that the vulnerability 
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of the U.S. investment in Da Hang is as anoarent to the 
VC/DHV as it is to us. With a strong motile force in the 
area providing a tight defense of the airfield complex and 
good security of U.S. outlying installations, I believe that 
two ancillary benefits will emerge. First, the RVHAF will 
be encouraged to use the forces thus freed for patrol and 
security operations, and second, the VC/DKV will be obliged 
to regard Da Hang as a tougher target. Finally, the 
Ambassador rejects the usefulness of U.S. ground elements 
in a counter-guerrilla war because of our color, armament, 
equipment and training. This stands athwart past performance 
in this function. The Marines have a distinguished record in 
counter-guerrilla warfare.” jJ 

The JCS forwarded to the Secretary of Defense the substance of CHICPAC 1 s 
recommendations in JCSM-I3O-65. 8/ 

D. Contingent Approval 

On 26 February the State Department cabled Ambassador Taylor that 
the Marines were on the way, and that he was to secure approval from the 
Government of Vietnam for their deployment to Da Hang. 9/ Ambassador 
Taylor cabled the State Department in reply on 28 February and said: 

"After discussion of Ref A with Johnson and Throckmorton 
(Westmoreland was temporarily unavailable), we have decided 
to proceed as follci/ing. 

”1 shall seek an appointment with Qaat at first oppor¬ 
tunity (probably tomorrow March l) and raise the matter of 
our concern (but not alarm) over the security of the Da Hang 
airfield and environs along following lines. It is the most 
important military installation in the country which is 
indispensable in air defense and in support of air and sea 
operations against the DRV. It must be at or near the top 
of the target list which the VC/DHV wish to destroy. I 
visited Da Hang on February 27 for the first time in several 
months and am deeply impressed with the increasing magnitude 
of the security problem as are General Westmoreland and his 

principal military colleagues. 

* 

* • t 

"Except for the chronic shortage of GVH forces in I 

Corps, we would be inclined to urge GVH to allocate several 

additional battalions to the Da Hang area. But we know that 

such forces* could not be made available except as prohibitive 

cost to the security of other areas in SVH. For these 

reasons, we are driven to consider a solution which we have 

always rejected in the past, the introduction of US ground 

combat forces to reinforce the defense of Da Hang until GVH 

forces become available for the purpose. In spite of many 

• « 

, * < 
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cogent reasons against this solution. General Westmoreland 
and I are now reluctantly prepared to recommend it to 
Washington if the PM so desires and requests. 

"Quat may agree at once hut is likely to want to take 
time to discuss the natter with Thieu and Minh. Even if he 
should acquiesce, I would suggest another meeting on the sub¬ 
ject with Qjzat, Thieu, Minh and Thi at which Westmoreland and 
I would emphasize the limited mission of the Marines and their 
non-involvement in pacification. 

* 

"If all goes well and concurrence is received, there should 
he no problem about a press release. We would envision this 
to he a short, joint GVW/US statement issued at once to the 
effect that, at the request of GV7T, the USG is landing two 
battalions of Marines to strengthen the security of the Da Wang 
area until such time as they can he relieved by GVH forces. The 
first BLT could then land at once and the second on call from MACV. 


"I strongly urge a deferment of decision on landing in 
remainder of MSB until the first two BLT's are ashore and in 
place. By that time we will have around 7300 U.S. military 
personnel in the Da Hang area and I doubt ability to absorb 
or usefully employ the rest of the ME3. We can tell better • 
after the two BLT’s are shaken down. Taylor." 10/ 

In a subsequent meeting with GV1T officials, Ambassador Taylor secured 
their approval for the deployment. Generals Thieu and "Little" Minh ex¬ 
pressed their concern about the possible reaction of the populace in the 
Da Hang area and asked that the Marines be "brought ashore in the most 
inconspicuous way feasible." ll/ • . 

E. Eleventh Hour Change 

One final obstacle to the Marine deployment was raised when Assistant 
Secretary of Defense McNaughtcn cabled the Ambassador in Saigon on 2 March 
stating that the 173-& Airborne Brigade, then stationed on Okinawa, would 
be substituted for the Marines. 12/ Other than exchange of cables, there 
is no documentary evidence in the files to indicate what might have been 
the rationale behind the belated attempt to deploy the 173rd Airborne to 
Da Hang in place of the Marines. One can only .surmise the reasons b ehin d 
such a move, but certain characteristics of the two forces may provide a 
clue. Hie Marines present prima facie a more formidable appearance upon 
arrival on the scene. They have organic a complement of heavy weapons, 
amphibious vehicles, and various other items of weighty hardware, in- • 
eluding tanks, in contrast to the smaller and lighter airborne. Together 
with their accompanying armada of ships, the Marines might be seen as a 
more permanent force than the airborne. This, coupled with the common 
knowledge that the Marines have a long history of interventions in foreign 
countries for purposes of peacekeeping and stability, might have influenced 
someone in the decision apparatus -to consider using the airborne in their 
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stead as a positive signal that the Da Hang deployment was to be of short 
duration. If this was indeed the case, it suggests that there were still 
high-ranking people in Washington who were hoping to make the deployment 
of U,S. troops temporary and limited. 

General Westmoreland objected to the proposed change on the grounds 
that the Marines were more self-sustaining and the Ambassador agreed with 
him. 13/ CECPAC, in objecting to the proposed change, sent the following 
telegram to the JCS: 

• ♦ 

"The action outlined in Ref A, which would place the 
173rd Airborne Brigade, a two-battalion brigade, at Da Wang', 
embodies several features which are undesirable. A light and 
flexible airborne force would be committed to a fixed task 
depriving CHiCPAC of his air mobile reserve. It is the only 
airborne assault force in the theater. A comprehensive array 
of plans and logistic preparations which affect many of our 
forces, and the forces of other countries, would be under¬ 
mined. The action would employ units which are less adequately 

constituted for the purpose. 

• 

"Since the origination of OPLAK 32 in 1959> the Marines 
have been scheduled for deployment to Da Hang. Seven CI1ICPAC 
and contingency plans and a myriad of supporting plans at 

lower echelons reflect this same deployment. As a result, there 
has teen extensive planning, reconnaissance, and logistics 
preparation over the years. The CC-, 9th MSB is presently in 
Da Wang finalizing the details of landing the KEB forces in 
such a way as to cause minimum impact on the civilian populace. 

The forces are'present and ready to land, some now embarked, 
with plans for execution complete. The deployment has been 
thoroughly explored‘by Arib Taylor with Prime Minister Quat and 
the method in which the Marines would be introduced was mutually 
agreed upon as pointed put in Ref B. _ 

"Another practical consideration is the fact that 1300 
Marines are already at Da Wang. The Marines have been there in 
varying numbers for more than two years and thus have long since 
established the logistics and administrative base for future 
Marine deployments. They have a long standing and effective 
local relationship with the populace and the RVHAF. Then, there 
is the matter of adaptability for the task. Da Kang is on the 
sea coast. Each Marine BLT has its own amphibian vehicles, 
which are adaptable to continuing seaborne supply. Each one has • 
a trained shore party to insure the the flow of material across 
the beach in an area where port facilities are marginal. They 
embody amphibious bulk fuel systems which serve as a cardinal ' 
stand-by in case of interruption of commercial fuel Supply. 

Their communications equipment and procedures are compatible 
with the hawks, helicopters and other Marine formations now 
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in Da Nang and their organic heavy engineer equipment will 
he effective in developing the defensive works needed for 
accomplishing the task. The Marine ME3 includes tanks and 
artillery. The airborne battalions, on the other hand, 
being designed for a different task, are deficient in each 
of these important particulars —' in varying degrees — and 
are thus less desirable for the assignment. 

" The situation in Southeast .Asia has now reached a point 
where the soundness of our contingency planning may be about 
to be tested . The tasking has been completed. Logistic 
arrangements and lines of communication are establishing and 
operating. Command arrangements have been made and agreed 
upon and plans for landing and disposition of forces ashore 
have been made and these forces are ready to execute them. 

It therefore seems imprudent, at this time, to shift forces 
in a major sector and to force changes in contingency 
posture for other parts of Southeast Asia. /Emphasis added7 

"Whatever force is landed, its strength should be ade¬ 
quate for the job. The airborne force, if selected, would 
require substantial and diverse augmentation to achieve the 
desired combat capability.. 

"If the final decision is to deploy and /Sic7 Army Brigade 
instead of the 1-S3 to Da Hang, then I would recommend a one 
Brigade Task Force of the 25 th Infantry Division. This would 
provide a ground combat capability reasonably similar to the 
ground elements of the MSB. The command and control elements 
smd the initial light infantry elements of this task force 
could be airlifted to provide some early security at Da Kang. 
Achievement of a more adequate capability similsir to the ME3 
would require air and sealift from Hawaii and CONUS augmenta¬ 
tion of some support units for the task force. The BAFFD should 
not be used since it is an essential element of other contin¬ 
gency plans. • ■■ 

"I recommend that the MSB be landed at .Da Nang as pre¬ 
viously planned." 3^/ 

« 

• « 

F. Final Approval 

• * 

* 

The objections were sustained, and on 6 March 1965 the Pentagon 
issued the following news release: 

"TWO U.S. MftKENE BATTALIONS TO BE DEPLOYED HI 'VIET NAM. 

After consultation between the governments of South Vietnam and 
the United States, the United States Government has* agreed to 
the request of the Government of Vietnam to station two United 
States Marine Corps Battalions in the Da Nang area to strengthen 
the general security of the Da Nang Air B~.se complex. 
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"The limited mission of the Marines vill be to 
relieve Government of South Vietnam forces now engaged 
in security duties for action in the pacification pro¬ 
gram and in offensive roles against Communist guerrilla 
forces*. M lb/ ' 


On the same day the Joint Chiefs of S+aff ordered CIMCPAC to commence 
the landing of the BLT's, 16/ and on 7 March Secretary of State Rusk 
told a national television and radio audience that the Marines would 
shoot back if shot at, but their mission was to put a tight security 
ring around Da Hang Air Base, thus freeing South Vietnamese forces for 
combat. w 
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III. The Situation 


A. Da Hang Local 


Prior to the landing of the Marines, Da Nang had yet to he attacked 
by the VC, hut tae official estimates of enemy intentions and capabili¬ 
ties in the I Corps area vere none too encouraging. There were reported 
to be 12 battalions umbering some 6,OCO men within striking distance of 
the base, and on the night of 7 March the town of Mieu Kong, three miles 
south of the airfield, had been probeu by a VC unit of unknown size. 18/ 
General'Throckmorton’s estimate of ARVII lack of capability to prevent Viet 
Cong depredations against the sizeable and expensive stocks of U.S. equip¬ 
ment on the base was colored, no doubt, by recent Viet Cong attacks at 
Pleiku and Qui Ilhon and by the raid on 3ien Eoa airfield on 1 November 
1964. In all of these attacks, the GVII security forces had not been able 
to prevent a determined Viet Cong attempt to penetrate the defenses around 
important installations. Moreover, it was apparent that U.S. personnel 
in South Vietnam vere vulnerable. With the beginning of the Flaming Dart 
air strikes against North Vietnam in early February 1965, communist- retalia¬ 
tion against the bases which supported, those strikes became a distinct 
probability. In order to cope with possible communist reprisal air attacks 
on Da Hang, elements of a Marine HANK Missile Battalion were ordered to 
that base on 7 February. 19 / However, communist air attacks vere less 

probable and offered higher risk than a ground attack by Viet Cong forces 
in country, and Da Hang, which was heavily supporting air activity over 
North and South Vietnam, was a lucrative target. If, as General Westmore¬ 
land reported in his February 1965 Monthly Evaluation, the air strikes in 
North and South Vietnam vere having a beneficial effect on morale in the 
GVN, then it was highly likely that the Viet Cong would at least make an 

effort to stop or slow down the frequency of the raids. 20/ 

* 

B. GVN Instability 


Both the CIA and KACV were sober and somber in their estimates of 
the political situation in South Vietnam in early 1965. 21/ The fall of 

the Huong government in January and the confused events of 16-21 February 
which culminated in General Khanh's departure from Vietnam made any 
predictions difficult at best. The CIA thought Quat's government was 
shaky, 22/ and the Chairman of the'Joint Chiefs of Staff in a message 
to General Westmoreland conveyed his fears that despite U.S. actions 
against North Vietnam, the GVN might collapse. General Westmoreland’s . 
reply to the Chairman stated in part-: 

"History may veil record that the real significance of 
1964 was no: major VC advance and corresponding GVN retro¬ 
gression but rather that South Vietnam’s social and political 
• • institutions remained remarkably intact under the powerful 
disintegrating blows to-which subjected — most of them not 
of VC malting... Nonetheless, we do have the very real 
asset of a resilient people and this gives hope that there 
is more time available than we might think; time in which, 
if properly exploited, the needed national leadership could 
evolve.23/ 
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CIIICPAC added a telling note to General Westmoreland’s comments 
when he said we needed the 9th MEB for insurance should the GVII be un¬ 
able to resist collapse in the critical area of Da Hang where so much 
was already committed. 24/ 


C. Enemy Capabilities 


Despite sene encouraging signs in January 1965, the official assess* 
ments of the military situation emanating from Saigon were bleak. The 
GVH armed forces had suffered a major defeat at Binh Gia, Phuoc Tuy 
Province, in late December-early January. There, the Viet Cong, fight¬ 
ing for the first time with coordinated units of regimental size, had 
stood off the best that AHVN could offer and held their ground. To 
many observers, including General Westmoreland, Binh Gia signaled the 
long-expected beginning of Phase III of the insurgency. The Viet Cong 
were confident enough to abandon their hit-and-run guerrilla tactics 
and engage the GVH armed forces in conventional ground combat. 


Although the rate of Viet Cong activity in January was the lowest 
in 11 months, it was surmised that they were merely regrouping and 
planning their next steps. Sure enough, during the month of February 
the VC reappeared in force and carried out a series of successful raids 
and attacks, including those on the U.S. installations in Pleiku and Qui 
Fncn. The CIA in its February Sit rep was prompted to declare that the 
critical province of Binh Dinh in the II Corps area was just about lost 
to the Viet Cong. 25/ Binh Dinh is a key province for a number of 
reasons. High-ray 1, the major north-south road artery connecting, the 
I Corps with Saigon, runs the length of Binh Dinh. Of equal importance 
is Highway 19 which runs west from Qui Ifr.cn through An Khe to the city 
of Pleiku. Qui Hhon, a coastal city at the eastern end of Highway 19, 
offers one of the few viable port alternatives to Saigon - and is a major 
logistical base for resupply to the upland bases and camps. Loss of 
control of Highway 19 dictates that friendly forces in the highlands 
be resupplied entirely by air — a staggering prospect. Finally, the 
large population in Binh Dinh, numbering some 800,000, offers great 
prospects for manpower and sustenance to the side able to control the 
province. 26/ * 

Intelligence estimates began stating that the coming rainy season 
would be accompanied by a major Viet Cong attempt to cut the country 
in half in the H Corps. It was quite possible that - the VC would 
attempt during such a campaign to seize complete control of one of the 
highland provinces, most probably Kontum, and would then proceed to set 
up a HLF government therein. The political and psychological effect 
of such a move might, some observers feared, sound the death knell for 
the GVII. General Westmoreland, in his February Monthly Evaluation added 
plaintively that he hoped the air activity in North and South Vietnam 
would help reverse the trend; 27/ > 

In October of 1964, the National Intelligence Board in Washington 
had published a grave picture of the situation in South Vietnam. In 



summary, they said that the political situation would continue to decay 
with a gradual petering out of the war effort. Coup after coup, intrac¬ 
table Buddhists, Kontagnard revolt, and strikes were all evidence of 
the lack of leadership, and no charisnatic leader was in sight. The 
Viet Cong were unlikely to make an overt bid to seize power as things 
were going their way, and they were looking for a neutralist coalition 
which they could easily dominate. The endurance of the people and the 
ability of the administration to carry on routine duties without any 
guidance from Saigon were cited as latent strengths as was the fact- 
that no identifiable power group had yet called for an end to the fight¬ 
ing or had sought accomodation with the Viet Cong. 28/ 

The events of the next few months added no new ingredients to this 
gloomy picture until the decision to initiate Rolling Thunder. In esti¬ 
mating probable communist reactions to the latter, the national Intelli¬ 
gence Board stated "we accordingly believe that the DRV/VC reaction to 
a few more air attacks like those of early February would probably be 
to continue their pressures in the South more or less on the scale of 
recent weeks... It is possible that they would, for a week or two, 
refrain frcm direct attacks on U.S. installations, but we cannot esti¬ 
mate that such restraint is probable." 29 / 

MacGeorge Bundy in his Memorandum to the President dated 7 February 
1965 estimated that without additional U.S. action, the GVN would collapse 
within the next year. He saw latent anti-Americanism near the surface 
in South Vietnam and detected amongst the Vietnamese the attitude that 
the U.S. was going to quit. 3undy recommended the initiation of a policy 
of gradual and continuing reprisal, but he did not even mention the 
question of U.S. installation security nor did he mention the possibility 
of committing U.S. ground forces. 30/ 

D. Contemporary Accounts 

Contemporary accounts of the situation in South Vietnam from the 
non-official viewpoint are unanimous in their recognition of the continu¬ 
ing decay in the political and •military capacity of the GVN to resist. 

The prospect for success if the U.S. did not change its approach to the 
war was nil. The Viet Cong were clearly winning. To writers like Halber- 
stam and Kecklin, the choice for the U.S. boiled down, to two alternatives; 
either get out or comit land forces to stem the tide. 31/ Neither of 
these writers was likely to view the arrival of the Marines as anything 
else but indication of a decision to take the second course. Shaplen 
treated the landing of the Marines as an isolated incident, but he did 
not accept the rationale that they were in Vietnam for strictly defen¬ 
sive reasons. In commenting on the subsequent arrival of more Marines 
and the concomitant expansion of their mission to include offensive 
patrol work, he says: "...and sooner or later, it was surmised, they 
would tangle directly with the Viet Cong; in fact, it was obvious from 
the outset that in an emergency they would be airlifted to other areas 
away from their base." 32/ 
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A glance at sane of the commentary of early March 1965 in newspapers 
and periodicals gives clear indication that the landing of the two Karine 
Bill's was seen as an event of major significance. Analysis of the inport 
’ of the event .varies, as would he expected, from writer to writer, but 
almost without exception they read more into the deployment than was 
explicit by the brief Defense Department press release. By-lines from 
Saigon, where reporters had ready access to "reliable sources" in the U.S. 
Mission, give clear indication that there had been a major shift in atti¬ 
tude as regards the use of U.S. ground forces in Asia. Ted Sell, a Los 
Angeles Times staff writer, wrote on 10 March 1965 . "The landing of the 
two infantry battalions is in its own way a far more significant act than 
were earlier attacks by U.S. airplanes, even though those attacks were 
directed against a country — North Vietnam — ostensibly not taking part 
in the direct war." Speaking after the Marines were ordered in, one high 
officiail said of the no-ground-troops - in-Asia shibboleth, "Sure, it's 
undesirable. But that doesn't nean we won't do it." 33/ It is especially 
significant that among the writers attempting to gauge the extent of U.S. 
resolve in the Vietnamese situation, the deployment of ground forces was 
somehow seen as a much more positive and credible indication of U.S. de¬ 
termination than any of the steps, including the air strikes on the DRV, 
previously taken. 



B. The Focus of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


In forwarding on 11 February 19S5 their proposed program for the- 
first eight weeks of military actions against Horth Vietnam, the JCS 
told the Secretary of Defense that their plan called primarily for air- 
strikes but also included the collateral deployment of a MEB to Da Hang 
and an Army Brigade to Thailand, hi/ Neither of these deployments were 
for purposes of counterinsurgency but rather were intended to deter any 
overt DRV/Chic on retaliation and to put us in a better posture in case 
the deterrent failed. The JCS forwarded this proposal to the Secretary 
again on k March 1965, still without mention of the possibility of ground 
combat action against the Viet Cong. h 2 / The first proposal from the 
JCS that U.S. troop units be sent to SVTI for active operations against the 
Viet Cong came on 20 March 1965, well after the landing of the Marines at 
Da Nang. 43/ That the JCS were considering such a proposal before the 
Marines were landed is indicated obliquely in Chairman Wheeler’s cover 
letter to the Secretary of Defense of 1 March 1905, under which he for¬ 
warded the JS0P-70 and in which he said: "In arriving at the proposed 
force levels the present situation in Southeast Asia was only indirectly- 
considered, and had little, if any, influence upon the JS0P-70 force 
levels. This is pointed out to identify a specific problem area that 
requires a near tern and long term solution. By separate action the JCS 
are addressing the problem and will provide you with their views on this 
subject." hh/ While the Marines were landing at Da Nang, a key man from 
the Washington, scene was a visitor in Saigon. Although Ms visit was 
unconnected with the Marine landings per se, Ms actions on return to 
WasMngton provided a fair measure of the attitudes prevalent in the 
U.S. community in Vietnam at that juncture. 


General Johnson, CMef of Staff of the. Array, was in Vietnam, from the 
5th through the 12th of March 1965. He was given a thorough briefing on 
the situation by General Westmoreland and other members of the United. 
States mission, and he brought back to WasMngton detailed situation 
reports prepared by MACV and the Ambassador. The view from Saigon, as 
reflected in those reports, was very grave indeed. A succinct summation 
of the views of the entire U.S. Mission Council in Saigon appeared in the • 
Ambassador's Sitrep forwarded to the State Department on 11 March 1965: - 

"Unless (and tMs is primary), H7N support is checked, 

GVN military and paramilitary resources increased, pacifica¬ 
tion goals and concepts refined, administrative efficiency 
improved, and an adequate political-psychological base 
created, there is little likelihood of stemming the tide of 
the VC insurgency. Only U.S. resources can provide the 
pressures on NVN necessary to check Hanoi’s support, al¬ 
though some measure of SVN aimed forces participation will 
be required for psychological reasons j the other measures 
and programs required to stem the -tide of VC insurgency 
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are largely internal to SVN, but even here success will 
require a narked increase in U.S. support and participa¬ 
tion.” 45/ 

• 

There is little , doubt that General Johnson was impressed by the gravity 
of the situation in SVN as presented to him at the very tine the Marines 
were landing at Da Nang. The report 46/ which he submitted to the 
Secretary of Defense on l4 March contains specific proposals, including 
sone for deployment of additional U.S. ground combat forces, which 
Johnson felt should be implemented if the U.S. was to realize its oo- 
jectives in SVN. Those objectives as seen by Johnson were: (l) to 
persuade the DRV to abandon its support and direction of the insurgency, 
(2) to defeat the Viet Cong insurgents, and (3) to create a stable GVN. 
In accord with the Ambassador, General Johnson called for U.S. action 
because "what the situation requires may exceed what the Vietnamese can 
be expected to do." To arrest the current deterioration Johnson pre¬ 
sented a list of 21 specific actions to be taken.- The upshot of these 
21 points was greater U.S. involvement in terms of money, ships, air¬ 
craft, advisors, and assorted hardware, but no ground combat units were 
involved. They meant essentially more of the same, and all 21 points 
were approved by the President on 1 April 1565 . 47/ There was more 
to the Johnson recommendations, however. To release RVIIAF for offensive 
action, he proposed deploying a U.S. division either to defend the Bien 
Koa/Ton Son Shut airfield complex plus sone coastal enclaves or to 
defend the highland provinces of Kontum, Pleiku and Barlac. Johnson 
obviously preferred the latter alternative because the enemy in the 
Kontagnard populated highlands would be more easily identified by U.S. 
forces. The Secretary of Defense in commenting on the proposed 
deployment also preferred the second alternative although he thought 
neither afforded an efficient return in terms of P.VMAF forces released 
per U.S. force input (alternative 1 called for 23,COO U.S. forces to 
release 5»000 ARVN; alternative 2 ratio was 15,000 U.S. to 6,000 ARVN). 
Secretary McNamara directed the JCS to consider the 2d alternative while 
emphasizing that he preferred sun R0K division to one of our own. 48/ 

The culmination of General Johnson's report was his recommendation that 
the SSAT0 treaty be invoked to get allied participation in a four 
division force counter-infiltration cordon to be placed across the DMZ 
and the Laotian panhandle from the South China Sea to the Mekong River. 
In closing his report, General Johnson observed: 

"In order for the USG to evaluate his ^COMUSMACV' s/ 
requests properly when submitted, a policy determination 
must be made in the very near future that will assure the 
question: 'What should the Vietnamese be ejected to do 
for themselves and how much more must the U.S. contribute 
directly to the security of South Vietnam?" 

y . * 

In reference to this observation Secretary McNamara wrote that the 
"Policy is: anything that will strengthen .the position of the GVN 
will be sent..." 49/ 
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V. Expectations 



There seems to he sufficient evidence to conclude that General 
Westmoreland and his staff saw in the deployment of the Marines the 
beginning of greater things to come. The 1965 Command History says 
as much, and the rapidity with which the staff followed on the Marine 
BLT's with more proposals would tend to back up such a conclusion. 

It hardly seems a coincidence that General Johnson, immediately 
following his briefings by MA.CV, returned to Washington and recom¬ 
mended, among other things, that a U.S. division be deployed to SVH. 
CINCPAC, although obviously concerned with 0PLA1Ts and their focus 
on troop deployments, comes out clearly in his cable traffic for 
reliance on air power for the moment and for troop c ommit ment to 
secure bases only. The JCS, because they had yet to address the 
overall question of U.S. ground force deployments, necessarily saw 
the Marine deployments as a stopgap measure to insure the security 
of U.S. lives and property in case of a partial or total GVN 
collapse. Traffic between the Embassy and the Department of State 
indicated that further ground force deployments as a deterrent to 
WU invasion were in the thinking but were not yet in the proposal 
stage, and the Ambassador clearly had serious objections to further 
troop input. It appears that for the moment, with the possible 
exception of General Westmoreland, his staff, and perhaps an im¬ 
portant ally in the person of General Johnson in Washington, the. 
Marine deployment was taken at face value and that the official 
Washington hopes were pinned on early INK response to the Rolling 
Thunder pressure, then just in its beginning stages. 
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The significance of the Marine BIT deployment must also .he measured 
up to the objectives intended by the deployment. There were four dis¬ 
tinguishable rationales: 


(1) Freeing AKVN forces from static defense to base security; 

(2) Providing added security for U.S. air bases, being used in the 
air war against North Vietnam; 


( 3 ) Signaling Hanoi with increased U.S. determination to pay a 
higher price in meeting its commitments; and 

(4) Bolstering GVH morale. 


The first objective was the one most stressed publicly — to release 
HVHAF for offensive action against the Viet Cong. General Westmoreland 
cabled the JCS on 22 February saying that the deployment of the Karines 
to Da liang would result ultimately in freeing four SF companies, one tank 
platoon', and another E? battalion then being formed. 55 / The KA.CV 
Monthly Evaluation of March 1$S5 stated that only two ?F companies had in 
fact been released. 60 / It is apparent, then, that this objective could 
not have been taken very seriously. While it can be argued, that any slight 
improvement in the local force ratios vis-a-vis the Viet Cong was desir¬ 
able; even the most- optimistic prediction of releasable EVNAF units would 
not have had much importance. 


A second rationale was the notion of security for a major U.S. air 
base being used in bombing operations against North Vietnam. Da Nang 
was exposed and the probability of a Viet Cong attack on it. could net 
be ignored. While the two Karine BIT deployment, by itself, was recog¬ 
nised as being insufficient for high level of confidence about base 
security, there can be little doubt that U.S. troops did make that im¬ 
portant base more secure. In retrospect, it could be construed that this 
was the first sign of U.S. awareness of EVNAF inadequacy. There is, 
however, no documentary evidence available to support this view and, in 
fact, the real extent of this ineffectiveness was not recognised until a. 
few months later. 


A third obj active may have been to signal Hanoi with the seriousness 
of the U.S. resolve in Vietnam. Notwithstanding the relatively minute 
combat power Imposed in two battalions, the very fact that they were de¬ 
ployed would be a much clearer sign to Hanoi of U.S. determination in the 
fleeting appearance of a few jet aircraft or the shadowy presence off¬ 
shore of a mighty fleet of ships. Taken in conjunction with the well- 
known U.S. shibboleth against involvement in a major Asian land war, the 
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deployment should have been a highly visible step unequivocal in its 
meaning to Hanoi. Yet, there is no evidence that anyone in the U.S. 
government intended the deployment to convey such a signal and there was 
no discussion of what responses we expected from Hanoi. If this indeed 
were an unspoken objective, it made little dent on NVN designs. If any¬ 
thing, it may have aided those in Hanoi who wanted to send additional 
regular NVA units into SVN. 

A fourth U.S. objective was bolstering morale within the GVN and the 
concomitant willingness to carry on the fight. It was quite reasonable 
to assume that the Karines, like the air strikes on NVN that preceded 
them, did have a beneficial effect on morale. It is equally obvious, 
however, that any such effects would be transitory. Long-term improve¬ 
ments in morale could only come with dramatic and lasting alteration of 
the situation, and the two Marine battalions did not have that capability 
by themselves. 

It seems from this vantage point that only the objective of base 
security really made sense. The deployment of the Marines to Da Nang might 
have deterred an attack on the base by a regiment of main force Viet Cong. 
The Marine Infantry were dug in on commanding terrain facing the North 
and West along the most likely avenues of approach. The security of the 
base was by no means assured by their presence, however, as by their own 
admission they were in no position to prevent determined attack — or, 
especially, raids and mortar attacks — the kind that had done so much 
damage to 3ien Hoa the year before. 6l/ The U.S. forces only had re¬ 

sponsibility for half of the base complex, and it was doubted that the 
HVNAF could prevent the Viet Cong infiltrating sabotage squads through 
the heavily populated areas on the GVN side. The Marines did not, as 
Secretary Husk said they would, put a tight security ring around the 
base. The ring was not closed until considerably later, and even then, 
the Viet Cong successfully penetrated the defenses and caused considera¬ 
ble damage in a raid on 1 July 1965 — the first of a series of raids 
that have continued up to the present. 

« 

The “landing of the Marines at Da Nang was a watershed event in the 
history of the U.S. involvement in Vietnam. It represented a major deci¬ 
sion made without much fanfare — and without much planning. Whereas the 
decision to begin bombing North Vietnam was the product of a year's dis¬ 
cussion, debate, and a lot of paper, 'and whereas the consideration of 
pacification policies reached t almu dic proportions over the years, this 
decision created less than a ripple. A mighty commandment of U.S, foreign 
policy — thou shall not engage in an Asian land war — had been breached. 
Besides CINCFAC and General Westmoreland who favored the deployment. Am¬ 
bassador Taylor who concurred with deep reservation, and ASD McNaugbton 
who apparently tried to add a monkey wrench, this is a decision without 
faces. The seeming ease with which the Marines were introduced and the ' 
mild reaction from Hanoi served to facilitate what was to come. It also 
weakened the position of those who were, a few scant months later, to 
oppose the landing of further U.S. ground combat forces. 
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SUMMARY AID AUALYSIS 


The U.S. decision to deploy 44 US/FU battalions to Vietnam was thl 
product of a debate over strategy, but more basically, a debate over - 
objectives. Once the consensus developed that the U.S. would neither 
opt out of the conflict nor settle for a stalemate, 44 BLT's made more 
sense than 17 BLT's (agreed to at Honolulu in April) or fewer. When it 
emerged that the U.S. objective was to defeat the VC/liVA on the ground 
in order to assure an "independent, non-communist South Vietnam," an 
aggressive search and destroy strategy had to prevail over the more 
experimental and cautionary enclave approach. 


The decision was made swiftly and in an atmosphere of crisis. After 
almost.three months of euphoria (KVNAF was holding together and the Saigon 
government was stable), four factors converged in- late May and early June ‘ 
to set the decision full speed in motion: (l) Rolling Thunder was recog¬ 
nized in itself as insufficient to cQr.vir.ce Hanoi xo negotiate; (2) on 
12 June, the Quat government fell, and all the nightmares about no Saigon 
political authority reappeared; (3) the Viet Cong, it was supposed, was 
about to launch an all-out offensive, cut the country in two, and es¬ 
tablish an alternate government - in-country; and (4) RYIIA?, faced with an 
unfavorable force ratio, quickly demonstrated that it could not cope. 


The major participants in the decision knew the choices and under¬ 
stood the consequences. The strategy of base security for the air war 
against North Vietnam and the strategy of coastal enclaves were rejected 
with the knowledge that a quick solution was no longer possible. Unlike • 
the sending of Marines to Da Hang, the- 44 : BIT decision was perceived as 
a threshold -- entrance into Asian land war. The conflict was seen to 
be long, with further U.S. deployments to follow. The choice at that 
time was not whether or not to negotiate, it was not whether to hold on 
for a while or let go — the choice was viewed as winning or losing * 
South Vietnam. Should negotiations come, should North Vietnam or the 
Viet Cong elect to settle before this victory, the U.S. would then be 
in a position of strength. 
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I. Evolution of the Situation 


In the history of the Vietnam War, the Year 1965 is notable for 
momentous and fateful U.S. decisions. In February, after a dramatic 
increase in activity initiated by the Viet Cong, the United States 
responded by increasing its own level of commitment to the Republic of 
Vietnam. For the first time, U.S. jet aircraft were authorized to 
support the RVNAF in ground operation^ in the South without restriction. 
In imm ediate retaliation for guerrilla raids on U.S. installations in 
the South, U.S. aircraft also began bombing targets in the southern 
reaches of North Vietnam. In early March, the latter program evolved 
into Rolling Thunder, the sustained bombing of the North. Also, during 
March, two U.S. Marine battalions were landed at Da Nang on the coast 
of Central Vietnam. The airbase at Da Nang was a major supporter of 
the Rolling Thunder bombing, and the mission of the Marines was to 
strengthen its defenses. Those troops represented the first U.S, ground 
combat commitment to the Asian mainland since Korea. 


While the pace of military activity in 1965 was on the rise, the 
political situation in South Vietnam remained as unpredictable as it had 
been throughout the previous year. A very confusing series of events in 
the middle of February culminated in the departure from Vietnam of the 
volatile General Nguyen Xkanh. Left in Ms stead were two civilians, 
Prime Minister Phan Huy Quat and Chief of State Phan Khac Suu. 


The rate of ground combat activity dropped off in March and remained 
low for the next month and a half. The Viet Ceng eased the pressure on 
the GVN considerably and yielded the initiative to the government armed 
forces. The performance of the RVNAF, whose effectiveness was called 
into question with the deployment of U.S. troops to look after major 
bases, began to improve according to the statistical indicators used to 
measure the progress of the war. Whenever the RVNAF succeeded in locat¬ 
ing and fixing the Viet Cong, the government troops and their officers 
seemed to demonstrate more offensive spirit and willingness to engage. 


Parallel to hopeful signs on the military side. Premier Quat, a 
quietly determined man, showed promise that for the first time the 
Vietnamese might be close to solving their frustrating political prob¬ 
lems. Under Quat, the progressive deterioration in governmental 
stability seemed at long last to have halted. 


The reaction of the U.S. community to the period of quiescence in 
the spring of IJS5 was mixed. Pessimistic predictions in March as to 
the capability of the RVNAF to withstand the next wave of Viet Cong 
offensive activity were offset by convictions that ongoing U.S. aid 
programs were adequate to meet the situation provided the GVN resolve’d 
its internal contradictions and devoted its energies to the war. 
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Expressions of cautious optimism, and of conviction that radical changes 
to U.S. strategy were unwarranted — Ambassador Taylor's notable enong 
then — continued to reach Washington from Saigon through April and May. 
Among the less sanguine, even General Westmoreland expressed hope that 
perhaps, with the aid of increased U.S. air activity and signs of greater 
KV2IAF resolve, a corner had indeed been turned. In the absence of dra¬ 
matic action in Vietnam, most observers were prepared to wait and see 
what was to transpire when the- military hiatus ended. 


The drop in activity during the spring of 1965 was not unprece¬ 
dented. The Viet Cong had traditionally yielded the initiative to the 
more highly mobile HVNAF during the dry season, and they were expected 
to reappear with the advent of the summer season, or rainy season, in 
May and June. The official estimates of the Viet Cong Order of Battle, 
including in April confirmed presence in the South of at least one 
battalion of the Worth Vietnamese Amy, provided little cause for com¬ 
fort. Coupled with reports that the Viet Cong were concentrating their 
forces in a few critical areas, the estimates of enemy capability were 
a sure indication that the coming simmer monsoon in 1965 would provide 
a sore test of the RVNAF's ability. 


The test began in earnest in May as the Viet Cong mounted a. 
regiment-sized attack on the capital of Phuoc long Province. The 
enemy scored again with the successful ambush of an ASVK infantry 
battalion and its rescue force near Quang Ugai in I Corps later that 
month. The Quang Ugai action left two ARVH battalions decimated, and 
American officers who had witnessed the battle went away with the dis¬ 
tinct impression that the 39TJS were close to collapse. The impression 
was confirmed during the battle of Bong Xoai in mid-June. In a textbook 
display of tactical ineptitude, battalions of ARVII's finest reserves 
were frittered away piecemeal during the fighting. The violence of the 
action at Bong Xoai and the level of RVI’A? casualties during the second 
week of June 1$S5 were both unprecedented. 


As the summer wore on, the focus of the enemy campaign shifted to 
the highlands of the II Corps. By early July, Viet Cong successes in 
taking remote Bistrict Headquarters heralded the expected loss of the 
entire highlands area and the possible establishment there of a National 
Liberation Front government. 

m 

General Westmoreland responded immediately to the marked upsurge 
in Viet Cong activity by requesting in June U.S. and Third Country * 

. reinforcements to spell the RV11AF during their-time of trial and to 
blunt the Viet Cbng offensive by conducting operations throughout the 
country against them. The collapse of the Quat government in mid-June 
and its succession by an untested military regime further increased 
the urgency associated with Westmoreland's request. The debate in U.S. 
official circles over the extent of American involvement’in the war — 
a debate which had followed a devious course all through the spring of 
1965'— moved onto a higher plane at this juncture. 
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H. Themes Germane to the Strategy Debate 


Official hopes vere high that the Rolling Thunder program begun in 
March would rapidly convince Hanoi that it should agree to negotiate a 
settlement to the war in the South. After a month of bombing with no 
response from the North Vietnamese,' optimism began to wane. In the 
middle of April it was recognized that in addition to the bombing some 
manifestation of the Viet Cong’s inability to win in the South was 
needed before the Communists would agree to negotiate. By the end of 
April, the North Vietnamese showed signs of preparing for a long seige 
under the bombing, while they waited for what they saw as the inevitable 
victory of the Viet Cong in the South. Indeed, the North Vietnamese 
proved their intractability when they failed to respond meaningfully to 
overtures made during a week-long pause in the bombing in May. By June, 
U.S. officials recognized that something dramatic was going to have to 
. be added to the bombing program if the Comuni sts were ever to be per¬ 
suaded to call off their campaign in the South. 

All through early 19&5, officials in the U.S. Government debated 
the level of effort required of the United States in order to achieve 
its objectives in South Vietnam. Generally stated, those objectives 
were to insure that the Communist insurgents were defeated in their 
efforts to take over the government of South Vietnam and that a stable 
and friendly government was maintained in their place. The U.S. em¬ 
barked on the Rolling Thunder bombing program in order to convince the 
North Vietnamese to cease their direction and support of the insurgency 
in the South. When the bombing program, which could have been halted 
almost as easily as it was initiated, gave • indication that it was not 
going to succeed by itself, the U.S. was presented essentially with two 
options: (l) to withdraw unilaterally from Vietnam leaving the South 
Vietnamese to fend for themselves, or (2) to commit ground forces in 
pursuit of its objectives. A third option, that of drastically increas¬ 
ing the scope and scale of the bombing, was rejected because of the 
concomitant high risk of inviting Chinese intervention. 

This paper deals essentially with the decision by the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment to intervene on the ground in South Vietnam. The debate over 
ground strategy was characterized by an almost complete lack of con¬ 
sensus throughout the first half of 1965. Proposals for levels of 
commitment ranging from a couple of battalions to several divisions were 
under consideration simultaneously. For each identifiable strategy — 
and there are three discussed in this paper — security, enclave, and 
search and destroy — there were many proponents, some of them quite 
vociferous. The announcements of decisions regarding the ground build- 
tip were invariably couched in terms which gave clear indication to more 
aggressive proponents that their turn might yet come. 
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The initial steps in 'ground build-up appear to have been grudgingly 
taken, indicating that the President of the United States and his ad¬ 
visers recognized the tremendous inertial duplications of ground troop 
deployments. Halting ground involvement was seen to be a manifestly 
greater problem than halting air or uaval activity. In addition, the 
early build-up may have been permitted seme leisure because of the lack 
of immediate urgency in the situation in Vietnam and the necessity to 
improve on an inadequate logistical base there. 


Ill, Strategies for Ground Force Employment 


A. Strategy of Security 


The strategy of security arose with the beginning of the bomb¬ 
ing programs and was designed simply to increase security of U.S. bases 
and installations supporting those programs. It was conceived at a 
time when enthusiasm for the bombing programs was high and its proponents 
were at pains to insure that U.S. troops did not get involved in the 
ground war. All 9 of the U.S. battalions deployed to Vietnam by June 
19p5 had base security as their primary mission, and 21 of the U.S. 
and Third Country battalions deployed by the end .of 1965 were so oriented. 
In part, however, most of those units were deployed for far more ambitious 
reasons. At a maximum, four Marine and possibly two Army battalions 
were recommended for deployment solely under the provisions of the 
security strategy, and the strategy was a dead letter by the time most 
of those deployments had been approved. 


. • ■» • 

The strategy of security expired along with the early hopes 

that Rolling Thunder could succeed by itself. The non-involvement of 
the "security troops" in the ground war-was designed to keep U.S. 
casualties to a minimum and to facilitate withdrawal. By deploying its 
own troops to secure bases, the U.S. shoved lack of confidence in the 
RVKAF, but by keeping U.S. troops out of the fighting it demonstrated 
at the same time belief that the RVIIAF would be able to hold on until 
the other side decided it had had enough. Because of the well-known 
shibboleth about U.S. involvement in an Asian ground war and because 
of the ponderous nature of ground force deployments, it was inevitable 
that some observers would see in the strategy of security the crossing 
of a threshold. . * 

m 

B. Enclave Strategy 

t The President decided during KSC meetings on 1 and 2 April 1965 

to get U.S. ground combat units involved in the wan against the insurgents. 
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He did this in the sober awareness that Rolling thunder was unlikely to 
produce immediate results, but also with the caveat that U.S. troops 
might not do too well in an Asian insurgency environment. The enclave 
strategy, which had been presented by Ambassador Taylor as a way to get 
U.S. troops engaged at relatively low risk, was implicitly endorsed by 
the President. The strategy proposed that U.S. troops occupy coastal 
enclaves, accept full responsibility for enclave security, and be pre¬ 
pared to go to the rescue of the RVNAF as far as 50 miles outside the 
enclave. Initially, the U.S. was to experiment with four Marine battal¬ 
ions in two coastal enclaves to see if the concept and the rules for 
operating with the RVNAF (which were to be worked out with the GVK) were 
feasible. 

♦ * * 

m 

Without the benefit of any experimentation the number of battalions 
was increased at Honolulu in mid-April to 17 and the number of enclaves 
to 5* The enclave strategy as formalized at Honolulu was designed to 
frustrate the Viet Cong in the South while Rolling Thunder continued to 
hammer the North. The intent was not to take the war to the enemy but 
rather to deny to him certain critical areas while simultaneously pro¬ 
viding ready assistance to the RVNAF if they should run into difficulty. 

The RVNAF were expected to continue aggressively prosecuting the war 
against the enemy's main forces, thereby bearing the brunt of the casual¬ 
ties. 

T&c enclave strategy was controversial and expectations for it ran 
the gamut from extreme optimism to deep pessimism. The Ambassador 
expected it to buy seme time for the Vietnamese to eventually save 
themselves. General Westmoreland and other military men expected it to 
guarantee defeat for the U.S. and the RVNAF, who were already demonstrat¬ 
ing that they were incapable of defeating the enemy. 

A masterpiece of ambiguity, the enclave strategy implied a greater 
commitment to the war on the part of the U.S., but simultaneously demon¬ 
strated in the placing of the troops with their backs to the sea a 
desire for rapid and early exit. While purporting to provide the basis 
for experimentation with U.S. soldiers in an unfamiliar environment, it 
mitigated against the success of the experiments by placing those troops 
in close proximity to the Vietnamese people, where the greatest difficulty 
would be encountered. In order to prove the viability of its reserve 
reaction foundation, it required testing; but the rules for commitment ♦ 
were not worked out until the strategy was already overtaken by events. 

As a consequence'of this delay, several opportunities were passed up 
when the RVNAF really needed help and U.S. troops were available. The 
whole enclave concept implied that the RVNAF would ultimately prevail, 
but in any case the Viet Cong could never win as long as certain areas 
•were denied to them. The enclave strategy tacitly yielded the initiative 
to the enemy, but the initiative was not seen as the vital factor. The 
key was to be able to outlast the enemy at lowest cost to the United States. 
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C. Search and Destroy Strategy 


Almost in reaction to the dearth of proposals to seize the initia¬ 
tive from the enemy, General Westmoreland provided consistent pressure 
for a free hand to maneuver U.S. and Third Country forces in South 
Vietnam. His search and destroy strategy, which was given Presidential 
sanction during the summer of 1965, was articulated by both Westmoreland 
and the JCS in keeping with sound military principles garnered by m^n 
accustomed to winning. The basic idea behind the strategy was the desire 
to take the war to the enemy, denying him freedom of movement anywhere 
in the country and taking advantage of the superior firepower and maneu¬ 
verability of U.S. and Third Country forces to deal him the heaviest 
possible blows. In the meantime, the RVNAF, with superior knowledge of 
the population and the role of the Viet Cong, would be free to concen¬ 
trate their efforts in populated areas. 


The strategy of search and destroy was given approval at a time when 
there was very little hope for results fron the Rolling Thunder program. 
The bombing became, therefore, an adjunct to the ground strategy as the 
war in the South assumed first priority. Accompanying the strategy was 
a subtle change of emphasis — instead of simply denying the enemy vic¬ 
tory and convincing him that he could not win, the thrust became defeat¬ 
ing the enemy in the South. This was sanctioned implicitly as the only 


way to achieve the U.S. objective of a nor.-communist South Vietnam. It 
was conceivable, of course, that semetime before total defeat the north 
Vietnamese and the Viet Ceng might decide that they had had. enough. In 
this event, the U.S. could halt its efforts short of complete defeat of 
the insurgents and negotiate a settlement to the conflict from a much 
stronger position than that offered by any of the alternate strategies. 


The strategy described above with all its implications evolved in 
piecemeal fashion during June and July 1965. Westmoreland was first 
given authority in June to commit U.S. ground forces anywhere in the 
country when, in his judgment, they were needed to strengthen the rela¬ 
tive position of the RVNAF. His first major operation with U.S. troops 
under the new aegis was on 27 June, and that force made a deep penetration 
into the Viet Cong base area of War Zone "D" EW of Saigon. Once the 
forces had been liberated from the restrictions of the coastal enclaves,' 
the next step was to decide how much reinforcement was needed in order 
to insure that the Viet Cong' and their North Vietnamese allies could not 
win. The force decided upon was 1*4 U.S. and Third Country battalions, • 
and the President approved that number sometime in mid-July. Finally, 
the amount of additional force required to seize the initiative from uhe 
enemy and to commence the "win” phase of the strategy was the next topic 
of discussion after the 44 battalions had been approved. Secretary 
McNamara received Westmoreland’s first estir-'te during tr 1 k? 

16 to 20 July 1S65* Based on what he knew then, of Viet Cong .... 
intentions and capabilities, Westmoreland asked for 24 additional 
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maneuver battalions and a healthy support package. The figure was revised 
upward 'several tines later in the year as increased intelligence revealed 
the extent of DRV infiltration and Viet Cong build-up. 

* 

Force levels for the search and destroy strategy had no empirical 
limits. The amount of force required to defeat the enemy depended en¬ 
tirely on his response to the build-up and his willingness to continue the 
fight. The 44 battalions seen in nid-summer 1965 as the amount required 
to deny victory to the Viet Cong exceeded the amount forecast by the 
enclavists to achieve that end for two reasons. First, the enemy had by 
the end of June revealed that he was much stronger than had originally 
been surmised. Second, the 44 battalions had a dual mission: they were 
not only to hold the fort, but were also to lay the groundwork for the 
subsequent input of forces to implement the next phase of the strategy. 


Ambassador Taylor expected the search and destroy strategy and the 
force associated with it to accomplish little more than would have been 
accomplished by the enclave strategy at less cost. He was convinced that 
only the Vietnamese could save their own country, and too aggressive use 
of foreign troops might even work against them in that regard. George 
Ball of the State Department wrote that there was no assurance no matter 
what the U.S. did that it could defeat the enemy on the battlefield or 
drive him to the conference table. The larger force associated with the 
search and destroy strategy signified to Ball no more than acceptance by 
the U.S. of a higher cost to ultimately be incurred. The 44 battalion 
force seemed to William Bundy of State to be an ultimatum presented to 
the DRV which would in all probability trigger some sort of dire response. 
Westmoreland expected the 44 battalions ar.i the search and destroy strategy 
to hold things together long enough to prepare the way for later input 
of greater force. With enough force to seize the initiative from the 
Viet Cong sometime in 1 $66, ’Westmoreland expected to take the offensive 
and, with appropriate additional reinforcements, to have defeated the 
enemy by the end of 1967 . Exactly what the President and his Secretary 
of Defense expected is not clear, but there are manifold indications that 
they were prepared for a long war. 


The acceptance of the search and destroy strategy and the eclipse . 
of the denial of victory idea associated with the enclave strategy left 
the U.S. commitment to Vietnam open-ended. The implications in terms of 
manpower and money are inescapable. Written all over the search and 
destroy strategy was total loss of confidence in the RVHAF and a con¬ 
comitant willingness on the part of the U.S. to take over the war effort. 
U.S. involvement in an Asian ground war was a reality. * 


IV. Caveats 

The bulk of this paper is taken up in describing the varic :.s propo¬ 
sals put forward by exponents of the strategies. The rme-cus decision 
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points are identified and the expectations of decision-sailing principals 
involved are analyzed. Ancillary reasons for advancing proposals are 
identified as such and discussed. The position of each of the principals 
is described only as clearly as it emerges frcm the files of the Secretary 
of Defense. Thus, the JCS are treated as a monolith, although it is 
common knowledge that there is always considerable dissension and debate 
amongst the Chiefs themselves. While they might have been unanimous in 
their recognition that U.S. bases needed securing, the Chiefs did not 
see eye to eye during ensuing debates over enclave or search and destroy. 
The Chief of Staff of the Air Force and the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps were known proponents of the enclave concept, but the Chairman of 
the JCS and the Chief of Staff of the Army were equally determined to 
see the deployment of several divisions of troops for unlimited combat 
operations. The record of their debate, interesting though it may be, 
remains in the JCS files. 


Through all of the strategy debate in early 1965 ran a common thread 
— the concern with possible intervention in the conflict by elements of 
the North Vietnamese Army or the Communist Chinese Army or a combination 
of both. A variety of CHiCPAC contingency plans were in existence at the 
time which addressed the problem and called for various deployments, some 
of them pre-emptive, to deal with it. The JCS consistently mentioned the ' 
problem as an additional justification for deployments they ’.'ere advo¬ 
cating, but the National Intelligence Board just as consistently dis¬ 
counted the possibility of such intervention. Covert infiltration of 
elements of the North Vietnamese Army, however, was another matter. It 
was recognized early in the debate as something to be reckoned with even 
though the real extent cf the infiltration was not confirmed for some 
time. In any case, contingency deployments were not intended to deal 
with the latter type of provocation. 


V. Issues 

In conclusion, it seems clear that the debate over ground commitments . 
and accompanying strategy followed closely the course cf expectations about 
the Rolling Thunder bombing program and the development of the situation 
in South Vietnam itself. The strategy of security was eclipsed because 
Rolling Thunder was taking too long. The enclave strategy was never 
unanimously endorsed and it never got off the ground. It was based on 
the assumption that victory could be denied to the enemy in the South 
while Rolling Thunder punished him in the North. Eventually, the U.S. 
would achieve its objectives because the enemy in frustration would give 
up. The whole enclave idea was conceived in a period of relative quiet, 
and certainly the experimentation aspect of it pre-supposed a relatively 

stable situation. In the heat cf 3._me. _ ... 

a moot question whether or not a negative approach like the enclave 

strategy could deny victory, and more important, whether or not i he_'c 
would be arTHVNAF left to shore up. 
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In June, Rolling Thunder and the ground strategy switched places in 
the order of priorities as far as achieving U.S. objectives was concerned.' 
First, a positive strategy for the employment of the forces, the search 
and destroy strategy, was approved. Secondly, a force of 44 battalions 
was recognized as sufficient to prevent collapse while the stage was being 
set for further deployments. 44 battalions was probably about the maxi¬ 
mum the traffic would have borne at that juncture in any case. Final 
acceptance of the desirability of inflicting defeat on the enemy rather 
than merely denying him victory opened the door to an indeterminate amount 
of additional force. 

The 44 battalions, or Phase I as they were later called, were sup¬ 
posed to stem the tide of the Viet Cong insurgency and enable the friendly 
forces to assume the offensive. As the GVIT did not collapse, it can 
reasonably be concluded that they did stem the tide. It is just possible, 
however, that rather than stem the tide, they increased it through pro¬ 
vocation of greater infiltration from North Vietnam. In any case, it is • 
debatable whether the allied forces actually did assume the offensive the 
following year. 


No further proof of the monumental implications of the endorsement 
in the summer of 1$65 of the search and destroy strategy, the 44 battalions 
and the "win" concept is required beyond the present state of the war in 
Vietnam. At this writing, the U.S. has reached the end of the time frame 
estimated by General Westmoreland in 19o5 to be required tu defeat the 
enemy. It has co mmi tted 107 battalions of its own forces and a grand 
total of 525,000 men. The strategy remains search and destroy, but vic¬ 
tory is not yet in sight. 



♦ 
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CHROiiOLOGY C? BUILD-UP ACTIVITY 


Document. 
Date 1965 or Event 


Agency & Action 


Humber of 
Maneuver 
Battalions 
Physically 
in Vietnam 


11 Feb 


20 Feb 


22 Feb 


22 Feb 


JCSM IOO -65 JCS recommended in con¬ 

junction with program for 
the 1st eight weeks of air 
activity against KVH the 
collatoral action of land¬ 
ing one MSB at Da Hang for 

security of the air base. 

♦ 

JCSM 121-65 JCS reiterated CECPAC 

recommendation to land MEB 
at Da Kang. Presence of 
the Marines would serve to 
deter. VC/DRV action against 
the base and would enhance 
readiness posture for other 
contingencies. 

KACV 220743Z . Westmoreland rec 

landing of 2/3 of ME3 to 
secure base end installa¬ 
tions at Da Kang. 


Enbtel 2699 Ta ylor concurred in MA CV's 

request to the extent of 
l/3 M3 for security but 
warned against further 
foreign troop deployments. 


23 Feb MACV 231230Z Westmoreland backed down 

to 1/3 KEB with proviso 
that core could follow 
after 1st battalion was 
in place. 


US/FW: U.S. and Free World Maneuver Battalions in SVN 
KAF: Marine Amphibious Force 
MEB: Marine Expeditionary Brigade 
KEF: Marine Expeditionary Force 
3LT: Battalion Landing Team 
SLF: Special Landing Force - • 



24 Feb 

ch.'cpac 

240315Z 

Sharp recommended 2/3 MEB for 
security at Da Kang. 

24 Feb 

JCSM 130-65 

JCS recommended 2/3 MEB for 
security. 

26 Feb 

• 

• 

Deptel 1846 

• # 

State told Ambassador 2/3 MEB 
approved for landing contingent 
on GVK approval. /Pep SecDef 
approval on 25 FebT7 Remaining 
elements of MEB deferred. 

28 Feb 

* 

Sab tel 2789 

♦ 

« 

Taylor told State he’d get GVN 
approval for 2 3LIs to land at 
Da Nang. He said that should be 
all we send and that they would 
eventually be relieved by Viet 
forces. 

2 Mar 

* 

Deftel 6l66 

McHaughton told Taylor that it 
would be desirable to substitute 
173d Airborne for the Marines at 
Da Nang. 

2 Mar 

Dab tel 1954 

Taylor supported Westmoreland in 
opposing substitution 0 ? 173 d. 

3 Mar 

CUiCPAC 

030230Z 

CINCPAC opposed attempted sub- 
stitution citing seven OPIANS 
calling for Marines into Da 

Nang. 

4 Mar 

JCSM 121-65 

JCS recommended deployment of 
entire MEB to Da Kang, one 


Army Bde to Thailand, recon¬ 
stitution of ME3 in WestPac, 
and alert of III KEF (-) and 
25 Inf Div as insurance in 
support of deterrence deploy¬ 
ments . 

• * 

4 Mar JCSM 144-65 JCS urged SecDef to reconsider 

deferred funds for Chu Iai 
airstrip. Facility vas needed 
to "prepare for a wide variety 
of courses of action." 


Aopr. 
25 Feb 


Appr. by ;• 
SecDef 
18 Mar 65 
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6 Mar 


7 Mar 

8 Mar 
14 Mar 


15 Max 

17 Mar 


Press Release POD said U.S. at request 

of GVN will put 2 BUs 
. at Da Nang for security. 


JCS 070Q01Z JCS ordered CINCPAC to 

commence landing Marines 
and Build up to two 
battalions ashore. 


3500 Marines landed at 
Da Nang. 


CSA Memo for Gen Johnson recommended 
SecDef & JCS 21 separate measures for 

increased support of the 
GVNi Measures merely were . 
increases in the same vein 
as previous steps. He also 
proposed deployment of up 
to a full U..S. division for 
security of various bases 
with the' concomitant release 
of Viet troops from security 
mission for combat. The U.S. 
Division could go either to 
• coastal enclaves ar.d Saigon' 
or into the II Corps high¬ 
lands. Finally, Johnson 
proposed a four-division 
force comprised of U.S. and 
SEATO .troops along the DMZ 
and into Laos to contain 
NVN infiltration of men and 
supplies. 


JCS met 
w/Pres. 


President urged the JCS to 
come up with measures to 
"kill more VC"; he approved 
most of Gen Johnson’s recom¬ 
mendations . 


"Strength of 
VC Military 
Forces in 
SVN" 


Joint CIA , DIA , State Memo 
showing VC Order of Battle 
(confirmed) as follows: 

37>000 Regular Forces 
100,000 t Irregulars and Militia 


2 US/Ftf 


Confirmed, strength up 33& over 1964. 

5 Regimental Kq 
50 Battalions 
145 Separate Companies 
35 Separate Platoons 


Pres, appr 
21 pts. 

15 Mar & 
again on 
1 Apr; 
deferred 
the rest. 
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17 Mar MA.CV 170747Z 


18 Mar Enibtel 3003 


19 Mar cirmc 

192207Z 


20 Mar JCSM 204-65 . JCS proposed sending 2 US 

and I ROX division to SYIT 
for active operations against 
VC. Karines' to I CTZ could 
be bad quickly in concert 
with US/ contingency 

plans for DRV/Chi.com 
aggression. ' (A'portion of 
this nronosal could have 

A 

been construed as a deter¬ 
rent measure to Chicom 
aggression.) All forces 
were to engage in offensive 
operations with or without 
centralized command structure. 
Location for ROK Div not speci 
fied, but Army Div was to go 
to II CTZ highlands to release 
AEVDI battalions for operations 
along the coast. The JCS pro¬ 
posed resupplying it by air 
until Rte 19 could be opened. 
This recommendation considered 
by the JCo to oe an essential 
component of the broader pro¬ 
gram to put pressure on the 
DRV/VC 


Westmoreland recommended 
landing one Marine BLT 
at ihu Bai, near Hue, to 
secure airfield there and 
enable thereby movement of 
helicopters from congested 
area at Da Nang to Hm Bai. 
Recommended a 4th BLT within 
a month. 

Taylor supported Westmoreland * s 
Ehu Bai request above and went 
on to discuss pro's and con's 
of introduction of U.S. Divi¬ 
sion without offering a recom¬ 
mendation . 

Sharp recommended to JCS 
that remainder of KEB be 
landed within a month and 
one BLT. at Fhu Bai he 
landed ASAP. 


* 







25 Mar JCSM 216-65 


JCS reiterated CINCPAC's 
recommendation that 1 BLT 
and reraising 1423 elements 
be landed at Da Kang and 
one BLT be landed at Thu 
Eai — all to' improve 
security situation. 


26 Mar 


"Coriander's 
Estimate of 
The Situation 
in S7lf 




Westmoreland predicted that 
air activity would not bear 
fruit in the next six months, 
and in the interim, HVIIAF 
needed 31 country reinforce¬ 
ments to enable it to offset 
VC/bHV build-up and enjoy 
favorable force ratios while 
permitting an "orderly" build¬ 
up of its own fbrces. MA.CV 
wanted the equivalent of two 
divisions by June '65 and 
possibly more thereafter if 
bombing failed. Westmoreland 
proposed deploying Marines 
as described in JCSM 216.-65 > 
an Army brigade in 3ien Kca/ 

Yung Tau, and an Army division 
to the II CTZ highlands with 
a couple of battalions to pro¬ 
tect coastal bases. The mission 
of these forces was to be defense 
of vital installations and defeat 
of VC efforts to control Kontum, 
PieikUj Birh Dinh region. 


27 Mar Embtel 3120 Taylor told State that if U.S. 

forces were to come in for combat, 
'he favored offensive enclave - 
mobile reaction concept of employ¬ 
ment rather than territorial clear 
and hold in highlands or defensive 
enclave. 


29 Mar SecDef & _ JCS three division plan presented 

JCS met with to Taylor . The latter inclined to 
Amb Taylor disfavor it because too many troops 

were involved, the need wasn't 
manifest, and the Viets would 
•probably resent it. SecDef was' 
inclined to favor the proposal 
but desired more information in 
reference to the Taylor qualifi¬ 
cations . 


Appr. by 
Pres.. 1 Apr 
& in 1ISAM 
328 6 Apr. 


« 
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1-2 Aur 


NSC meetings President Johnson decided to NSAM 328 

with Ahb Taylor send two more Marine battalions 6 Apr 

present to Da Nang and ?hu Bai and to 

alter the mission of U.S. com¬ 
bat forces "to permit their 
more active use" under condi¬ 
tions to be established by the • 

Secy of State in consultation 
with SecDef. He also approved 
18 to 20,000 man increase in U.S. 
forces to fill out existing 
units and provide needed logis¬ 
tic personnel. (All of these 
changes were to be contingent 
on GVN concurrence.) A slowly 
ascending tempo in response to 
rises in enemy rates of activity 
was approved for the Rolling 
Thunder program. The President 
agreed to overtures to GOA, GNZ, 
and to ROK, seeking combat sup¬ 
port from them. 


2 Apr CIA Director 

Memo to 
SecDef & 
others 


2 Apr JCSM 238-65 


McCone said present level of RT 
not hurting DR7 enough to make 
them-quit. He warned against 
putting more U.S. troops into 
SVN for combat operations, 
since that would merely en¬ 
courage the USSR and China 
to support the DRV/VC at 
minimum risk. He predicted 
covert infiltration of FAVN 
and the U.S. getting mired 
down in a war it could not win. 

JCS asked SecSef to clear the 
decks of "all administrative 
impediments that hamper us in 
the prosecution of this war." 
Specifically, they asked for: 
increases in funds, a separate 
MAP for SEA, improved communica¬ 
tions systems, quicker response 
to CINCPAC’s requests, exemption 
of SEA from balance •>-' 3 y’’ v ’ent? 
goals, authority to extend mili¬ 
tary terns of service and to 
consult with Congress on the use 
of Reserves, relaxation of civilian 
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4 Apr 


5 Apr 

8 Apr 

9-10 Apr 


H-l4 

Apr 
11 Apr 


CINCPAC 

042058Z 

(For Taylor) 


SecDef Memo 
to CJCS 


JCSM 265-65 


Planning 
Conference 
in Honolulu 


MACV 110825Z 


and military manpower ceilings, 
and a substantial increase in 
military air transport in and 
out of SVH. 

Taylor told State that in absence 
of further guidance, he will tell 
GW that Marine mission is now 
mobile counterinsurgency, plus 
reserve, in support of ARV1I up 
to 50 miles of base. 


McITanara told YJheeler that he 
understood the JC5 to be planning 
for the earliest practicable 
introduction of 2-3 Div into 
SVN. 


JCS recommended RVH.AF build-up 
be accelerated through an addi¬ 
tional 17,247 MAP-supported 
spaces plus 160 advisors. 

* 

PACOM and JCS representatives 
recommended deployment of 
1731 Airborne Brigade to 
Bien Hca/Vung Tau for secur¬ 
ity of the installations there 
and an Army brigade to Qui 
Mhon/iiha Trang to prepare for 
the later introduction of a 
division. They also recommended 
that the 173d be replaced by a 
CC&TJS brigade ASAP. They treated * 

the two Marine BLTs of H3AM 328 
as approved and described as 
"in planning" the remainder of 
the JCS's three-division force 
(III M2F (-), ROK Div, and U.S. * 

Army Div). They recommended 
that I MSF be deployed to WEST- 
EAC to improve readiness posture. 

Two Marine BLTs land at Fhu Bai 4 US/FW 
and Da Hang. 

Westmoreland told CINCtAf that 
he- still wanted a U.S. division" 
in the highlands, even though 
it was apparent Washington was 


SecDef 
appr. 
12 Apr 
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12 Apr Meeting, 

SecDef & 
JCS 


12 Apr Enbtel 3372 



not of a mind to arorove it. 

He also reaffirmed the need 
for an Army brigade in the 
Bien Hoa/vung Tau area for 
security, to strengthen the 
eastern flank of the Hop Tac 
area, and to act as a mobile 
reserve in case needed in the 
highlands. To forestall 
political difficulty, 
Westmoreland said he’d like 
to see a joint staff with the 
RVI14F and an International 
Military Assistance Force 
Tinder U.S. hegemony in the 
Da Kang area. 

McITamara agreed with JCS 
that Marines' "Enclave" 
build-up plan would be 
adopted. Concept was to 
initially provide base 
security and then phase into 
combat operations from logis- 
tically smocortable base areas. 

loH 1 V»oep ov r-n n +■ 

W w«. v \j -mU 

that juncture was recognised 
to be inadequate. 

Taylor told State that with 
the 18 to 20,000 man increase 
in support forces authorized 
by N3AM 328, "some preliminary 
work in anticipation of the 
arrival of additional U.S. 
forces" could be acccmclished 
but that for "significant 
progress toward the establish¬ 
ment of a logistic base to 
support additional forces," 
about 5000 more engineers 
would be required. He vent 
on to say that despite studies 
dealing with ambitious plans 
for reinforcement, he hopad that 
"they do not interfere with ’ 
essential work in preparation 
for less ambitious but more 
probable deployments." He 
indicated favorable disposi¬ 
tion tqward the establishment 

ft 

I 
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13 Apr 


14 Apr JCS 140050Z 


14 Apr Embtel 3373 


Embtel 3374 


Embtel 3384 * 


15 Apr JCSM 281-65 





of brigade-sized enclaves at 
Qui Hhon and 3ien Hoa/Vung Tau 
,f if the Marines demonstrate 
effectiveness..." 

McNamara approved deploy¬ 
ment of 173d Airborne to 
Bien Hoa/Vung Tau subject 
to GVN concurrence (with 
Presidential sanction). 

JCS asked CINCPAC to deploy 
the 173^ to 3VN as soon after 
GVN concurrence as possible. 
Their mission would be to 
initially secure Bien Hoa/ 

Vung Tau and then phase into 
counterinsurgency operations. 

Taylor surprised at decision 
to deploy the 1733. He re¬ 
quested a hold. 


Taylor & Westmoreland both 
embarrassed at amount of heavy 
equipment, not appropriate for 
counterinsurgency, brought 
ashore in Ba Nang by Marines. 

Taylor advised Washington to 
keep additional U.S. forces 
out of SVN, perhaps just off¬ 
shore, until need for them is 
incontrovertible. 

JCS replied to Taylor 1 s traf "ic 
of the previous day. They said 
the 1733 was needed for security 
of air operations and logistic 
bases and for subsequent phas¬ 
ing into counterinsurgency 
operations. They'^adaed that 
the security of existing or 
proposed bases at Chu Lai, Qui Muon 
and Nha Trang required a battalion » 

each. They added that to derloy 
the Marines without their full 
complement of equipment would’ 
be imprudent. They (the Marines) 
were now prepared to meet any 
contingency. . 
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15 Apr Deftel 9l6h 


17 Apr Embtel 3419 

& 3421 


17 Apr Embtel 3423 


17 Apr JCSM 288-65 

♦ 


17 Apr JCS 171847Z 


McIIaughton told Saigon that 
"highest authority” felt situa¬ 
tion in SM was deteriorating, 
and proposed seven actions to 
help remedy the situation, in¬ 
cluding: (l) encadrement of 
U.S. troops in ASM units either 
50 U.S. to each of 10 ASM 
battalions or combined opera¬ 
tions of 3 U.S. and 3 ASM 
battalions; (2) a brigade 
force into Bien Hoa/Vung Tau 
for security and subsequent 
combat operations; ( 3 ) 
battalions into coastal' 
enclaves for further experi¬ 
mentation with U.S. forces 
in counterinsurgency role; 

(4) application of U.S. re¬ 
cruiting techniques in HM; 

( 5 ) expansion of M3DCAP; 

(6) pilot experimentation 
in 2 or 3 provinces with a 
team of U.S. civil affairs 
personnel integrated into 
gov’t structure: and ( 7 ) 
provision of food directly 
to RVIIAlF troops. 


Taylor told McC-eorge 3undy 
that 7-point program plus 
all visiting firemen were 
rocking the beat and asked 
for respite. 


Taylor sent to Washington the 
kind of guidance he felt he 
should have received in order 
to carry out all that Washington 
had proposed in the past week. 

JCS proposed sending one 
Marine BLT to Chu Lai to secure 
the CB's constructing the air¬ 
strip there. 

JCS described to CIWCPAC the 
concept for U.S. combat units ' 
deploying to SEA as assistance 
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2Q Apr Honolulu 

Conference 



in arresting the deteriorating 
situation against the VC and as an 
assurance, that the U.S. would he 
ready to counter overt DRV or 
Chicom action should such occur. 

McNara-ra. McNaughton, W. Bundy. 
Taylor. Wheeler. Sham and 
Westnoreland reached concensus 
that: (l) the DRV was unlikely 
to quit in the next six months 
and probably would only give up 
because of VC "pain" in the 
South rather than bomb damage 
in the North; (2) RT was about 
right but wouldn’t do the job 
alone; (3) best strategy would 
be to break the DRV/VC will by 
effectively denying then victory 
and bringing about negotiations • 
through the enemy's impotence. 

They proposed establishing four 
brigade-sized enclaves, in addi¬ 
tion to Da Kang - Hue/Fhu Bai, 
at Bien Hca/Vung Tau (3 Army 
battalions plus 1 GOA battalion); 
Chu Lai (3 BLTs plus 3 Marine 
TFS); Qui Kkon (3 Army battalions); 
and Quang Kgai (3 ROK battalions). 
Added on to the 4 USMC BLTs 
(33,000 U.S. troops) and 2C00 
RCK troops already in Vietnam, 
the total was to be 82,000 U.S. 
and 7250 3d country troops. 
Mentioned for possible later 
deployment were: a U.S. Air¬ 
mobile Division, a Corps Kq, 
an ROK Div (-), and the remaind- 
der of the HI MEF (2 battalions). 
It was agreed that ARVN and U.S. 
units would be "brigaded" for 
operations, that the U.S. would 
try single managers of U.S. effort 
in 3 provinces as an experiment, 
that KEDCAP would be expanded, * 
and ■'•hat a study of fringe be r '°- • 
fits for RVKAF would be underte'.en. 


21 Apr SecDef Memo . McNamara sent the Honolulu 

for recommendations to the President 

Th<=> President essentially as described above. 
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21 Apr CIA. Memo McCone said the communists still 

to SecDef saw the tide going their way. 

& others They would see in the Honolulu 

expansions of U.S. involvement 
the acceptance by the U.S. of a 
greater commitment, but they would 
assune U.S. was reluctant to widen 
the war. The DS.V and Cnicoms might 
reinforce with men and equipment, 
but would not intervene.' 

The presence in Kontum Province 
since February 1965 of one regiment 
of the 325th PAVN Division confirmed. 
As of late 1964 the supply of repatri¬ 
ated southerners infiltrated back from 
NVN had dried up and KVH volunteers 
were coming down the trail. 


22 Apr Deptel 2397 


23 Apr CISCPAC 

230423Z 

23 Apr Embtel 2391 Ta:/ior told State that Quat was extremely 

reluctant to discuss foreign reinforce¬ 
ments. Taylor- feared GVIS reaction. 

30 Apr Deftel 1097 Saigon informed by McNaughton that 

the 173d and 3 BLTs to Chu Lai 
approved for deployment at Ambassa¬ 
dor’s call. 


30 Apr JCSM 321-65 JCS as a result of Honolulu and 173d ’ ■ 

subsequent discussions recommended & 

a detailed program to deploy • * KE3 

48,000 U.S. and 5250 Free World : ap;-r 

troops to SVN. The forces included 3^ Api 

two Army brigades, one MEB, an ROK 
Regt. Combat Team, and an ANZAC 


battalion. They were to bolster - . 

GVN forces, during their co - mv-d 
•butld-up, secure bases and installa¬ 
tions, conduct combat operation- in 


Unger told Taylor that if Quat agrees 
to the Honolulu program, the U.S. 
intention was not to announce the 
whole thing at once "hut rather to 
announce individual deployments at 
appropriate times." 

Sharp recommended replacing the 173a, 
if it deployed, with a CONUS brigade. 


21 Apr CIA.-DIA. Memo 

"An Assessment 
of Present VC 
Military Capa¬ 
bilities" 
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5 May — ISA. Memo to 

Dep SecEef 

« 

5 MAy 

’ 

7 May 


coordination with the RVNAF, and 
prepare for the later introduction 
of an airmobile division to the 
central plateau, the remainder of 
III MEF to the Da Nang area, and 
the remainder of an SCK division 

to Quang Mgai. 

* 

Me Naught on informed Vance that 
a portion of the force package 
listed as "approved" by the JCS 
in JCSM 321-65 was in. fact a 
part of the not-yet sanctioned 
three-division plan. 

w 

Main body of 173d Airborne Brigade 6 US/FW 

arrived at Vung Tau. 

Marines began landing at Chu Lai 9 US/FW 


7 my CDICEAC 

0721302 


Sharp'reminded JCS that he wanted 
to reconstitute W3STPAC reserve 
after deployment of 173 d and 
additional Marines. 


8 May K4CV 15132 Westmoreland with Taylor concur- 

v« • 1" ■'ns - "■ rv*~ “ V -* «» 

X C * — W w ^ * rf ««« vV ^ %J W ^ * W w s# • ^ 

tions by U.S./allied ground combat 
forces in support of RVNAF: 

Stage I - Security of base area (extended TAOR 

out to light artillery range). 


Stage II - Deep patrolling and offensive opera¬ 
tions (with RVNAF coordination 
and movement out of TAORs). 


Move¬ 
ment 
' of 
I MAF 
to 

WSSTPAC 


c.'SXjT 


by 

SecDef 
15 May. 


Stage III - Search and destroy plus reserve re¬ 
action operations. Westmoreland 
saw the U.S. role in the Vietnam 
war evolving threugn iu*a u— s 

Phase I - Securing and improving 

coastal enclaves 

Phase II - Operations from the enclaves 
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Phase HI - Securing inland bases 

and areas 


11 May Embtel 3727 
14 May JCS 142228Z 


Phase IV - Operations from inland bases 

after occupying and im¬ 
proving then. 

Westmoreland recommended locations for 
various forces then being discussed for 
future deployment: 

III MSF - Da Kang, Hue, Chu.Lai 

Airmobile Division - Qui Ebon, Bha Trang 

ROK Division - Qyang Kgai, Chu Lai (relieve USMC) 

173d - Bien Hca/Vung Tau (already landing) 

• 

Taylor described arrival of 173d and Marines; 
predicted boredom would be a problem. 

JCS told CIECtAC that SecDef approved 
combined coordinating staff with EVEAE 
and knew that KQCV was planning a Joint 
General Staff. 


Westmoreland told DA he was preparing 
concept for employment of a division-sized 
force, possibly the airmobile division, 
and reouested exoerts to helm ulan. 

Taylor told State Quat was agreeable to 
deployment of an Army brigade to Qui Khon/ 
Uha Trang. If build-up of Cam Bay 
as a base were to be approved, he said, 
Westmoreland wanted to divert one battalion 
there for security. 

Taylor told State that Rvi. could at - ore- 
8o,000 US/3d country troops. He recommended 
a pause before considering farther expansion 
and wanted to hold off logistics support for 
contingency follow-on until there was a case 
of clear and indisputable neces.ity. 


21 May JCSM 63^-65 JCS recommended to S ccDef that Cam Ranh Appr. 

Bay be developed to either (l) enable by 

further contingency deployr~ SecDe^ 

to fully support troops already . 8 Ju*. 


15 Kay K\CV I 5090 OZ 


17 May Embtel 3788 


19 fey Embtel 3808 



* 

24 May Embtel 3855 


24 May MACV 17292 


27 May JCSM 417-65 


June 


5 June Enbtel 4074 


7 June MACV 19113 

0703552 



Taylor told State that joint 
command structure was repugnant 
to Viets and should not he raised 
' at that tine. Problem of command 
needed to be sorted out, however, 
prior to input of large numbers of 
U.S. forces. 

Westmoreland told CIKCPAC that 
despite SecDef approval of joint 
planning staff, the Viets were 
cool to the idea. 


JCS recommended approval of 2369 Appr. 

MAP supported spaces for RVHAF to by 

organize a tenth division using SecBei 

assets of three existing regiments. 4 Jun 

1st battalion. Royal Australian 10 US/FJ 

Regiment, closed KVR in early 
June and joined the 173d at 
Vung Tau. 


. Mission Intelligence Committee with 
concurrence of Taylor, Johnson, and 
Westmoreland told State that a series 
of recent Ar.VIi defeats raised the 
possibility of collapse. To meet 
a shortage of ARVIf reserves, U.S. 
ground troops would probably have 
_to_be committed to action. 


n ^ w 




2. ■ 

Uil— ■ 


a summer offensive was under way 
to destroy GVII forces and isolate 
and attack district and province 
towns. The enemy had yet to 
realize his full potential, and 
RVTIAF’s capability to cope was 
in grave doubt. RVHAF build-up 
was halted because of recent 
losses. Ro choice but to rein¬ 
force with additional US/3d 
country forces as rapidly as 
possible. Westmoreland asked 


that al 1 ■ f 'OT''e~ the” ♦h® 


planning stages be approved fc„ 
deployment, plus he identified 
nore forces (9 mareuver battalions 
in a division (-) and one MSB) 
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7 June 


8 June 


9 June 


11 June 


11 June 


CIUCPAC 

0723252 


*« • 

Press 

Conference 


White House 

Press 

Release 


CHICPAC 

112210Z 



JCSM 457-65 


which night be required later and 
for which planning should begin. 

He ashed that the 173d be held in 
SVII until the Airmobile Division was 
operational. 

Sham supported Westmoreland f s 
request for more troops but added 
that he felt the airmobile division 
should go to Qui Nhon rather than 
inland and should operate in Binh 
Linh instead of up in the highlands. 
He felt 600 to 800 tons of aerial 
resupply for the division if it went 
to the highlands was asking too nuch 
of air facilities. He also felt the 
ROX division should go to Quang Ngai 
rather than to Qui Nhon, where it 
would be unproductive, or to Cam Ranh 
as Westmoreland had suggested. 

McCloskey , State Dept Press Officer, 
told the press that U.S. troops 
would be made available to fight 
alongside Viet forces when and if 
necessary. 

Statement released which said that 
there had been no recent change in 
mission of U.S. combat units. They 
—would help the Viets if helm was 
requested'and CC&3JSK&CV felt U.S. 
troops were required. 

Sharp elaborated on his earlier 
objections to airmobile division 
going into highlands and clari.ied 
his views on employment "of the 
ROKs in either Quang Ngai, liha Irang, 
or the Delta. 

• 

JCS, after discussing MA.CV and 
CINCELC requests with Taylor, 
recommended that the airmobile - 
division go to Qui Nhon, and 
recommended ?'*eryth?>~ el?p 
Westmoreland had requested. Iota’ 1 
strengths recommended were:• 

U.S. - 116,793; FJ - 19 , 750 .. 
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11 June JCS 1123V7Z 


13 June KA.CY 131515Z 


15 June 


16 June Press 

Conference 


17 June Ehbtel 4220 


l6 June White House 

Memo to 
SecDef 


JCS told that somewhat 

less than MACV's 19118 was close 
to being approved as an alterna¬ 
tive* Force described amounted to 
one additional Aray brigade instead 
of the airmobile division. JCS 
wanted to know where Westmoreland 
would put the brigade were it to be 
approved. 

Westmoreland objected to Taylor 1 s 
questioning of the seriousness of 
the situation and rointed out that 
to date ARVN had lost 5 battalions 
and the end was not in sight. He 
Justified his request for troops by 
Corps area and asked for a free hand 
in maneuvering units. He included 
his concept for the employment of 
ROK and ARVN troops. 

McNamara gave the green light for 
planning to deploy the airmobile 
division to SVN by 1 September. 

McNamara announced deployments to 
SVN that would bring U.S. strength 
there to between 70,000 and 75,000 
men. 20,COO of these would be com¬ 
bat troops and mere would be sent 
if necessary. He said U.S. troops 
were needed because the RVt&YF to VC 
force ratio of less than 4 to 1 was 
too low to enable the GVN to cope 
with the threat. Total U.S. Bns 
after deployments would be 15. 

Taylor confirnea to State the 
seriousness of the military situa¬ 
tion in SVN. GVU had to either 
give up outlying outposts or'.face 
being ambushed trying to reinforce 
them. 

McGeorge Bundy passed on to McNar 

^ ■,0, "Py* - ' - 3 * -5 ^ 

more dramatic and effective ac: *:. . 
in SVN..." 
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18 June JCSM 482-65 


22 June 


22 June 


23 June 


24 June 


26 June 


Unsigned 
Memo to 
SecDef 


JCS 2400 


JCS further refined recommended 
troop list shewing the airmobile 
division to deploy by 1 September 
IS 65 along with its support and 
the brigade of the 101st airborne 
division to return to COKUS when 
the airmobile division was opera¬ 
tional. Total strength recommended 
was: 

U.S. - 120,839; FW - 19,750 

* 

McUanara told that the President 
could wait until 10 July to approve 
the deployment of the airmobile 
division if SecDef is immediately 
given the go-ahead for readiness 
preparation. The question of re¬ 
moval of the two Army brigades 
was to be reconsidered in August. 


JCS told CirCFAC and Westmoreland 
that a force of 44 battalions was 
being considered for deployment 
to Vietnam. The Chairman wished 
to knew if that would be enough 
to convince the BRV/VC they could 
not win. 


Deptels 3078 • Approval for landing of one Marine 
& 3079 BLT at Qui Bhon for security and 

an additional BLT at Da ITang sent 
to Saigon. 

MACV 3320 Westmoreland told CTITCBA.C and the 

JCS that there was no assurance 
the DRV/VC would change their plans 
regardless of what the U.S. did 
in the next 6 months. The 44 
battalions, however, should be 
enough to prevent collapse and 
establish a favorable bal&ncf 
'of power by year's end. 


Memo, jResor told Mclfanara that Air 

SecArmy to Cav Div must have its movement 
SecDef directive by 8 July at the latest 

in order to meet its rcaaiiic^- 
deadlines. Security would be 
impossible after issuing the 
directive. 
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26 June 


26 June 


1 July 


1 July 


Deptel 3057 W. Bundy told Taylor that 

Westmoreland could commit . 

U.S. troops to combat "in any 
situation in which the use of 
• such troops is required by an 
appropriate GVTI coriander and 
when, in CCMJSMACV* s judgment, 
their use is necessary to 
strengthen the relative posi¬ 
tion of G71I forces." 

On 25 June Alexis Johnson told 
McfTaughtcn that in rany respects 
the situation in SVU was no worse 
than the previous year. Even if 
it were, large nurbers of foreign 
troops could do no more than hold 
a few enclaves. The Vietnamese 
feared rassive inputs of foreign 
troops would degrade their control 
over the country. 

• 

Ball of State described the Vietnan 
war as one the U.S. cannot win re¬ 
gardless of effort. Rather than 
have the U.S. pour its resources 
down the drain in the wrong place, 
he recommended that U.S. force 
levels he held to 15 battalions 
and 72,000 ran. announced by SecDef 
in June. The cc-bat role cf the 
U.S. forces should be restricted 
to base security and reserve in 
support of ARVII. As rapidly as 
possible and in full realization 
of the diplomatic losses which 
might be incurred, the U.S. should 
exit from Vietnam and thereby cut 

its losses. 

» ♦ 


ISA Memo of 
Conversation 
v/lep Amb. 


Memo for 
The 

President 


Memo for W. Bundy of State proposed a* 

The "middleway" to the President 

President which would avoid the ultimatum 

aspects of the 44 battalions 
request and also the Ball with¬ 
drawal proposal, both 
Were undesirable. Bundy offerer, 
further e:rperimentation with U.S. 
troops from coastal enclaves. 
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The numbers would be held to 
planned deployments of 18 
battalions and 85,000 men. 

The airmobile division and 
the 1st Infantry Division would 
be got ready but not deployed. 
Furious diplomatic activity 
concomitantly should find a 
gracious exit for the U.S. 

• 

1 July One Marine BLT landed at Qui 

Hhon to strengthen security 
there. 

2 July JCSM 515-65 Pursuant to their meeting with 

SecDef on 28 June, the JCS for¬ 
warded a program for the deploy¬ 
ment of "such additional forces 
at this time as are required to 
insure that the VC/DHV cannot 
win in SVU at their present 
level of commitment." Concur¬ 
rently, the JCS recommended 
expansion of the air activity 
against IN IT as an indispensable 
part of the overall program. 
Total U.S. strength at comple¬ 
tion of these deployments was 
to be 175,000. 

6 July One Marine BLT landed at Da Hang 

to strengthen the defenses 
there. 


7 July Deftel 5319 McIIanara informed Uestmcreland 

that the purpose of the forth¬ 
coming visit to Saigon scheduled 
for 16-20 July was to "get your 
recommendations for forces to 
year's end and beyond." 

10 July Deftel 5582 McHaughton told Taylor that it 

had been decided to deploy 10,400 
logistic and support troops by 
15 August to support current 
, force levels and to receive the 

airmobile division, i_' aepicyeu. 
GVN concurrence sought. 



11 us/fj 


12 US/FJ 
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11 July 

12 July 

16-20 

July 

_ A 

\k 

17 July 

28 July 

29 July 

30 July 

14-15 

Aug 


Embtel 108. Estimate of the situation prepared 

"by the Mission Intelligence Committee 
reaffirmed the need for U.S./3d coun- 
try forces to stem the tide then 

flowing against the RVHIF. 

* 

2d Brigade, 1st Infantry Division 
arrived in Vietnam 


Conference 
in Saigon 


HMCC 

172042Z 



McNamara and Wheeler net with 
Westmoreland and Taylor, heard 
presentation of COMJSMICV's .con¬ 
cept for operations in SVN. The 
44 battalions were to be the 
•Phase. If of the build-up and were 
enough to prevent defeat. In 
order to move to Fnase II and 
seize the initiative, Westmoreland 
told SecDef he’d require a further 
24 battalions in 1966. 

Vance told McNamara that the 
President had decided to go 
ahead with the plan to deploy 
34 U.S. battalions and that he 
was favorably disposed to the 
call-up of Reserves and exten¬ 
sion of tours of active duty 
personnel. 


Presidential The President told the press 
Press that he had ordered the airmobile 

Conference division and other units to SVN. 

Strength after these deployments 
would be 125,000 and more would 
be sent if required. He also 
said he'd decided not to call up 
. reserve at that juncture. 


• 1st Brigade, 101st Airborne 
Division arrived in Vietnam. 

JCSM 590-65 Annex showed 34 battalions and 

193,587 men as planned for de¬ 
ployment to RVN. 

* 

Marine BLTs landed at Chu Lai and 
Da Nang. Coupled with the SLF 
BLT, they brought USMC maneuver 
strength in RVN to 12 battalions, 
9 from III MAF and 3 from I MAF. 


15 us/fw 


t 


18 us/fw 


21 US/FW 
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28 Sept 1st Air Cavalry Division closed 

in RVN and assumed responsibility 
for its TAOR. 

7 Oct Remainder of the 1st Infantry 

Division closed in RVN. 

8 Nov A full division of ROK forces 

closed into RVN. 

10 Nov JCSM 811-65 After numerous adjustments in 

required support for Phase I 
deployments, the JCS proposed 
a final ceiling of 219,000 on 
that portion of the build-up 
and then addressed on-going 
Phase II proposals. 


29 us/fw 

35 us/fw 
kk us/fw 

✓ 


31 Dec 


Ihase I U.S. strength in RVN at 
year’s end was 184,314. 
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PHASE I nr THE BUILD-U? OF U. S. FORCES, THE DEBATE 

MARCH - JULY 1965 
« 

TABLE OP COlvTEITS AUD OUTHEE 


Summary and Analysis 


Chronology, 


I. The Situation, Spring and Early Simmer, 1$65 


A* The Political Situation.... 

1. Khanh yielded to Q,uat and U.S. hopes vent up. 

* 

2. Quat came to ignominious grief at a bad time. 

3. The military, the only stable element of the 
Viet body politic, took over vith exaggerated 
confidence. 

♦ 

• B. The Military Situation... 

4 ■ 

1. The VC lay low during March and April while 
the ARM shined in their absence. 

2. Mission situation reports reflected unwarranted 
optimism despite the occasional hardheaded 
assessment. 

3. Honolulu conferees on 20 April 1965 recognized 
the calm before the storm but were not moved 
by it. • 

U. There were plenty of indications in the spring 
that something awful was going to happen. 

4 » 

5. The storm. 

* • 

a. Song Be cost both sides heavily. 

b. Ba Gia signaled to some the signs of 
imminent ARVN collapse. 

« 

c. Westmoreland's 19118 of 7 June said the RVNAF 
had had it and were going under. 








d. As though to confirm Westmoreland's dreary 
prediction, the ARYIi wasted the elite of 
their force by committing it piecemeal 

' against a clever and determined enemy at 
Dong Xoai. 

e. The long-expected highlands offensive in¬ 
creased the gloom as the RVN yielded full 
initiative to the VC. 

N 

6. Force ratios turned against the RVNAF. 

« 

C. Pacification..... ...... 51 

1. A lot of words added up to zero progress. 

2. Hop Tac remained a query plus. 

D. Economic Situation... .'.... 54 

1. Without rice to eat the GVR would starve without 
losing the military war. 

2. The VC campaign to cut lines of communication 
threatened to bottle the GYII up in the urban 
centers. 


The 3rief Tenure of the Strategy of Security and Subsequent 


Developments ..... 55 

A. Security as a Rationale..... 55 


m 

1. It was good enough to get two BLT’s ashore in March. 

2. Close on its heels came proposals for more force for 
more ambitious purposes. 

. 3. The public remained in ignorance of any other rationale 
until June. 

B. JJSC Meetings of 1-2 April 1965. 56 

• 1. Westmoreland, CINCPAC and the JCS, with Taylor's 
concurrence, requested some more Marines for 
security. 









* 

2. Taylor’s resistance to further troop increases 
blunted the JCS proposal for three divisions of 
combat troops. Instead, the President approved 
two Marine BIT'S, and an ill-defined, but more 
aggressive, mission for them. 

3. NSAM 328 

a. Faced with a "trilema," the President elected 
to cautiously expand U.S. ground commitment 
rather than pull out of Vietnam or drastically 
increase air strikes on NV1I. 

b. The way to disprove allegations about "white- 

faced” troops in the Vietnam war was to experl 
meat with small numbers of then. It looked as 
though the situation would permit it. , 

c. A rather vague provision for an additional 
18-20,000 nan increase "to fill out existing 
units and supply needed logistic personnel" 
was interpreted by various principals accord¬ 
ing to their own desires. 

* 

C. The Additional Marines Land... 

1. Defensive security became offensive security. 

* 

2. They watched while ARVfl was beaten up in May. 

D. Westmoreland Tried to Slide the 173d in for Security...... 62 

1. Westmoreland asked again. 

2. The JCS approved it contingent upon GVN approval. 

3 . The Ambassador was caught flat-footed and objected. 

4. There was some confusion as to whether or not the 
President had sanctioned the deployment of the 173d 
at the time it was ordered, but the Ambassador saw 
clearly that Washington was impatient. 

5 . The whole issue was taken to Honolulu. 

% * 

E. Security was the Primary Mission for Most of the 

Phase I Units..'. 65 


4 


62 
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66 

66 


III. The Strategy of Experimentation - Enclave Strategy 

A. Geography..... 

1. The long narrow waist of Vietnam lent itself 
to enclave strategists. 

2. Vung Tau was the southern anchor. 

* 

B. Development of the Strategy.... 66 

• - 

1. CSA Johnson brought it back from Saigon but 
was clearly against It. 

2. Taylor adopted it as the next best thing to 
no troop input and defended it vigorously. 

3. The Ambassador's resistance to am expanded 
enclave strategy was overcome at Honolulu, 
where a narked increase of force was agreed 
to. 

C. .: Difficulties in Experimentation.......79 

* • 

1. Even as the troops were landing, the U.S. had 
yet to work out with a chary GVN the ground 
rules for their commitment to offensive action. 

2. Public and private speculation as to the purpose 
of the U.S. build-up exploded in a massive re¬ 
action to official silence and then clumsy 
revelation. 

3. By the time the U.S. decided how to commit its 
forces, the enclave strategy had died on the 
vine. 

• • 

% * 

D. Where U.S. Stood on 1 June 1965 ... 83 

* 

1. U.S.'approved combat strength was 13 battalions. 

2. Third Country forces approved added another U. 



t 
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IV. The U.S. Moved to Take Over the Land War — The Search 


, and Destroy Strategy and the 44 Pattalior Debate .. 84 

A. Westmoreland Provided the Pash..... 84 

$ 


1. He accepted, more than base security as implicit 

in the deployment of the first two Marine BIT's. I 

2. He followed close on CSA Johnson’s heels with a . 
detailed and hardheaded assessment of the situa¬ 
tion in March. Force ratios dictated that the 
U.S. reinforce the RVNAF. 

3* 'SUMS' build-up described. ' 

4. Westmoreland submitted a reclana after the 
1-2 April NSC meetings and stirred up enough 
interest to get another brigade or two out 
of the Honolulu Conference. 

5. Only one aberrant recommendation in Kay spoiled 
a splendid record of consistent appeal for a 
maximum force level and for offensive missions. 

6. The zenith appeared to be message 19118 of 
7 June, the "44 battalion request." 

B. CINCPAC Appeared to Back Into Enclaves.... £1 

1. The Airmobile Division should not rely entirely 

on aerial resupply in the highlands, but should 

gp to Qui Nhon and secure Binh Dinh first. 

% 

* « 

2. • The troops needed to operate near the people. 

C. The JCS Yielded the Torch After an Early Lead..... 92 

% 

1. JCSM 204-65, the "Three-Division” proposal, was 
too much to be swallowed. 

♦ 

2. The JCS kept ahead of the pack all through the 
spring. 

V 

v 

3. They were eclipsed by MACV in June. 
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D. Search and Destroy as a Strategy and 44 Battalions 

as a Force..... 94 

1. Westmoreland wanted a free hand to maneuver 
forces and he wanted U.S. troops kept away 
from the people. He wanted it understood* 
that more than Mi battalions would be re¬ 
quired in order to seize the initiative. 

I 

2. The strategy debate ended in June, but the 
numbers game went on. 

m 

3* The opposition made a last effort. 

a. Taylor and Johnson stuck with the enclave 
approach. 

♦ 

b. Ball said we should get out fast. 

c. Bundy didn't like any of the alternatives, 
proposed we stick with enclaves for the 
moment. 

E. The Influence of the President and his Secretary of Defense. 106 

1. The Secretary of Defense wanted justification 
and wouldn't yield the reins. 

2. The President wanted to resist aggression but 
simultaneously to manifestly exercise moderation 
in the use of power. 

3. By June he was getting impatient. 

% 

a 

F. Presidential Sanction for Phase I....'.. 110 

1. It was decided by the President sometime in mid-July. , 

• 

2. The press and the people were told about a part of 
the coming deployments and were assured that neither 
policy nor objectives had changed. 

. * 4 

3* At final count, Phase I was 44 battalions and 
219,000 U.S. personnel in size. 
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V.. Expectations . 

A. The Strategy of Security.. 

1. Nearly everybody accepted it at face value. 

2. The NIB said that other Communist states would 
not send "volunteers" in response. 

B. The Enclave Strategy. 

1. Taylor expected it to give the Vietnamese 
time to save themselves. 

2. Westmoreland expected a defeat if allied troops 
were restricted to enclaves. CHiCPAC essentially 
agreed. 

3. The JCS never endorsed the enclave strategy. 

4. Bundy expected the enclave approach to buy 
enough time for the U.S. to exit gracefully 
or to experiment before committing large num¬ 
bers of troops. 

# 

5. McCone- argued that without stepping up air 
activity against HVTI, the U.S. would accom¬ 
plish nothing except further involve itself 
in a war it could not win. He predicted 
covert infiltration of men and equipment by 
NVN but no overt intervention.’ 

6. The NIB described an enemy with .a hardened 

attitude. They estimated that for the moment, 
the enemy would not break. • 

C. - The Search and Destroy Strategy... 

m 

• 1. It was aggressive enough for the JCS, but 
even 44 battalions were not enough to do 
more than deny victory. 

. Westmoreland asked SecDef for 24 additional 
battalions over and above Phase I in order 
to seize the initiative. His concept of 
operations spelled out his expectations. 
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3. The Embassy thought it was far too much force. 

4. Ball clearly thought the U.S. was merely 
raising its ultimate losses. 

5. Bundy apparently expected the other side to 
react. 

6. McNaughton derived, a probability of success. 

7. The Secretary of Defense and the President both 
seemed to expect a long war. 

8. The Intelligence Community predicted that the 
communists would step up support for the VC 
but would not intervene. 

9. Non-official reaction ran the gamut from right 
to left. 
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PHASE I IN THE BUILD-UP OF U. S. FORCES, THB DEBATE 

MARCH - JULY 1965 


I. The Situation, Spring and Early Sumner, 1965 


Vietnam in February, 1965, saw a brief flurry of enemy activity and 
the departure of the volatile General Nguyen Khanh as a result of another 
coot. The installation of Phan Huy Quat as Prime Minister and Phan Khac 
Suu as Chief of State wan followed by a period of ominous quiescence. 

The drop in intensity of the fighting coincided with the dry season in the 
southern parts of the country, with the beginning of the United States 
Rolling Thunder program of continuous air strikes against North Vietnam, * 
and with the arrival of the first U.S. ground combat troops committed to 
Asian soil since Korea. 


A. The Political Situation 


Despite its rather inauspicious beginning in February, the govern¬ 
ment had by early April convinced the CIA that for the first time the pro¬ 
gressive deterioration in the South Vietnamese political situation had come 
to a halt. 1/ All the disruptive elements in the Vietnamese body politic 
remained, but Quat displayed considerable talent in placating dissidents 
and was setting about in his own quiet manner to tidy up the chaotic Saigon 
government. - Quat was no charismatic leader. If anything, he was the 
opposite with his self-effacing, mild manner. But he impressed Ambassador 
Taylor with his businesslike approach, and the latter had high hopes for 
Quat's success. 

By mid-May, to the dismay of the U.S. Mission, Quat's government 
began tc manifest considerable strain. The 3uddhists, a not always con¬ 
sistent pressure group, felt that Quat was. too busy trying to please every¬ 
one instead of initiating a strong action program. The Catholics, on the 
other hand, were fearful of a Buddhist-dominated government and Saigon was 
full of rumors of the formation of Catholic paramilitary units. 2/ Colonel 

Pham Ngoc Thao, a familiar plotter, was said to have unsuccessfully attempted 
a coup on behalf of the Catholics around the 20th of May. 3/ 

An apparently routine cabinet shuffle proposed by Premier Quat at 
the end of May precipitated a crisis which led to the fall of his govern¬ 
ment. Quat had intended to replace three cabinet ministers with souther¬ 
ners; but the incumbents, with the support, of Chief of State Suu, refused 
to resign. All the dissident elements on the Saigon political scene seized 
on the incident as an excuse to rain invectives on Quat and, finding Suu all 
too ready to listen to their complaints, used him to effectively paralyze 
the government, kj The crisis came to a head on 9 June V;hen Quat asked 
the senior generals of the RVNAF to mediate the dispute between himself and 
Suu. Instead, the generals forced Quat to resign and took over the govern¬ 
ment themselves. 



Following the military takeover, a national Leadership Committee 
vas formed. On 21 June, Major General Nguyen. Van Thieu vas installed as 
Chief of State with Air Vice Marshall Nguyen Cao Ny as the new Prime 
Minister, The accession of Thieu-Ky ended for the moment any hopes of 
Ambassador Taylor and others for the establishment of effective civilian 
government in Vietnam. 

The sole bright spot in an otherwise very gloomy situation was 
the total absence of any violence associated with the military takeover. 

The new leaders csme to office with an announced determination to maintain 
stability and to vigorously prosecute the war. 5/ Given the military 

situation at that time, little credence could be lent to their pronounce¬ 
ments. • • 


B. The Military Situation 

The Viet Cong were unusually inactive throughout March and April. 
There had been no major defeat of the enemy's forces and no signs of any ' 
major shift in strategy on his part. Hence it vas assumed that he was 
merely pausing to regroup and to assess the effect of the changed American 
participation in the war embodied in air strikes and in the Marines. 6/ 


During the spring months an emboldened ARV1I displayed a new 
offensive spirit and scored a few successes at the expense of an elusive 
enemy. Most of the standard statistical indicators used by MACY to 
measure AP.YII effectiveness shoved favorable trends. The rate of enemy to 
friendly killed inclined in the government’s favor, and for a brief but 
encouraging spell the rate of weapons lost to the enemy compared with 
weapons captured from him approached parity. 7/ A major effort by the 

GVN forces in March to open highway 19 from Ojui Nhon in Binh Dinh Province 
to Pleiku in the highlands met with surprisingly light enemy resistance. 
Despite reports of heavy enemy force concentration and an impending offen¬ 
sive in that area, the road remained open. 8/ Incremental gains all over 
the country contributed to an air of euphoria manifested in the occasional 
expression of cautious optimism which crept into "weekly or monthly situation 
reports, such as Ambassador Taylor's K0DI3 to the President (Saigon to 
SecState 3359> 13 April 196 ?) quoted below:. 


. "We have just completed another quite favorable week in terms 
of losses inflicted upon the Viet Cong, 6U3 of whom were killed in 
action to 135 on the government side. Binh.Dinh Province which 
was considered to be in critical condition two months ago has now 
been restored to what might be called normalcy; that is to say, 
the fear of the loss of major towns appears to be past althou gh 
.a large part of the province remains under Viet Cong control. 

The success in Binh Dinh is attributable to three factors; a new 
and aggressive division commander, the commitment of five general 
reserve battalions to the province, and the improved morale 
generated by the air actions in the North. 


k2 


« 

"We still have the feeling that the Viet Cong are regroup¬ 
ing in the provinces in the northern half of the country and 
are probably preparing some kind of offensive action. However, 
there are a few indications that suggest that Viet .Cong morale . 
may be dropping. They have given up four major arms caches 
during the month without a sustained fight and the number of 
defectors during the week (129 Viet Cong military personnel and 
23 political cadre) is the highest defection figure since weekly 
statistics were initiated in January 1$64. 

• 

"On the manpower side, unaudited figures indicate that 
government mili tary and paramilitary forces increased by same 
10,000 during the month of March of whom two-thirds were • 
volunteers. This rate exceeds the target of'8,000 accessions 
per month which we had considered the best the government could ' 
do with a maximum effort. 

"Quat continued his program of provincial visits, making a 
tour of the Delta area from which he returned full of new ideas 
and bubbling with enthusiasm.. He was quite impressed with the 
senior officers whom he met in the IV Corps and, as always, en¬ 
joyed talking to the country people who assembled to greet him. 

"His principal concern remains the unruly generals and the 
continued evidence of lack of unity in the senior officers corps. 
You have probably noted the case of insubordination in the Navy 
wherein several senior naval officers petitioned the removal of 
Admiral Cang, the Chief of Naval Operations. Q,uat is handling 
this matter routinely by a board of inquiry but is disturbed by 
. this new evidence of lack of discipline in the armed forces. In 
his campaign to bring the generals under some kind of control, 
he is about to take the step of abolishing the position of 
Coiamander-in-Chief, while increasing the functions of the Minis¬ 
ter of National Defense. This is a move in the right direction 
but his troubles will not end as long as the military command 
structure is clouded by the presence of the Armed Forces Council. 
Quat is fully aware of this problem and intends to resolve it, 

but slowly and cautiously. 

* - 

• 

"Your John Hopkins speech and the reply to the 17-nation 
overture attracted much attention in Saigon where the reaction 
was generally very favorable. As one might expect, the phrase 
"unconditional discussion" brought forth considerable editorial 
comment, but the conclusion was that the term suggested no real 
difference in aims between the Vietnamese and the United States 
Government. On two occasions, I have urged Quat to sit down with 

Alex Johnson and me to discuss various alternative courses of 

* 

international political action which may require consideration 




during the coning weeks end months. He has not responded af¬ 
firmatively to this suggestion apparently because his ova 
thoughts are not yet in order. 


"The mission has been very busy since my return with all 
agencies reviewing their programs to see that they are aligned 
with the recent decisions taken in Washington. USQM Director 
Kilien has discussed the 4l point non-military program with Quat 
who has expressed particular interest in such projects as rural 
electrifications agricultural development, water supply and 
school construction. The Acting CAS Chief, Mr. Jorgensen, is 
giving priority attention to the 12 outline projects which 
Mr. McCone tabled during our Washington discussions and will ' 

soon have specific proposals for the Mission Council." 

* / 

and the following excerpts from CQMWSMACV' s Monthly Evaluations for March 
and April 1$65: 


"March, 1S&5 : Events- in March were encouraging.. .EVNAF 
ground operations were highlighted by renewed operational effort 
...VC activity was considerably below the norm of the preceding 
six months and indications were that the enemy was engaged in the 
re-supply and re-pcsitioning of units possibly in preparation for 
a new offensive, probably in the H Corps area.. .In sumary, March 
has given rise to some cautious optimism. The current government 
appears to be taking control of the situation and, if the present 
state of popular morale can be sustained and strengthened, the 
GTO, with continued U.S. support, should be able to counter future 
VC offenses successfully. 

"April, 1965 ; Friendly forces retained the initiative during 
April.and a review of events reinforces the feeling of opt imism 
generated last month.. .In summary, current trends are highly en¬ 
couraging and the GVE may have actually turned the tide at long 
last . However, there are some disquieting factors which indicate 
a need to avoid overconfidence. A test of these trends should be 
forthcoming in the next few months if the VC launch their expected 
counter-offensive and the period may well be one of the most im¬ 
portant of the war." ^Emphasis added/ 


In view of the fact that nothing had basically changed in the South, 
it seems inconceivable that anyone was really fooled by the dramatic drop 
in enemy-initiated activity. Most official observers were hardheaded and 
realistic following the landing of the two Marine Biff’s in March. 
CQMUSMACV certainly was in the long and detailed Commander’s Estimate of 
the Situation which he completed on 26 March and which will be analyzed 
at length later in this, paper. In sum ary, General Westmoreland said in 


the Estimate that the program of air activity against the North, while it 
might ultimately succeed in causing the D?.V to cease its support of the 
war, would not in the short run have any major effect on the situation in 
the South. The 57IIAF, although at the moment performing fairly well, 
would not "be able in the face of a VC summer offensive to hold in the 

South long enough for the tombing to become effective. 9/ 

♦ 

♦ 

Realistic assessments of the situation in March notwithstanding, 
same of the parlance in cables and messages between Washington and Saigon 
expressed conviction that the situation in Vietnam was well in hand, and 
resisted radical changes or even urgent revision of ongoing U.S. programs. 
Ambassador Taylor, for example, reacted strongly to proposals that U.S. 
military-civil affairs personnel be introduced into the aid effort, and 
told McGeorge Bundy that the GVN was winning the war without such help. 
Taylor said: • « 

* 

"I an greatly troubled by DQD 1523392 April 15 /a cable 
from McN aught on to Saigon containing a seven point program 
with ’highest authority’ sanction^ First, it shows no 
consideration for the fact that, as a result of decisions 
taken in Washington during my visit, this mission is charged 
with securing implementation by the two month old Quat govern¬ 
ment of a 21 point military program, a hi point non-military 
program, a 16 point Rowan USIS program and a 12 point CIA 
program. Now this new cable opens up new vistas of further 
points as if ve can win here somehow on a point score. We 
are going to stall the machine of government if we do not 
declare a moratorium on new programs for at least six months. 

"Next, it shows a far greater willingness to get into the 
ground war than I had discerned in Washington during my recent 
trip. Although some additional U.S. forces should probably be 
introduced after we see how the Marines do in counterinsurgency 
operations, my own attitude is reflected in EMBTEL 3384, which 

I hope was called to the attention of the President. 

* « 

• 

"My greatest concern arises over para 6 reftel which frankly 
bewilders me. What do the authors of this cable think the mission 
has been doing over the months and years? We have presumably the 
best qualified personnel the Washington agencies (State, AID, DQD, 
USIA, and CIA) can find working in the provinces seven days a week 
at precisely the tasks described in para 6. Is it proposed to 
withdraw these people and replace them by" Army civil affairs types 
operating on the pattern of military occupation? If this is the 
thought, I would regard such a change in policy which will gain • 

, wide publicity, as disastrous in its likely efforts upon pacifi¬ 
cation in general and on US/GVN relations in particular. 

"Mac, can’t ve be better protected from our friends? I know 
that everyone wants to help, but there’s such a thing as killing 
with kindness. In particular, we want to stay alive here because 
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ve think ve're winning — and will continue to win, unless helped 
to death ." ^Emphasis added/ 


The conferees who met In Honolulu three days later reached a joint 
agreement which was somewhat less optimistic than the Ambassador's pro¬ 
nouncement. Present in Honolulu were Secretary Kdlcmara, Assistant 
Secretaries William Bundy of State and John Mcilaughton of Defense, 
Ambassador Taylor, Generals. Wheeler and Westmoreland, and Admiral Sharp. 
Some of these men had helped produce the current optimism in situation 
reports and cables, and yet the concensus of their meeting was that the 
then present level of Viet Cong activity was nothing but the lull before 
the storm. 


The situation which presented itself to the Honolulu conferees was in 
many ways the whole Vietnam problem in microcosm. What was needed to gal¬ 
vanize everyone into action was some sort of dramatic event within South 
Vietnam itself. Unfortunately, the very nature of the war precluded the ' 
abrupt collapse of a front or the loss of large chunks of territory in 
lightning strokes by the enemy. The enemy in this war was spreading his . 
control and influence slowly and inexorably but without drama. The 
political infrastructure from which he derived his strength took years 
to create, and in most areas the expansion of control was hardly felt 
until it was a fait accompli . Only when he organized into units of bat¬ 
talion and regiment size, did the enemy voluntarily lend seme- dramatic 
elements tp the war. Whenever these units appeared and engaged the RVLTAF, • 
the government ana its U.S. helpers had something they could handle. 
Unfortunately at the time of the April 1565 Honolulu Conference the Viet 
Cong Main Force units were underground and the conferees had little or •" 
-no tangible threat to which to react. 


There were, however, plenty of indications in the early spring of l$o5 
of what was to come. There had been no major degradations in the Viet 
Cong strength nor in their order of cc-onie. On the contrary, the enemy 
was recruiting apace and more than offsetting his losses. 10/ From 
throughout the country came eports that Viet Cong troops and cadre were 
moving into Central Vietnam u..d into areas adjacent to the ring of pro¬ 
vinces comprising the "Hop Tac" area around Saigon. 11/ 


Constant political turmoil involving many of the senior RVHAF officers 
and few significant victories combined to have a deleterious effect on the 
effectiveness of the GVEi armed forces. The JCS on 20 March identified the 
degradation of RVKAF as a new phenomenon after months of political insta¬ 
bility. They use'd the decline as justification to argue for the deploy¬ 
ment of three divisions of reinforcements from the U.S. and Korea. 12/ 


Finally and most ominous of all, a CIA-DIA memorandum dated 21 April 
1965 reflected the acceptance into the enemy order of battle of one regi¬ 
ment of the 325th PAVN Division said to be located in Kontum Province. 13/ . 



The presence of this regular North Vietnamese unit, which had been first 
reported as early as February, was a sobering harbinger of things to come. 


The stoma broke in earnest on 11 May when the Viet Cong attacked the 
capital of Phuoe Long Province, Song 3e, using more than a regiment of 
troops. The enemy overran the town and its MACV advisory compound, caus¬ 
ing heavy casualties among the U.S. and Vietnamese defenders.' After holding 
the town for a day, the Viet Cong withdrew.. Subsequent ARVN operations 
revealed that the enemy also had suffered heavily in the battle. 

« 

Significantly, while the Viet Cong were preparing their attack on 
Song Be, the GVN was pushing to completion a new Special Forces camp at 
Dong Xoai not far away on the NW corner of War Zone C. 14/ That camp 
was opened in May, and in less than a month the enemy was to reveal his 

interest in it. ' 

* 

Before May was over, however, the Viet Cong appeared again in strength, 
this time in Quang ilgai Province in the northern I Corps. Near the swan 
outpost of Ba Gia a few kilometers west of Quang Kgai City, a battalion of 
the ARVH 51st Regiment was ambushed and overrun. Although the size of the 
enemy force was unknown, the ARVN commanders in the area rushed reinforce¬ 
ments out to the scene only to have them ambushed in turn. The battle 
dragged on for several days and ended in total defeat for the ARVII. Two 
battalions were completely decimated and, what was worse, the ARVN senior 
commanders on the scene had displayed tactical stupidity and cowardice in 
the face cf large enemy forces. From Ba Gia came a sense of urgency, at 
least among some of the senior U.S. officers who had been witness to the 
battle. 15/ The very real possibility of ARVN collapse had been made 
manifest. 

On the 7th of June, shortly after Ba Gia, General Westmoreland sent 
to CEICPAC this message (LIMDIS 1S118, 070335Z Jun 65): 

"As indicated Ref A JcOlWS MACV 041133Z NOTAl/, a broad review 
of force requirements has been conducted in light of the changing 
situation in Southeast Asia and within RVN. 

"There are indications that the conflict in Southeast Asia 
is in the process of moving to a higher level. Some PAW forces 
have entered SVN and more may well be on the way. Additional 
jet fighters' and some jet light bombers have been deployed in 
the DRV. 

. * 

♦ 

"Specifically, elements of the 325th PAVE Division are in 
the northern zone of II Corps. It is quite possible that the 
major portion, if not all, of the Division is now deployed in 
the Kontum, Pleiku, Phu Bon area. Elements of the 304th PAVN 
Division are suspected to be in the panhandle and, therefore. 



capable of following the 325th. The recent heavy actions in 
Phuoc Long and Q,uang Mgai, end VC initiatives in Pleiku, 

Kontum, Phu Bon and Thua Thien are demonstrations of VC 
strength and their apparent determination to employ their 
forces aggressively. Recent events as well as captured VC 
prisoners and documents suggest that a summer campaign is 
now underway to destroy government forces and, concurrently, 
to first isolate and then attack district and province towns. 

"So far, the VC have not employed their full capabilities 
in this campaign. Only two of the nine Viet Cong regiments 
have been heavily engaged (one in Phuoc Long and one in Q,uang 
Ngai), and probably only a similar proportion of their separate 
battalions has been committed. In most engagements, VC Main 
Force units have displayed improved training and discipline, 
heavier firepower from the new family of weapons with which 
most Main Force units have been equipped, and a willingness to 
take heavy losses in order to achieve objectives. 

"In pressing their campaign, the Viet Cong are capable of 
mounting regimental-sice operations in all four ARVK Corps 
areas, and at least battalion-sized attacks in virtually all 
provinces. Known dispositions indicate major actions are 
likely in the near future in the Binh Duong-Phuoc Thanh-Phuoc 
Long area north of Saigon, in the Quang ITgai-Q,uang Tin area in 
Central Vietnam, and in Kontun, Pleiku, Phu Eon and Binh Binh 
Provinces. Major attacks could occur also in other areas; the 
Viet Cong have shown that they are capable of concentrating in 
regimental strength with little or no warning. Whether or not 
the 30fcth Div is in, or moving toward SVK, the DRV has a 
‘doorstep* capability to reinforce the VC with sizable forces. 

"ARVE forces on the other hand are already experiencing 
difficulty in coping with this increased VC capability. De¬ 
sertion rates are inordinately high. Battle losses have been 
higher than expected; in fact, four ARV1I battalions have been 
rendered ineffective by VC action in the I and II Corps zones. 
Therefore, effective fighting strength of many infantry and 
ranger battalions is unacceptably low. As a result, AHVH 
troops are beginning to show signs of reluctance to assume 
the offensive and in seme cases their steadfastness under 
fire is coming into doubt.' In order to bring existing bat¬ 
talions up to acceptable battlefield strength, it will be 
necessary tc declare at least a temporary moratorium on the 
activation of new battalions. Thus, the GVE/VC force ratios 
upon which we based our estimate of the situation in March 
•• have taken an adverse trend. You will recall that I recom¬ 
mended the deployment of a U.S. division in II Corps to cover 



the period of the RVTIA? buildup and to "weight the force ratios 
in that important area. We assumed at that tine that the ARVN 
battalions would be brought to full strength by now and that 
the force buildup would proceed on schedule. Neither of these 
assume ion s has materialized. 


"The problem of low battlefield strength in ARVN has forced 
us to plan the use of personnel now training in 11 new battalions 
as fillers for old battalions. In effect, these 11 battalions 
will be deferred and during the period from mid-July to early 
November no new ARVN battalions will become available. Thus the' 
gap to be filled is both deeper and wider. 

"In summary, the force ratios continue to change in favor of 
the VC. I believe that the DRV will commit whatever forces it 
deems necessary to tip the balance and that the GVN cannot stand 
up successfully to this kind of pressure without reinforcement. 
•Even if DRV VC intentions are debatable, their capabilities must 
be acknowledged and faced. Additionally, it is prudent to con¬ 
sider possible enemy air action, leading to significant escala¬ 
tion and a broadening of the arena of conflict. We must be 
prepared to face such a contingency. 


"In order to cope with the situation outlined above, I see 
no course of action open to us except to reinforce our efforts 
in SVK with additional U.S. or Third Country forces as rapidly 
as is practical during the critical weeks ahead. Additionally, 
studies must continue and plans developed to deploy even greater 
forces, if and when required, to attain our objectives or counter 
enemy initiatives. Ground forces deployed to selected areas 
along the coast ar.d inland will be used both offensively and de¬ 
fensively. U.S. ground troops are gaining experience and thus 
far have performed well. Although they have not yet engaged the 
enemy in strength, I am convinced that U.S. troops with their 
energy, mobility, and firepower can successfully take the fight 
to the VC. The basic purpose of the additional deployments 
recommended below is to give us a substantial and hard hitt ing 
j/offen/sive capability on the ground to convince the VC that 
they cannot win...." 


There were some who thought C0MU5MA.CV's assessment of the situation- 
was a bit precipitous, 16 / but the dissenters were effectively silenced 
the following week as the Viet Cong attacked the aforementioned Special 
Forces camp and the adjoining district headquarters at Dong Xoai. ARVN 
reinforcements were committed piecemeal to the fray a nd were devoured by 
the enemy, who was on the scene with better-than two regiments of troops. 
The battle, which lasted for five days and nearly saw the commitment of 
the U.S. 173rd Airborne Brigade to bail the ARVN out, marked the bitterest 
fighting of the war to date. 



The GVN casualties of the second week in June were twice as high as 
any previous week of the war. The VC casualties, which were reported to 
exceed the ARVII total of 1,672, were a mute testimony to the enemy's re¬ 
generative capability and to his willingness to pay a heavy price in 
order to destroy the GVN's fighting power. 17/ The success of his efforts 
so far was made explicit on the 26th of June when COMUSMACV rated 5 ARVN 
regiments and 9 separate battalions combat ineffective. At the end of May 
the figure had been 2 regiments and 3 battalions. 32 / 

By mid-June 1965, the Viet Cong summer offensive was in full stride. 
Shifting the emphasis away from the areas of their early successes on the 
periphery of "Hop Tac" and in the southern portion of I Corps, they began 
the long-expected offensive in the highlands of II Corps. On the 25th of 
June the district headquarters at Tou Morong in Kontum Province was in¬ 
vested and then taken by an enemy force said to be a PAVN regiment rein¬ 
forced with seme Viet Cong troops. 19/ Other remote district headquarters 
ceme under enemy pressure in the ensuing weeks until by 7 July a total of 
. six of them had been abandoned or overrun. The Viet Cong were systematically 
forcing the GVN to yield what little control it still exercised in rural 
areas outside the Mekong Delta. 


Summing up the situation at the end of the week of lh July, the CIA 
said: "The initiative and momentum of military operations continue in 
favor of the Viet Cong. The impact of Viet Cong operations is being felt 
not only, by the RVGAP but by the nation's internal economy as well. 

Nothing this week points to the EV1I wresting the initiative from the VC♦ "20/ 


A major part of counterinsurgency thinking and planning in early 1965 
was based on the concept of force ratios. In order to defeat the insurgent, 
it was thought necessary to have a preponderance of force in favor of the 
GVN of somewhere around 10 to 1. 21/ The actual ratio for that tine period 
was considerably less than 10 to 1 and was inclining in favor of the insur¬ 
gents. In order to redress the situation, General Westmoreland advocated 
accelerating the build-up of the RVNAP. 22/ To accomplish this, he said, 
measures to increase induction and to curtail the shocking rates of deser¬ 
tion would have to be found. Unfortunately, any build-up strategy was 
obviated by the events of late May-early June. General Westmoreland informed 
CHiCPAC on 7 June that the HVEA3? build-up was to be suspended until November 
and that trainees would be used as fillers in heavily attrited units. 23/ 

If force ratios still were of paramount importance, then reinforcements for 
the GVN side would have to come from other than domestic Vietnamese sources. 

The enemy side of the force ratio 'was open to question since histori¬ 
cally Viet Cong strength tended to be understated. The enemy order of 
battle as reported on 17 March I9S5 was as follows: 2 hf 


Confirmed strength — 37,000 Regular Troops 

100,000 Irregulars and Guerrillas (approx) 

5 Regimental Headquarters 
50 Battalions 
145 Separate Companies 
35 Separate Platoons 

All of these figures reflected substantial increases over the previous 
year. In fact, the confirmed strength had risen no less than 33$ since 
1964. After the Viet Cong had demonstrated rather bluntly that the 
March 1965 statistics were a trifle conservative, the - order of battle was 
revised and on 21 July appeared as follows: 25/ 

Confirmed strength — 53,000 Regular Troops 

100,000 Irregulars and Guerrillas (no change 
from previous figure which was itself 
an estimate) 

10 Regional Headquarters 
72 Battalions 
192 Separate Companies 
101 Separate Platoons 

In light of subsequent information, even the above estimate, gloomy as it 
was, understated the enemy strength. Opposing the Viet Ceng forces were 
the RVIiAF Regular, Regional, and Popular Forces totaling some 570,000 men 
and boasting at best 133 infantry-type battalions. 26/ At a quick glance, 
the force ratios in' July were seen to be about 3.8 to 1 in favor of the 
GVH in manpower (with the RYN Police and some paramilitary forces such as 
the Armed Combat Youth not being counted and about 1.9 to 1 in favor of the 
GVH in maneuver battalions. Undoubtedly the force ratios as seen in mid -1965 
were far from optimum for theoretical counterinsurgency operations. 

C. Pacification 

The program to pacify, or extend government control over, the 
countryside never really recovered from the political turmoil of 1964 and 
early 1965 . The 1965 master plan for "Rural Reconstruction" (one of many 
such euphemisms) was not approved by the RVNAF High Command until after 
the first quarter of the year.' 27/ Situation reports, both MACV an d CIA, 
described incremental plusses and minuses in what was obviously overall a 
stalled program.* 

, ■ 

On 6 April, a MACV military spokesman gave the following answers 
to questions from the Dress after a presentation summing 15 ) the month of 
March 1965 : 28/ 




* 
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"Q. Have the figures on VC control of territory and popu¬ 
lation changed, appreciably? A. The statistic that counts is ' 
people, and in the month of March the statistics that are here 
do not have percentiles. 

m 

If \ 

Q. Can you give us figures on the number of people 
brought under government control in January and in March — or 
• to the closest month? A. It's not significant. I'd say it was 
a slow gain basically in the Hop Tac area. Any place else, you've 
had a trade-off. 

"Q. Would it be a fair assumption to say that, outside of 
Hop Tac the government held its own? A. In the overall, held 
its own. 

"Q. There was no significant progress, then. The government 
held its own? A. That's correct.' 

"Q. It was a stalemate, then? A. Ho, I wouldn't call it a 
stalemate. I don't consider the fact that you pacified, or 
asserted control over 20 additional hamlets which might house 
as many as six or seven thousand people a stalemate. 

"Q. At the same time we lost... A. No, you misunderstand 
me...the losses and the gains were counter balanced outside the 
Hop Tac area. In the Hop Tac area, there were gains." 

. m 

CIA and MACV Situation Reports contained the following observations, on 
pacification: . " 

CIA Monthly Report, 21 January 1965: 

"Pacification on a nationwide basis, has generally been stalled for 
the past month. Although there axe pacification plans in effect in all 
provinces (except Con Son Island), there has been little significant 
progress; in seme areas there has been an appreciable deterioration of. 
governmental control. Even though South Vietnamese officials report con¬ 
tinuing progress in the high priority Hop Tac effort around Saigon, it 
remains to be seen whether these are more than paper achievements. To 
date there has been no major effort by the Viet Cong, to strike at areas 
which are now claimed as "secure," and therefore the validity of govern¬ 
ment claims remains untested. The Viet -Cong have increased their numbers 
and the tempo of their operations in areas adjacent to Hop Tac and what 
is apparently an attempt to draw off government forces committed to this 
major pacification effort." 

I 

CIA Monthly Report, 17 February 1965 : 

* 

"Nationwide, the pacification effort has barely moved ahead since 
1 January; there has been a serious deterioration in some areas, mainly 
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the I and II Corps. The slowdown in the pace of pacification is due to 
several factors which include: the preoccupation of seme senior com¬ 
manders with Saigon politics, the Tet holiday period, and YC strength, 
which in some areas has forced the GVH military forces in~o static or 
defensive roles." 

i ' 

MACV Monthly Evaluation Report for February 1965 : 

"The only pacification progress during February was registered in 
Hop Tac and other areas of HI Corps, while other sections of the country 
either held earlier gains or showed deterioration. Contributing factors 
were increased VC activity, especially in the I and n Corps and the 
administrative confusion associated with the attempted coup of 19 February.' 
At month's end, the 1965 pacification plans were still undergoing a review, 
with the result that pacification funds had not yet been released to the 
provinces. A stopgap allocation of 3 million $VN per province was made by 
the Hew Rural Life Directorate to permit programs to continue pending 
release of regular funds. Even so, many province chiefs are reluctant to 
push forward without more specific authorization and direction from higher 
authorities." 


MACV Monthly Evaluation Reuort for March 1565: 

■ ' ■ ’ 1111 ‘ 11 1 — " ■■'■■■■ . . I I I I 

"Although there was a lull in VC activity during the last half of the 
month, field commanders failed to capitalize on the situation and pursue 
pacification goals vigorously. During the month the pacification generally 
experienced regression in I and H CTZ while parts of III and IV Corps 
recorded slow but steady progress.* In the Hop Tac area consistent gains 
were recorded throughout the month." 

CIA Weekly Report, 24 March 1$65 : 

"Pacification efforts during the past week remained stalled through¬ 
out most of the country. Some progress was seen in II Corps in pacifica¬ 
tion efforts." 


MACV Monthly Evaluation for April 15o5: 

m 

"Despite Improved psychological conditions and the continued lull in 
VC activity, there was little .tangible evidence of progress in rural re¬ 
construction during the month.. .Overall, the slow but steady progress in 
III and IV Corps was offset by losses in I and H Corps. Contributing 
factors to this standstill were the GVN delay in approving provincial 
budgets and a continued lack of aggressiveness in operations directly 
supporting rural reconstruction. There, was no appreciable increase in 
the number of refugees this month and.relief measures taken by the 
Minister of Social Welfare and the province chiefs appear to be progress- 
. ing satisfactorily, particularly in Binh Dinh and Quang Kgai provinces." 
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The sole "bright spot in all of this was the highly touted "Hop Tac" pro¬ 
gram which concentrated resources, human and material, on a few key 
provinces around the capital of Saigon. A lot of favorable things ware 
"being said about Hop Tac. McGeorge Bundy told the President in an 
apparently pivotal memorandum dated 7 February 1965 that although 
American air power would have to bemused to buy time for us to break 
the Viet Ceng hold on the countryside, the Hop Tac program offered 
hope for the future. 29/ (See Section I.A. in the Study on The 
Ee-enphasis of Pacification.) During that 6th of April press conference, 
the MACV spokesman told the press that "Hop Tac continues to move along 
a plus curve..." 30/ 

Even without the dogged optimism, it is difficult in the absence of 
hard data to accurately assess the real situation in the countryside in 
early 1$65, or to tell how much of the Hop Tac program was merely bluster 
and bravado. In regard to the latter, the Secretary of Defense sent to 
the Chairman of the JCS on 4 June 1965 the following query: "How did 
the Viet Cong mobilize a battalion to attack Binh Chanh district town 
only 10 miles from Saigon in the center of the Hop Tac area?" 31/ 
Whatever the case, the pacification program was overtaken by events of 
May and June. Prior to this, the II Corps, including the coastal pro¬ 
vinces of Phu Yen and Binh Dinh and .all of the highland provinces, was 
already in trouble. 32/ 

D. Economic Situation 


The staple food of the Vietnamese is rice, and Vietnam has in 
time of peace traditionally been an exporter of that commodity. The 
Viet Cong campaigned to control the countryside where the rice is grown 
and the routes of communication, land and water, over which it is moved 
to market. They were so successful that by 1965 the GVK was forced to 
contemplate massive imports of rice in order to feed the population and 
help stabilize prices. To illustrate the scope of the problem, the 
following statistics show rice exports from the district of Thanh Phu to 
the capital of its province Kien Hoa, one of the richest of the provinces 
in the Mekong Delta: 33/ 


Metric tons of paddy rice exported from Thanh Phu to Kien Hoa 
1960-1965: 


I960" 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 


1,815 tons 
2,609 tons 
2,491 tons 
2,451 tons 
1,033 tons 
745 tons 


By early 1965 the current crop of Delta rice had already been 
harvested, and it was obvious that the Viet Cong were not going to allow 


it to reach the urban markets. 3y the end of 1965 the retail price 
indices shoved that for middle and vorking class families ij\ Saigon 
the cost of food was 4l£ higher than a year earlier. The general price 
index, not including rent, for vorking class families vas 3y> higher 
and for the middle class, 30ja higher. 34/ The upsurge in overt enemy 
military activity in May and June vas accompanied by a ma^or campaign 
to interfere Kith GV3 lines of communication. Highway One and the rail¬ 
way which parallel one another through the coastal provinces in I and II 
Corps were both cut in numerous places. The road from Saigon to Da lat‘, 
•over which moved much vegetable produce, was constantly harassed. 3y 
the end of May, the town of Ben Cat in 3inh Duong Province KW of Saigon 
vas isolated. 35/ In May the Viet Cong cut the Dahhiem-to-Saigon power- 
line and effectively prevented its repair. 36/ 


Through increased control in the agricultural producing areas, 
very effective harassment of the primary means of ccmmunic at ion within 
the GVH, and selective application of military pressure, the Viet Cong 
were waging a very successful campaign aimed at grinding the economy 
of the GVH to a halt. 


There wasn’t much the GVH could do about it. The 11 battalions 

« «■ •** * 

of the RVKAF General Reserve were being "whipsawed" back ana forth react¬ 
ing to enemy military activity. By June the Reserve was already so 
heavily committed that there was little additional combat power available 
to the GVH with which to influence a rapidly deteriorating situation, 
military and economic. 37/ 


H. The Brief Tenure of the Strategy of Security 

ft 

A. Security as a Rationale 


The rationale that got two Marine BLT’s into Da I.ang in March 
1965, which was publicly announced and which caused surprisingly little 
outcry, was plausibly advanced on several subsequent occasions as 
additional troops were deployed to various locations in Vietnam. Whether 
or not it was publicly offered as a rationale, the strategy of deploying 
troops for the security of bases was short-lived. The Marines hardly had 
their feet dry when several proposals were brought forward to get U.S. 
troops actively engaged in the ground war. These proposals, the first of 
which followed close on General Johnson’s return from his Vietnam inspec¬ 
tion trip of 5-12 March, 38/ were the center of much private debate in 
the spring and early summer of 1965. That debate went on largely behind 
the scene while the American public was in ignorance of the proceedings. 
The strategy of security effectively became a dead letter on the first 
of April, but the change in strategy was not revealed publicly until the 
8th and 9th of June. ..... 



B* ITSC Meetings of 1-2 April 1965 

On the 17th of 1-larch., General Westmoreland sought Ambassador 
Taylor's concurrence in a proposal to deploy an additional USKC BIT to 
Phu Bai near Hue on the northern coast in I Corps. Westmoreland wanted 
to cut down seme of the density of aircraft at Da Hang by moving heli¬ 
copters to the strip at Phu Bai. The Marine BLT vas needed to protect 

that strip. 39/ Taylor cabled to Washington: (EKBTEL 3003» 18 Mar 65 ) . 

♦ 

"General Westmoreland has just sought my concurrence in 
Ms recommendation for the landing of the Third BIT of the 
9th KEB at Phu Bai for the purpose of protecting the 8th RRU 
and the air strip there. He intends to move helicopters from 
Da Hang to the strip and thereby reduce field congestion at 
Da Hang. Because of the nilitary advantages of thus rounding 
out the KE3, I have no reluctance in agreeing to the merit 
of his recommendation which, of course, should receive the 
concurrence of the GVN after that of Washington. 

"This proposal for introducing the BLT is a reminder of 
the strong likelihood of additional requests for increases 
in U.S. ground combat forces in SVH. Such requests nay come 
from the U.S. side, from the G7II side or from both. All o.f 
us here are keenly aware of the GVW trained, nilitary manpower 
shortage which will exist throughout l$o5 and which probably 
can be rectified only in part by an accelerated mobilization. 

We will soon have to decide whether to try to get by with 
inadequate indigenous forces or to supplement them with Third 
Country troops, largely if not exclusively U.S. This matter 
was discussed with General Johnson during his recent visit 
who no doubt has raised it following his return to Washing¬ 
ton. This message examines the pros and cons of such an 
action — specifically defined as the introduction of a U.S. 
division (appropriately modified) into. SVH. 

"The purpose of introducing of a division would be pri¬ 
marily to relieve the present shortage of ARVH units either 
by replacing ARVH in the defense of key installations or by 
engaging in active operations against the VC in conjunction 
with ARVtr. Such a reinforcement would allow a strengthening 
of military efforts in the I and II Corps areas where the 
situation is deteriorating and would give a boost to GVH 
morale, military and civilian. Likewise, it should end any 
talk of a possible U.S. withdrawal and convince Hanoi of the 
depth of our resolve to see this t hin g through to a success¬ 
ful conclusion. 

"TMs statement of the purpose of introducing a U.S. 
division is, in effect-, a tabulation of the arguments in 
favor of so doing. However, there are counter arguments 
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021 the other side of the case* The introduction of aU.S* 
division obviously increases U.S. involvement in the counter¬ 
insurgency ^ exposes greater forces and invites greater losses. 

It will raise sensitive command questions with our GW allies 
and may encourage them to an attitude of "let the United 
States do it." It will increase our vulnerability to Com¬ 
munist propaganda and Third Country criticism as we appear 
to assume the old French role of alien colonizer and con¬ 
queror. Finally * there is considerable doubt that the number 
of GVN forces which our action would relieve would have any 

great significance in reducing the manpower gap. 

. 

•* 

X 

"It is possible to reach a conclusion with regard to the 
overall merit of this action without first examining in some 
detail the possible missions which could be- assigned a U.S. 
division. There are two obvious possibilities; the first, 
the assi gnmen t of the division to one or more of the provinces 
of the high plateau where the climate is good, the terrain 
relatively open, and the Montagnard population more readily 
distinguishable from the alien Viet Cong. Here, our forces 
could utilize their mobility and firepower effectively and make 
an important contribution in cutting off the growing infiltra¬ 
tion into and through this area. For the most part, the 
Montagaards are friendly to the U.S. and our forces would thus 

be operating in a relatively friendly environment. 

♦ . 

• * 

"Cn the other hand* such a mission in the highlands would 

place our forces in an area with highly exposed lines of com¬ 
munication leading to the coast. Their location in this area 
would create serious logistic problems because of the diffi¬ 
culty of the movement of land transport through areas infested 
by the Viet Cong. There would be problems both of reinforce¬ 
ment and of withdrawal because of this precariousness of land 
communications. Finally 3 the GVU may question the introduc¬ 
tion of sizeable U.S. forces into the Montagnard area where 
we have often been accused of favoring the Montagnards over 
the Vietnamese and of encouraging Montagnards separatism. 

i - 

"The ;other role which has been suggested for U.S. ground 
forces is the occupation and defense of key enclaves along ■ 
the coasi; such as Quang Ngai, Q,ui Nhon, Tuy Hop. and Nha Trang. 
Such a disposition would have the advantage of placing our 
forces in areas of easy access and egress with minimum logis¬ 
tic problems associated with supply and maintenance. The 
presence ‘of our troops would assure the defense of these im¬ 
portant key axeas and would relieve some GVU forces for em¬ 
ployment 1 elsevhere. The troops would not be called upon to 
engage ih counterinsurgency operations except in their own 
local defense and hence would be exposed to minimum losses. 
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"On the other hand, they would he engaged in a rather 
inglorious static defensive mission unappealing to them, and 
unimpressive in the eyes of the Vietnamese. Operating in 
major population areas would maximize the points of contact' 
with Vietnamese and hence maximize the possible points of 
friction. The division would he badly fragmented to the 
extent that its command, control and supervision would be 
awkward. 

"The foregoing analysis leads me to the following tenta¬ 
tive conclusions. First, it is not desirable to introduce 
a U.S. division into South Vietnam unless there are clear 
and tangible advantages outweighing the numerous disadvan¬ 
tages, many of which have been noted above. One must make 
a definite determination of the numbers and types of GVU 
forces relieved by the introduction of the U.S. unit and 
thus the effect of the increased U.S. presence in closing 
the manpower gap of 1965. Obviously, our division would 
make some contribution but it remains to be proved that it 
will be sufficient to reverse the downward trend and give 
such a lift to the GVN forces that they would perform better 
by the stimulation of the U.S. presence rather than worse in 
a mood of relaxation at passing the Viet Cong burden to the 
U.S. 


"If the evidence of the probable effectiveness of this 
U.S. contribution is convincing, then the matter of mission 
becomes the primary question. The inland mission in the 
highlands is clearly the more ambitious and, if well done, 
will make a greater contribution during the present critical 
period. On the other hand, it is the more exposed and even 
permits one to entertain the possibility of a kind of Dien 
Bien Phu if the coastal provinces should collapse and our 
forces were cut off from the coast except by air. 

"The coastal enclave mission is safer, simpler but less 
impressive and less productive than the inland mission. The 
contrast of the pros and cons of the two suggests the de¬ 
sirability of reexamining the question to see whether the 
advantages of the inland disposition could not be combined 
in same way with the retention of a base coastal area, linked 
with a position inland. In any case, considerable additional 
study is required before we are prepared to make a recommen¬ 
dation either fear the introduction of a division or for the 
assignment of its mission. In the meantime, we should be 
giving much thought both in South Vietnam and in Washington 
as to the right course of action ^Tf j and when this issue 
becomes pressing — as it shortly will." 
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CINCPAC forwarded General Westmoreland's Phu Bai proposal to the JCS on 

19 March and further recommended that the remainder of the 9th ME3, one 
BUT plus headquarters elements, "be landed at Da Nang within a month in 
order to consolidate command and control and build up the defense of 
that base. 4o/ The JCS recommended both measures to the Secretary of 
Defense on 25 March, 4l/ and they were discussed by the National 
Security Council and Ambassador Taylor during the latter's visit to 
the United States in late March-early April 1565. The President him¬ 
self, ir> National Security Action Memorandum 328, approved the deploy¬ 
ment of those two BBT's and at the same tine, by changing the Marines* 
mission to include offensive operations, he ended the strategy of 
security. 42/ (For- full text of NSAM 328, see page 124.) 

NSAM 328 is a pivotal document. It marks the acceptance by 
the President of the United States of the concept that U.S. troops 
would engage in offensive ground operations against Asian insurgents. 

It indicates as well the anxiety of the President — his decision to 
proceed very slowly and carefully so that U.S. policy should appear to 
be wholly consistent. Thus, the President only approved the deployment 
of two Marine BLT's, although he was doubtless aware of a JCS proposal 
favored by the Secretary of. Defense and forwarded by the Ch? **<* on 

20 March, which called for the deployment of a three division ^ tree, 
two U.S. and one Korean, 43/ At the President's request, all NSC 
members were admonished in NSAM 328 not to allow the release of any 
premature publicity for the actions dealing with the Marines and their 
mission. As a result, the change of mission was not publicised until 
it crept out almost by accident in a State Department release on 

8 June. 44/ 

Nor was the change of mission clearly defined in NSAM 328. 

The Marine BLT's were to be permitted more active use "under conditions 
to be established and approved by the Secretary of Defense in consulta¬ 
tion with the Secretary of State" 45/ and, of course, their new mission 
was subject to the approval of the GVN. During his return trip to 
Saigon, Ambassador Taylor sent the following cable to the State Depart¬ 
ment: 46/ 


"In Washington discussions of new Marine mission in Da Nang- 
Phu Bai area, it was my understanding that SecDef would provide 
text of revised mission. If no guidance beyond language of 
reftel ^Deptel 2184 containing the summarized guidance/ is to 
be provided by Washington, I propose to describe the new mis¬ 
sion to Quat as the use of Marines in a mobile counterinsurgency 
role in the vicinity of Da Nang for the Improved protection of 
that base and also in a strike role as a reserve in support of 
ARYN operations anywhere within fifty miles of the base. This 
latter employment would follow acquisition of experience on 
local counterinsurgency missions." 



It is pretty clear, then, that the President intended, after the early 
April KiSC meetings, to cautiously and carefully experiment with U.S. 
forces in offensive roles. There was sober awareness that the North 
Vietnamese were not going to.quit and that the U.S. was well on its 
way to being committed on the ground. The Rolling Thunder program, 
if it was going to bear any fruit at all, certainly was not going to 
do so in the next few months. 

The U.S. decision-makers really were on what Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of Defense McNaughton described as "the horns of a tr Henna." ' 

While addressing General Johnson's proposals for action in South Vietnam, 
McNaughton jotted down some notes on 2k March which accurately described 
the predicament facing the U.S. Government. The question, according to 
McNaughton, was: "Can the situation inside South Vietnam be bottomed out 
(a) without extreme measures against the DRV and' (b) without deployment 
of large numbers of U.S. (and 3rd Country) combat troops inside SVH?" 
McNaughton*s answer was "perhaps, but probably no." Because that was 
the case, he went on, the U.S. was faced with the "trilemma." Policy 
appeared to be drifting even though there was consensus that present 
action probably would not preyent collapse of the GVN. All three choices 
for remedial action so far presented had been rejected. These choices 
were (l) will-breaking strikes against the DRV which risked escalation 
flash and were thus too risky, (2) large U.S. troop input which raised 
the old spectre of an Asian land war and recalled memories of the French 
defeat, and (3) exit from the scene through negotiation which insured, 
because of the current situation, humiliation of the U.S. kj/ The 
alternatives, as described above by Nr. McNaughton, went into the 
National Security Council discussions which took place during the Am¬ 
bassador's visit. What came out of those discussions was NSAM 328 and 
the decision to proceed ahead very slowly*with ground force involvement. 

• 

Missing from NSAM 328 was the elucidation of a unified, coherent 
strategy. Ambassador Taylor, among others, had raised the question as to 
whether or not Western troops could fight effectively in Vietnam. No one 
could forget the French failure, and the Ambassador's reservations re¬ 
ceived due attention. Before devising a strategy for the use of U.S. 
ground forces, however, it was deemed necessary to experiment with small 
numbers of them to see how they would do. There was time to indulge the 
luxury of a leisurely build-up. The situation was bad, but currently the 
GVN was doing a bit better, and nothing pointed to imme diate collapse. 

The early April NSC meetings signalled the beginning of an 
enclave strategy. U.S. forces would operate within strictly limited 
boundaries (originally not to exceed 50 miles from base) and would have 
their backs to the sea. No Dien Bien Phu's would be presented for the 
enemy to exploit as supplies and reinforcements could be brought in with 
ease over sea IOC's controlled entirely by the U.S. Navy. As a corollary 
the U.S. forces could be withdrawn with equal ease should the situation 
so dictate. 


% 

. Although 25SLAM 328 only approved 2 Marine Biff’s for deployment to 
Vietnam, there was also included an 18-20,000 nan increase in U.S. forces 
in order to "fill out existing units and supply needed logistic personnel." 
hQ/ Just what .the President’s intent was in approving that number of 
personnel became the subject of some debate. The Secretary of Defense on 
21 April told the President that 11,000 of the approved increase was to 
augment various existing forces while a further 7>000 were logistic troops 
to Support "previously approved forces." ksf According to a menomndum 
from McNaughtcn to Vance dated 5 May, the JCS misconstrued the add-ons to • 
mean logistic build-up for coastal enclaves and the possible later intro¬ 
duction of two to three divisions. 50/ It isn’t entirely clear from the 

documents exactly what the President did have in mind for the support 
troop add-ons. What is clear, however, and was made explicit in a memo¬ 
randum from the Secretary of Defense to the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, on 5 April was that the JCS were continuing to plan for the earliest, 
possible introduction of two to three divisions into EVN. 51/ The .Am¬ 
bassador indicated to the State Department in a cable on 12 April that he' 
too thought the 1-3-20,CC0 man increase was for something more than those 
forces already approved. Taylor said: 


"I have been following with interest the logistic studies 
which are going cn at PACCM and MACV in anticipation of the 
possible introduction of several divisions into SVN. Several 
comments occur to me which are passed on for what they are 
worth. There appears to be no question about the need for 
the 13,000-20,000 logistic build-up (the Category A force) 
recommended by General Westmoreland. The introduction of 
this force has beer, approved and should be implemented as 
rapidly as the elements can be moved and MACV can accept 
them. I an surprised to learn from MACV that May 1 is the 
earliest date for the arrival of the engineer element which 
paces the rate of arrival of the other components. If pos¬ 
sible, this date should be advanced. 


"The Category A package will provide support for about 
50,000 U.S. personnel in-ccuntry, i.e., the present strength 
plus the additional Marines now landing in the Da Hang-Hue 
area and will permit some preliminary work in anticipation of 
the arrival of additional U.S. forces. To make any signifi¬ 
cant progress toward the establishment of a logistic base to 
support additional forces, it will be necessary to bring in 
rapidly about 5>CC0 more engineers (above those in Category A). 
MACV estimates they could arrive about August 1 (if the Cate¬ 
gory A engineers arrive on May l). I would concur in the - 
desirability of this reinforcement, feeling that these engi¬ 
neers can be very useful in SVH whether or not we ever intro¬ 
duce additional divisions.” 


Taylor went on in the same cable (as though he were si 
of the meetings which led to the KSAM): 


huh 


ing up the results 
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"With regard to the imminence of the need for those 
divisions, I do not share the fear that the I and II Corps 
areas are about to fall apart which is expressed in some of 
the traffic bearing on the logistic build-up. In any case, 
if a debacle is going to take place in the next feu months, 
the time factors developed in the logistic studies indicate 
that very little advance logistic preparation can be made in 
time. In such an unlikely contingency, U.S. combat reinforce¬ 
ments will have to .deploy concurrently with their logistic 
units and build their base as they go. 

"While recognizing the importance of the current studies 
in- developing the logistic facts of life as they bear on the 
reinforcement of SVN, I hope that they do not interfere with 
essential work in preparation for less ambitious but more 
probable developments. It was my understanding in Washington 
that, if the Marines demonstrate effectiveness in operating 
out of Da Hang in an offensive counterinsurgency role, other 
offensive enclaves may be established, along the coast and 
garrisoned with brigade-sized contingents for employment 
similar to the Marines. General Westmoreland is very anxious 
to establish such a force as soon as possible in the Bien 
Hoa-Vung Tau area. Qui Khon is also well situated for similar 
purposes. I would recommend that logistic preparations be 
initiated at once to permit each of these two areas to receive 
a U.S. brigade. Whatever is done for this purpose will assist 
in accommodating any larger forces which may be subsequently 
introduced. It is important that this lesser program be 
carried out rapidly enough to make a contribution to the situ¬ 
ation which is now unfolding. This requires rapid action. "52/ 

C. The Additional Marines Land 


From the Uth through the lhth of April the two Marine BIZE's ' 
approved by the President in NS AM 328 were deployed to Hue/Phu Bai and 
Da Nang. Their landing brought the total number of U.S. maneuver 
battalions in South Vietnam to four, all Karines. Although security 
was no longer the only authorized mission for these units, it certainly 
was their primary mission. The Marines, set about consolidating and 
developing their two coastal base areas, and, although they pushed their 
patrol perimeters out beyond their tactical wire and thereby conducted 
active rather than passive defense, they did not engage in any offensive 
operations in support of ARVN for the next few months. (Major General 
"Bip n Collins, CG III MAF, was on the scene w.iile ABVH was being beaten 
at Ba Gia at the end of May, and his Marine troops were almost committed 
to that fight). 53/ 

* 

* 

D. Westmoreland Tried to Slide the 173-d in for Security 

As a kind of postscript to the strategy of security, it was used 
by General Westmoreland as justification for an attempt to get some Army 
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ground troops on the stage in early April. Westmoreland had recommended 
in March that a separate Army Brigade (possibly the 173rd) be deployed to 
the Bien Koa/Vung Tau areas "in order to secure vital U.S. installations." 
That recommendation accompanied Westmoreland’s request for up to two 
divisions of forces and was contained in his "Commander 1 s Estimate of the 
Situation," which will be considered later in some detail. 54/ On the 
Uth of April, Westmoreland cabled CH'ICPAC that he understood from news 
of the Taylor meetings in Washington that the requested divisions of 
forces were not immediately in the offing, nevertheless, Westmoreland 
wanted a brigade in the Bien Hoa-Vung Tau area because "it was as neces¬ 
sary from a purely military standpoint as the deployments in the Da Kang- 
Phu Bai area which have already won acceptance." (Security of Bien Hoa/ 
Vung Tau was not all COMUSMACV had in mind, however, for the same message 
mentioned the need to offset a Viet Cong threat embodied in two regiments 
and two separate battalions perched on the eastern flank of III Corps. 

He also wanted a light reserve force which could be airlifted to the 
Central Hif&lands in case of emergency.) 55/ 

The 173rd, a two-battalion airborne brigade, was then located 
in Okinawa. It constituted CHICPAC’s airmobile reserve. When an 
earlier attempt had been made to deploy the 173rd to Da Kang in place of 
the Marines, CUICPAC had stringently opposed the removal of his only 
quick-reaction force. 56/ 

What followed General Westmoreland’s request of 11 April, a re- 
ouest that Ambassador Tavlor "had noted," was a raoid-fire series of 
cables, proposals, and false starts which, if nothing else, indicated 
that Washington was well ahead of Saigon in its planning and in its 
anxiety. The first event in the chain was a planning conference held 
in Honolulu 8-10 April and attended by representatives of PACOM and the 
Joint Staff. The conferees recommended the deployment of the 173rd and, 
in deference to CIKCPAC ’s concern for his airmobile reserve, they also 
recommended that the 173rd be replaced by another brigade from CONUS as 
soon as practicable. 57/ The JCS ordered on l4 April that the 173rd be 
deployed temporarily to Bien Hoa/Vung Tau for security of air operations • 
and logistical bases and at the same time tasked CH’CSTRIKE to provide a 
brigade to replace the 173rd. 53/ 

« 

The decision to deploy the 173rd apparently caught the Ambassador 
flatfooted, for he had quite obviously not been privy to it. He cabled 

the State Department on the l4th and said: 59/ 

* < 

"I have, just learned by the reference JCS message to CINCPAC 
that the immediate deployment of the 173rd Airborne Brigade to 
■ 31 eh Hoa-Vung Tau has apparently been approved. This comes as a 
complete surprise in view of the understanding reached in Wash¬ 
ington that we would experiment with the Marines in a counterin¬ 
surgency role before bringing in other U.S. contingents......... 
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This decision seemed sound to me at the time and continues to 
appear so. I recommend that this deployment be held up until 
we can sort out all natters relating to it.” 

Whatever was motivating those in Washington who had decided to make this 
deployment, the Ambassador held the trump card as he had to clear the 
move with the GVW before the troops could come in. The Prime Minister 
had not "been told at this juncture about the proposed landing of more 
U.S. troops, and Taylor informed his superiors on 17 April that he did 
not intend to tell Q,uat without clearer guidance explaining Washington’s 
intentions. 60/ 

» 

That Washington was determined, with the President’s sanction, to 
go beyond what had been agreed to and formalized in KSAM 328 was manifested 
unmistakably in a cable sent under joint Defense/State auspices by Mr. 

McN aught on to the Ambassador on 15 April. 6l/ That message, which will 
be treated in detail in a later section, contained the following preamble: 
"Highest authority believes the situation in South Vietnam has been de- ' 
teriorating and that, in addition to actions against the North, something 
new must be added in the South to achieve victory. As steps to that end, 
we believe the following actions should be undertaken..." The message 
goes on to list seven specific actions including the deployment of "a 
brigade force" to Bien Eoa/Vung Tau "to act as a security force for our 
installations and also to participate in counterinsurgency combat opera¬ 
tions" according to plans to be prepared by General Westmoreland. 

* 

The documents do not reveal just exactly when Presidential 
sanction was obtained for the expanded scope of the above proposals. It 
is possible that the Ambassador nay have caught the Defense Department 
and the JCS in a little cart-befcre-the-horsemanship. The day following 
the order from the JCS to deploy the 173rd and the Ambassador’s reclama 
thereto, the JCS submitted a memorandum to the Secretary of Defense in 
which they addressed the Ambassador’s objection to the deployment and 
offered their own position, which was that "the U.S. had need of the 
173rd in Bien Eoa/Vung Tau to insure the security of air operations and 
logistics bases as had been recommended by COI-iUSMACV and by CIKCPAC in 
CIKCPAC to JCS DIG 132235Z April 1965." The 173rd was also needed, they 
said, for subsequent phasing into counterinsurgency operations. 62/ 

Whether or not the JCS wrote that memorandum with red faces, the Secretary 
of Defense dates approval for final deployment of the 173rd as of the 30th 
of April, which is considerably later. 63/ Even when the 173rd was 
finally ordered to deploy, it vent on a temporary duty basis. It remained 
in that ananolous status well into the summer of 1965> expecting any day 
to be recalled to Okinawa and replaced by another unit. The troops con¬ 
tinued to draw TDY pay, and their dependents remained at the permanent 
base on Okinawa instead of returning to the U.S. 64/ 

With the 173rd successfully held in abeyance, the principals took 
that issue, along with the seven points of the 15 April cable, to Honolulu, 
where a conference convened on 
ever popular enclave strategy. 


20 April and structured the outlines of the 

6k 


3. Security was the Primary Mission for Most of the Phase I Units 


The security of U.S. bases in mainland Southeast Asia may well 
have been dead as a basis for a strategy, but the bases nonetheless 
needed to be secured. The security rationale was consistently offered, 
along with other reasons, to justify the further deployment of ground 
combat units. In fact, looking back on the force deployments which 
were the main subject of this paper, the JCS in Kovember 1965 stated 
that 21 of the original hk "Phase I" U.S./3ri Country battalions, «hose 
deployment to Vietnam was accomplished in the latter half of 1965, were 
committed to base and installation security. 65/ 
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HI. The Strategy of Experimentation — Enclave Strategy 


A. Geography 

• • 

The geography of Vietnam lends itself to enclave thinking — 

that is., to operations based on coastal cities and with restricted 
extension of lines of communication inland. The central portion of 
Vietnam, encompassing the I and H Corps Tactical Zones and a portion 
of the III Corps, is long and narrow. The area near the coast is for 
the most part fairly flat and hospitable and contains the bulk of the 
population. The interior is mountainous and is sparsely populated 
throughout. In some places the mountains come right down to the coast, 
but the coastal plain is well defined for most of the length of Central 
Vietnam. Scattered along this coast are the mouths of numerous streams, 
each with a small delta which serves as an area for rice production and 
concentration of population, and as a focus for commercial activity. 

Several cities, such as Da Kang, Q,ui Hhon, and llha Trang, are 
located contiguous with the coastal population and have good deep water 
anchorages for ocean-going maritime activity. All three of these cities 
were, in early 1965, likely candidates for bases in an enclave strategy. 
There were other areas along the coast which did not have deep water 
anchorages but which were, nevertheless, readily accessible for amphib¬ 
ious resupply from the sea. Chu Lai, little more than a sandy hamlet, 
and Phu Bai fell into this category and were very much a part of enclave 
thinking. 

In between the central coast and the Mekong Delta — which 
itself offered no good coastal access and egress and hence was never a 
part of any enclave strategy — was the port of Vung Tau. Located at 
the end of the Cap St. Jacques peninsula and easily defended, Vung Tau 
was the logical alternative to the port of Saigon, access to which 
required a risky trip up the Saigon River from a point not far from 
Vung Tau. Vung Tau could be called the southern limit of a chain of 
coastal enclaves beginning with Hue/Phu Bai in I Corps. 

B. Development of the Strategy 

General Johnson, Chief of Staff of the Army, brought back from 
his March 1965 inspection trip to Vietnam the germ of an idea to estab¬ 
lish U.S. ground forces in coastal enclaves. The idea is included in 
one of two alternatives proposed by Johnson for the deployment of a 
U.S. division to Vietnam to supplant ARYII unii s in security missions and 
free them for offensive operations against the Viet Cong. One alterna¬ 
tive proposed sending the division to secure bases at Bien Hoa/Ton Son 
Nhut (near Saigon), Qui Khcn and Hha Trang (both coastal cities), and 
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Pleiku (in the highlands). The other alternative proposed the deploy¬ 
ment of a division to the highland provinces of Xontun, Pleiku, and 
Darlac. 66/ Significantly, the coastal city deployment and the second . 
alternative were the tvo principal contenders for the location of the 
1st Cavalry Division (Airmobile) debated later in the year. The second 
alternative was the one favored by both Johnson and JCS Chairman Wheeler. 67 / 

By far the most dogged protagonist of the enclave strategy was 
Ambassador Taylor. He was consistent in his opposition to the initial 
involvement of U..S, forces in ground combat. As he saw his position 
being eroded on that question, it would seem natural for him to have 
fallen back in an only slightly less conservative posture. 0n-l8 March 
1965 , in. a cable already quoted in its entirety in Section II, Taylor 
brought up the question of the deployment of a U.S. division and presented 
the highland and coastal enclave alternatives. While not backing either 
alternative’at that juncture, he did say that "the coastal enclave mis¬ 
sion is safer, simpler but less productive than the inland mission." In 
regard to the latter, he said: "The inland mission in the highlands is 
clearly the more ambitious and, if well done, will make a greater contri¬ 
bution during the present critical period. On the other hand, it is the 
more exposed ana even permits one to entertain the possibility of a kind 
of Dien Bien Fnu if the coastal provinces should collapse and our forces 
were cut off from the coast except by air." 63/ 


. The Ambassador received no response from Washington to the 
cable quoted above. He sent another one on the 27 th of March in which 
he reminded Washington that it was high time to make some decisions con¬ 
cerning U.S. strategy in Vietnam. According to Taylor, there were three 
choices: (l) to carry on with the present level of commitment and hope 
that Rolling Thunder would cause the DSv to cease its support, (2) to 
try and reverse the trend at least in a few key areas, and (3) to try 
and win as quickly as possible. If U.S. forces were to come, Taylor 
offered three alternatives for their mission: (l) defensive or offen¬ 
sive enclave, (2) territorial clear and hold, and ( 3 ) general reserve. 

For himself, Taylor preferred a combination of the offensive enclave 
plus reserve in case of an emergency. 69 / This was essentially the 
position that he carried into the NSC meetings in Washington of 1-2 April 

1965 . 


Ambassador Taylor met with Secretary McNamara and the JCS in 
Washington just prior to the NSC meetings. He was shown the JCS's plan 
to introduce three divisions of U.S. and Korean troops into Vietnam for 
combat operations against the Viet Cong. That plan, which Taylor was 
inclined to oppose but which had the qualified support of McNamara, was 
undoubtedly also a focus of discussion within the NSC. 70/ 

NSAM 328, the product of the NSC meetings of 1-2 April 1965 , 
had its primary focus on air action against the DRV and Laos. In 
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regard to that air activity the text of the MSAM said this: 

"Subject-to continuing review, the President approved 
the following general framework of continuing action against 
North Vietnam and la os: 

n We should continue roughly the present slowly ascending 
• tempo of ROLLING THUNDER operations, being prepared to add 
strikes in response to a higher rate of VC operations, or 
conceivably to slow the pace in the unlikely event VC slacked 
off sharply .for what appeared to be more than a temporary 
operational lull. 

•r 

"The target systems should continue to avoid the effective 
GCI range of KIGs. We should continue to vary the types of 
targets, stepping up attacks on lines of communication in the 
near future, and possibly moving in a few weeks to attacks on 
the rail lines north and northeast of Hanoi." 

And, also: 

"Air operation in Laos, particularly route blocking opera¬ 
tions in the Panhandle area, should be stepped up to the maximum 
remunerative rate." 

« 

. In regard to action on the ground, KSAM 328 said in relation 
• to force level increases: 

"The President approved an 18-20,000 man increase in U.S. 
military support forces to fill out existing units and supply 
needed logistic personnel. 

"The President approved the deployment of two additional 
Marine Battalions and one Marine Air Squadron and associated 
headquarters and support elements." 

And, also: 

"The President approved the urgent exploration, with the 
Korean, Australian, and New Zealand Governments, of the possi¬ 
bility of rapid deployment of significant combat elements from 
their armed forces in parallel with the additional Marine 
deployment approved...." 

NSAK 328 sanctioned a change in mission for U.S. ground, forces 
in Vietnam, but it did so in very cautious language: 
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"The President approved a change of mission for all 
Marine battalions deployed to Vietnam to permit their more 
active use mder conditions to be established and approved 
by the Secretary of Defense in consultation vith the Secre¬ 
tary of State." 71/ 

• 

This language may indicate that the President vanted to experiment very 
carefully with a small amount of force before deciding whether or not 
to accept any hind of ground wan: commitment. Implicit in the size of 
that force and- in its location was the option to quickly evacuate it, 
should the U.S. so desire. 

It appears that the Ambassador interpreted the NSAM change of 
mission as approval of his 27 March recommendation. He cabled Washington _ 
on the 4th of April that he would approach Qmat with a proposal that the 
Marines be permitted to conduct mobile operations within their TAJDR's 
and that they be used by the RVIIAF as a reserve for operations up to 
50’miles frcn their bases. 72/ The Vietnamese Prime Minister acquiesced 

in the deployment of the two Marine BLT's plus one Tactical Fighter 
Squadron (f 4) on the 6th of Aoril and in the change in mission on the 
8th. 23/ 

Taylor was at this juncture quite prepared to settle into a 
period of careful experimentation with the level of combat power fixed 
at four battalions. He said in a message dated 17 April that he had 
about 60 days in mini as the appropriate period for the experiment, 74/ 
and he indicated he was chagrined by some apparent anxiety in Washington 
to move considerably faster. In a message also dated 17 April he ques¬ 
tioned the Washington panic manifested in a whole panoply of "hasty and 
ill-conceived" proposals for the deployment of more forces. In another 
message he again cautioned against precipitous action and offered the • 
palliative that "things weren't going so badly" out there. IS/ 

Four Marine battalions were enough for experimentation, but not 
so large as to alarm the xenophobic Vietnamese. In fact, the Ambassador's 
sensitivity to the proclivities of the Vietnamese Prime Minister on the 
question of foreign troops helps explain the Embassy's footdragging during 
this critical period of U.S., build-up debate. Thus, the Ambassador was 
surprised to discover that the Marines had come ashore with tanks, self- 
propelled artillery, and various other items of weighty equipment not 
"appropriate for .counterinsurgency operations." 76/ • That equipment, 
bland JCS explanations mentioning contingency plans and full TOE prudence 
notwithstanding, 77/ implied a permanence not communicated to Quat 
when clearance for their entry had been sought. Similarly, the decision 
to deploy the 173rd, had it been executed, would have placed Taylor in an 
exceedingly embarrassing position as he had not mentioned it to the GVH. 
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Fran analysis of the cable traffic of early April, it appears 
that Taylor was the only major figure opposed to further expansion of 
the U.S. combat role beyond what was agreed at the NSC meetings in 
Washington. His defense was tenacious, but as proposals frcm Washington 
got progressively more radical, his patience began to wear thin. Then 
Taylor communicated his ire to KcGeorge Bundy in a message quoted in 
full in Section I of this paper and in which he maintained that Quat's 
government bad quite enough, to do without the addition of more U.S. * 
programs or more U.S. forces. 73/ The chorus of suggestions and programs 
frosr Washington reached a crescendo with the joint State/Defense message 
of l8 April which, with the blessing of ’’highest authority” in Washington, 
proposed the following measures be considered to add "something new" to 
the equation: 79/ 

(l) Experimental encadrement of U.S. troops into HVIIAP - 
either through the assignment of 50 U.S. soldiers to each of 10 AHVN 
battalions or through the "brigading" of AHI7K and US battalions for 
operations; 


(2) The introduction of a brigade force into Bien Hoa/ 
Tung Tau for security of installations and later expansion into counter¬ 
insurgency operations under conditions to be spelled out by General 
Westmoreland; 


(3) The introduction of several battalions into coastal 
enclaves such as Qui lihon in accordance with proposals to be submitted 
by the Ambassador and CGIUS-IACV. The purpose was ”to further experi¬ 
ment with US forces in the counterinsurgency role”; (Sic I The phrase 
"to further experiment’’ is misleading since up to the date of this 
cable, there had been no U.S. counterinsurgency operations worthy of 
the name.) 

(4) Expansion of Vietnamese recruiting, using proven U.S. 

techniques; 


(5) Expansion of the MEDGAP program using mobile dispen¬ 
saries under guidelines to be worked out between CQMUSMACV and the 
Surgeon’General, U.S. Army; 


(6) Experimentation in two or three provinces with a team 
of U.S. civil affairs personnel introduced into provincial government 
structure under conditions to be worked out between MG Peers and General 
Westmoreland; 


* 

(7) The supplement of low KVHAF pay through' a program to 
provide sane of the troops with a food ration. General Timmes would be 
seeing CGKUSMACV to work out the details. 
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Although this cable was well-meaning in its intent, the Am¬ 
bassador was amazed by its naivete and justifiably chagr in e d, by its 
impertinence. The following cable Reproduced at pages 72 through 767 
' one of many Taylor sent to Washington during the tumultuous days just 
prior to the April Honolulu Conference, is worth quoting in its en¬ 
tirety as it contains the hind of guidance the Ambassador felt he * 
have been receiving from Washington. 80/ 

Thus was the Ambassador propelled into the c o nference of 
20 April 1565, only one step ahead of the Washington juggernaut, which „ 
was itself fueled by encouragement from Westmoreland in Saigon. Taylor 
was not opposed to the U.S. build-up per se, but rather was concerned, 
to move slowly with combat troop deployments, which tended to cause 
alarm in an already delicate situation, while proceeding quietly with 
the prerequisite development of logistic bases to’ support "later troop 
introduction. He was overtaken at Honolulu. 

«v 

'-<• • • . ... 

Honolulu brought the Saigon and Washington decision makers 
together to sanctify an expanded enclave strategy. In the preliminary 
discussions they agreed that: 8l/ 

(1) The DRV was not likely to quit within the next six 
months; and in any case, they were more likely to give up because of 
VC failure in the South than because of bomb-induced "pain” in the 
Worth. It could take up to two years to demonstrate VC failure. 

(2) The level of air activity through Rolling Thunder was 
about right. The U.S. did not, in Ambassador Taylor's words, want "to 
kill the hostage." Therefore, Hanoi and environs remained on the re¬ 
stricted list. It was recognized that air activity would not do the 
job alone. 


(3) Progress in the South would be slow, and great care 
should be taken to avoid dramatic defeat. The current lull in Viet 
Cong activity was merely the quiet before a storm . 

(4) The victory strategy was to "break the will of the 
DRV/VC by denying them victory." Impotence would lead eventually to 
a political solution. 

, ♦ 

Going into the Honolulu Conference the level of approved U.S. 
forces for Vietnam was 40,200. In-country strength of 33»500 showed 
that not all the approved forces had closed. To accomplish the "victory 
strategy" described above, the conferees agreed that the following 
additional U.S. deployments should be made: 

t 

A. United States 

♦ 

• (l) An Amy Brigade (3 Bns) to Bien Hoa - Vung Tau 
to close by 1 Kay 
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' THIS MESSAGE UNDERTAKES TO SUMMARIZE INSTRUCTIONS 5JHICH I HAVE 
RECEIVES OVER THE LAST TEN DAYS KITH REGARD TO THE INTRODUCTION O c 
.tSHlRD COUNTRY COMBAT FORCES AMD TO-DISCUSS THE PREFERRED KAY 0^ 

/"'RESENTING THE SUBJECT TO THE GVN. 

* 

* 

AS THE RESULT OF THE MEETING OF THE PRESIDENT AND HIS ADVISORS ON 
APRIL 1 AND THE NSC MEETING ON THE FOLLOWING DAY. I LEFT WASH-'W^-TV 
AND RETURNED TO SAIGON KITH THE UNDERSTANDING THAT THE REINFORCC-lENT 
OF THE KARINES ALREADY ASHORE BY TWO ADDITIONAL 3LT*S AND A F-4 
SQUADRON AND THE PROGRESSIVE INTRODUCTION OF iIAvPS???' SUPPORT 
FORCES HERE APPROVED BYT THAT DECISION ON THc'SEVERAL PROPOSES FOR 
BRINGING IN MORE US COMBAT FORCES AND THEIR POSSIBLE MODES OF EYPLCY- 
MS?T HAS WITHHELD IN AN OFFENSIVE COUNTERINSURGENCY ROLE. STATE WAS ‘ 

to explore with the Korean, Australian and new Zealand govts pos¬ 
sibility OF RAPID DEPLOYMENT 0? SIGNIFICANT COMBAT ELEMENTS 111 PARAL- 
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LEL KITH THE KARINE REINFORCEMENT. 

• - ... 

SINCE ARRIVING HOME, I HAVE RECEIVED THE FOLLOWING INSTRUCTIONS AND 
HAVE TAKEN THE INDICATED ACTIONS WITH RESPECT TO THIRD COUNTRY 
COMBAT FORCES. 

' 

APRIL 5 HID 8« RECEIVED GVN CONCURRENCE TO INTRODUCTION OF THE 
MARINE REINFORCEMENTS AND TO AN EXPANDED MISSION FOR ALL MARINES 
• IN DANANG-PHU BAI AREA. ^ . 

APRIL S. RECEIVED DEPTEL 2225 DIRECTING APPROACH TO GVN, SUG¬ 
GESTING REQUEST TO AUSTRALIAN GOVT FOR AN INFANTRY BATTALION FOR USE 
IN SVM. WHILE AWAITING A PROPITIOUS MOMENT TO RAISE THE MATTER, -I 
RECEIVED DEPTEL 2237 DIRECTING APPROACH BE DELAYED UNTIL FURTHER 

ORDERS. NOTHING FURTHER HAS BEEN RECEIVED SINCE. 

»>- 

APRIL 14. I LEARNED BY JCS 039312 TO CINCPAC OF APPARENT DECISION 
TO DEPLOY 173RD AIRBORNE BRIGADE IMMEDIATELY TO BIEN KOA- 
VUNG TAU. BY EK37EL 3373, DELAY IN THIS DEPLOYMENT HAS URGENTLY 
^-RECOMMENDED BUT NO REPLY HAS BEEN RECEIVED. HOWEVER, PARA 2 0? 

‘‘'"DOC 15233? APPARENTLY MAKES REFERENCE TO THIS PROJECT IN TERMS 
WHICH SUGGEST THAT IS SOMETHING LESS THAN AS AN APPROVED IMMEDIATE 
V*TION, IN VIEW OF THE UNCERTAINTY OF ITS STATUS, I HAVE NOT 
* -CACHED THE MATTER WITH GUAT. 

■ APRIL 15. RECEIVED DEPTEL 2314 DIRECTING THAT EMBASSY SAIGON 
DISCUSS KITH GVN INTRODUCTION OF ROK REGIMENTAL COMBAT TEAM AND 
SUGGEST GVN REQUEST SUCH A FORCE ASAP, BECAUSE OF GUAT’S A 53ENCE 
. FROM SAIGON, I HAVE NOT BEEN ABLE TO RAISE MATTER. AS MATTER OF 
FACT. IT SHOULD NOT BE RAISED UNTIL WE HAVE A CLEAR CONCEPT OF 
EMPLOYMENT. 

a1C- ,5> 

APRIL 16. I HAVE JUST SEEN STATE-DEFENSE MESSAGE DOD 152339" 

CITED ABOVE WHICH INDICATES A FAVORABLE ATTITUDE TOWARD SEVERAL 
POSSIBLE USES OF US COMBAT FORCES BEYOND THE NSC DECISIONS OF APRIL 2. 
I AM TOLD TO DISCUSS THESE AMD CERTAIN OTHER NON-MILITARY MATTERS 
URGENTLY KITH GUAT. THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS CAL BE WILL BE ADDRESSED IN 
A SEPARATE MESSAGE. I CAN NOT RAISE THESE MATTERS WITH QUA” WITHOUT 
FURTHER GUIDANCE. 
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FACED WITH THIS HA?IDLY CHANGING PICTURE OF WASHINGTON DESIRES. AND 
INTENTIONS WITH REGARD TO THE INTRODUCTION OF THIRD COUNTRY (AS 
WELL AS US) COMBAT FORCES, I 3ADLY NEED A CLARIFICATION OF OUR PUR-. 
POSES AND OBJECTIVES. BEFORE I CAN PHESENT OUR CASE TO GVN, I HAVE 
TO KNOW WHAT TEAT CASE IS AND WHY. IT IS NOT GOING TO BE EASY TO 
GET HEADY CONCURRENCE FOR THE 1A2G1 SCALE INTRODUCTION OF FOREIGN 
TROOPS UNLESS THE MEED IS CLEAR AND EXPLICIT. 


LET ME SUGGEST THE KIND 0? INSTRUCTION TO THE AMS WHICH IT WOULD 
BE MOST HELPFUL TO RECEIVE FOR USE IN PRESENTING TO GVN WHAT I 
TAKE TO BE A NEW POLICY OF THIRD COUNTRY PARTICIPATION IN GROUND 
COMBAT. 


QUOTE THE USG HAS COMPLETED A THOROUGH REVIEW OF THE SITUATION 
IN SVN BOTH IN ITS NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS ALT) HAS REACHED 
CERTAIN IMPORTANT CONCLUSIONS. IT FEELS THAT IN RECENT WEEKS THERE 
HAS 3EEN A SOMEWHAT FAVORABLE CHANGE IN THE OVERALL SITUATION AS 
THE RESULT OF THE AIR ATTACKS ON DRV. THE RELATIVELY SMALL BUT • 
NUMEROUS SUCCESSES IN THE FIELD A GAIN ST THE VC AND THE ENCOURAGING 
PROGRESS OF THE GUAT GOVT* HOWEVER, IT IS BECOMING INCREASINGLY 
O.EAS THAT, IN ALL PROBABILITY, THE PRIMARY OBJECTIVE OF THE GVN 
V.Q THE USG OF CHANGING THE KILL OF THE DRV TO SUPPORT THE VC 
SURGINGY CAN NOT 3E ATTAINED IN AN ACCEPTABLE TIME FRAME 3Y 
THE METHODS PRESENTLY EM?LOYED. THE AIR CAMPAIGN IN' THE NORTH MUST 
SE SUPPLEMENTED BY SIGNAL SUCCESSES AGAINST THE VC IN THE SOUGH 
• BEFORE EE CAN HOPE TO CREATE TEAT FRAME OF MIND IN HANOI WHICH 
KILL LEAD TO THE DYCISIOKS WE SEEK. TAYLOR. 

BT 

CF 
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QUOTE THE JCS HAVE REVIEWED THE MILITARY RESOURCES WHICH HILL 
BE AVAILABLE IN SVH BY THE END 0? 1SS5 AMD HAVE CONCLUDED THAT EVEN 
AN ATTAINMENT OF THE HIGHEST FEASIBLE MOBILIZATION GOALS, ARVN 
CiLL HAVE INSUFFICIENT FORCES TO CARRY CUT THE KIND 0? SUCCESSFUL 
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FORCES WITH ABOUT 23 BATTALION EQUIVALENTS IN ADDITION TO THE 
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FORCES. NON BEING RECRUITED IN SVN. SINCE THESE REINFORCEMENTS-CAN 
NOT BE RAISED 3Y THE GVN, THEY MUST IWFVITABLY COME FROM THIRD 
COUNTRY SOURCES. 

CUOTE THE USG ACCEPTS THE VALIDITY OF THIS REASONING OF THE-JCS 
AND OFFERS ITS ASSISTANCE TO THE GVN TO RAISE THESE ADDITIONAL 
FORCES FOR THE PURPOSE OF BRINGING THE VC INSURGENCY T AN END IN 
THE SHORTEST POSSIBLE TIME. HE ARE PREPARED TO BRING IN ADDITIONAL ' 
US GROUND FORCES PROVIDED HE CAN GET A REASONABLE DEGREE OF PARTICI¬ 
PATION FROM OTHER THIRD COUNTRIES. IF THE GVN KILL MAKE URGENT REPR'E 
SENTATIONS TO THEM, BE 3ELIEVE IT ENTIRELY POSSIBLE TO OBTAIN THE 

"" ' " ' ' AUS- 

CNE 

. , , - - - - - _G 

MAGNITUDE ARE FORTHCOMING, THE USG IS PREPARED TO PROVIDE THE 
REMAINDER 0? THE COMBAT RENFORCEMENTS AS KELL AS THE NECESSARY 
LOGISTIC PERSONNEL TO SUPPORT THE THIRD COUNTRY CONTINGENTS. ALSO IT 
ELL USE ITS GOOD OFFICES AS DESlRsD IN ASSISTING THE GVN 
APPROACH TO THESE GOVTS. 

• • 

* 

•""JOTE YOU (THE AMBASSADOR) SILL SEEK THE'CONCURRENCE OF THE GVN 
0 THE .GOREGOING PROGRAM, RECOGNIZING THAT A LARGE NUMBER OF 
w JEST IONS SUCH AS COMMAND RELATIONSHIPS, CONCEPTS OF B-IPLOYMENT AND 
DISPOSITION OF FORCES MUST BE WORKED OUT SUBSEQUENTLY. UNQUOTE. 

ARMED KITH AN INSTRUCTION SUCK AS THE FOREGOING, I WOULD FEEL 
ADEQUATELY EQUIPPED TO INITIATE WHAT MAY BE A SHARP DEBATE WITH 
IKE GVN. I NEED SOMETHING LIKE THIS BEFORE TAKING UP THE PENDING 
TROOP HATTERS WITH QUAT. TAYLOR. 
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(2) 3 USKC Biff's and 3 Tactical Fighter Squadrons 
to Chu Lai by 5 May 

» % 

■ 

(3) An Amy Brigade (3 Bns) to Qui Nhon-Nha Trang 
to close by 15 June 

(4) Augmentations of existing forces and added 
logistical support 

If approved, these recommended forces would have brought U.S. strength 
to a grand total of 13 maneuver battalions and 82,000 men. 

The U.S. Government also should approach the respective foreign 
governments and request: - 

B. Third Country 

(1) An Australian Army Battalion to Vung Tau to close 
by 21 May 

(2) A Korean Regimental Combat Team to Quang Ngai 
by 15 June 

If approved, these recommended forces would bring Third Country strength 
to a grand total of 4 maneuver battalions and 7,250 men. 

As an adjunct to the units above, the conferees mentioned, but 
did not recommend, the possible later deployment of: 

C. United States 

(1) An Army Airmobile Division (9 Bns) 

* • 

* 

(2) The remainder of the HI KEF (2 Bns) 

(3) An Amy Corps Headquarters 

< . . 

D. Third Country 

« 

An ROK Division (-) consisting of 6 Battalions 

• « 

The posited future add-ons comprised a further 17 maneuver battalions, 
which, if added to the approved totals, would have brought US/Third 
Country combat capability in South Vietnam to 34 battalions. 

After they had dealt with the questions of troop deployments, 
the conferees then turned to the remaining points contained in the joint 
State/Defense 7-point program. It was decided to drop the idea of en- 
cadrement of U.S. forces in ARVN in favor of emphasis on combined 



operations. Recruiting, it was agreed, was less a problem of organiza¬ 
tion and method than it was a product of the limited manpower base and 
competing agencies (including the Viet Cong). The plan to improve 
MEDCAP was endorsed with enthusiasm, and it was agreed to experiment 
with a "single manager" concept in three pilot provinces. Finally, the 
proposed plan to distribute food to some R.VKAF troops, an earlier ver¬ 
sion of which had merely encouraged greater corruption, was quietly 

deferred pending further study. 

♦ 

As a final note, the conferees considered the guidance which 
the Ambassador had prepared for himself in the event that more U.S. and 
Third Country forces were to be committed in Vietnam. The text remained 
essentially as Taylor had written it in his cable of 17 April. A few 
changes were made to reflect that the commitment was not limited to the 
current proposed deployments and that the U.S. was anxious to seize the : 
initiative from the enemy. Taylor had said, "if the ground war is not to 
drag into 1966 and even beyond.” That phrase was changed to read, "if 
the ground war is net to drag on indefinitely ." 82/ /Emphasis added/ 

The conferees appear to have realized not only that the forces they had 
recommended be deployed to Vietnam night not be enough, but also that 

it would be unwise to attempt to affix any time limit to the war. 

( « • 

The President received the Honolulu recommendations in a memo¬ 
randum from Secretary McNamara on the 21st of April. Noted therein, but 
not recommended, were possible deployments of an Airy Airmobile Division 
and the remainder of the III KEF. 83 / 

The Honolulu Conference omitted to provide for reconstitution 
of CHICPAC’s airborne reserve after the deployment of the 173rd to Bien 
Hoa-Vung Tau, largely because the designation and type of brigade which 
was to go to that location had not been specified. That the 173rd would 
go, however, was common knowledge and, indeed, had been recommended by 
the PACOM-JCS pla nni n g conference on 10 April and abortively approved by 
the JCS on the 1^-th. CiKCPAC cabled the JC3 on the 23rd to remind them 
that the 173rd should be replaced by a CONUS brigade as soon as possible. 8k/ 

Discussion and refinement of the Honolulu proposals continued 
on after the Conference. On 30 April, a JCSM summarized the planning 
as the Chiefs saw it and presented a detailed program for the deployment 
to Vietnam of some *{ 8,000 U.S. and 5,250 Third Country forces, all of 
which were listed as approved. Included were all the units mentioned 
in the Honolulu recommendation plus a healthy support package. These 
forces were, according to the JCS, to "bolster GVN forces du ring their 
continued build-up, secure bases and installations, conduct counterin¬ 
surgency combat operations in coordination with the HVNAF, and prepare 
for the later introduction of an airmobile division to the central 
plateau, the remainder of the III KEF to the Da Kang area, and the 
remainder of a ROK division to Quang Ifeai ." /Emphasis added/ Logistic 
forces of all services were "to strengthen support of in-country forces. 
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provide support for the new forces, prepare bases and installations for 
possible future deployments, and be prepared to support those additional 
forces." 35/ Fran the thrust of this JCSK it is apparent that the en¬ 
clave strategy was no stopping place as far as the Chiefs were concerned. 
They continued to push hard for the earliest possible input of three 
full divisions of troops. They were still well ahead of the pack in 
that regard. 

Hone of the Honolulu recommendations had been approved at the 
time the 30 April JCSM was forwarded, although the 173rd was approved for 
Bien Eoa-Vung Tau and three Marine battalions for Chu Lai on the same 
day. 86 / Included in the logistics package listed by the JCS as 
"approved" were some 4,700 troops later identified by Mr. McNaughton as 
belonging to the three division program and definitely not approved. 87 / 
Secretary McNamara replied to the JCSM on the 15 th of May, after the 
landing of the 173rd on the 5th and the Marines at Chu Lai on the 7th. 

The Secretary said that he considered as approved only so much of the 
. remainder of the Honolulu recommendations as applied to the Austr ali an 
Battalion, the BOS Regimental Combat Team and some MACV augmentations. 

He vent on to approve: (l) movement of the I KEF from California to 
VESTPAC to reconstitute CEICPAC*s floating reserve, and (2) preparation 
for the deployment of an Army brigade to Qui Nhon-Hha Trang with final 
decision on 21 May and closure on 27 June. This latter move, when ap¬ 
proved, together with individual add-ons was to bring total permanent 
in-country strength to 69 , 1^3 (the 173 rd having been deployed on a 
temporary basis). Secretary McNamara deferred decision* on all JCS pro¬ 
posals dealing with the three division plan, 88 / thereby giving the 
enclave strategy temporary respite. 


C. Difficulties in Experimentation 

As of the landings of the Karines at Chu Lai and the Airborne 
at Bien Eoa-Vung Tau, the U.S. forces in Vietnam with some nine maneuver 
battalions had yet to conduct a major offensive operation, with or 
without the RVNAF. The experimentation with U.S. forces in an offensive 
role, a large factor in the decision to accept the enclave concept, was 
delayed because some knotty problems involving command and control re¬ 
mained to be ironed out with the Vietnamese. 

In the early days when the Marines arrived to secure bases and 
installations,'the control measure devised for their employment was the 
Tactical Area of Responsibility (TAOR). Under the overall suzerainty of 
the Vietnamese Corps Commander, the Marines were given a well-defined 
geographical area in which the U.S. exercised command authority over 
military forces and for which the U.S. accepted defensive responsibility. 
The original Marine TAOR consisted liter ally of their half of the Da Hang 
airfield and a portion of a couple of hills on which the Marines were 
entrenched and which they covered by the fields of fire of their svan 
arms. Assured by this conservative assignation was minimum contact be¬ 
tween U.S. troops and the Vietnamese population. In fact, there were 
only some 1,930 people living within the original Marine TAOR. 89 / 
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From this humble "beginning there followed a period of gradual expansion 
altogether compatible with the security mission until by the end of . 

March the Da Nang TAOR was 12 square miles in size and incorporated 
some 11,141 Vietnamese souls. SO/ 

Accompanying the KSAM 328 change of mission of U.S. forces to 
permit limited offensive operations was a dilemma. Mere expansion of 
the TA0R*s would not suffice since U.S. forces did not have enough com¬ 
bat power to adequately secure an area the size of which they desired 
for offensive operations. Some arrangement was needed to allow U.S. 
commanders to share tactical responsibility with the Vietnamese. 

Years of experience advising the Vietnamese armed forces was 
enough to convince knowledgeable U.S. officers that the U.S. did not 
want to relinquish command authority over its troops to the Vietnamese. 

Of equal, import, it was felt, was the Vietnamese experience under the 
French and the resultant abhorrence of foreign command over their forces. 

As a further complication, the Viet Cong were ready to cry "imperialist 
puppet" at the first sign of GVII weakness. Washington was less sensitive 
to this problem than were the members of the Mission in Saigon. In May 
Secretary McNamara urged Westmoreland and Taylor to fora a joint command 
structure with the GVN. Unfortunately, both of those gentlemen were 
well aware that the GVII was very cool to the idea. 91 / On the 23rd of 

April Taylor had visited with Frime Minister Q,uat for the first time 
since the Honolulu Conference. Although Q,uat was well aware of the 
Ambassador’s intention to convey the text of the Honolulu recommendations, 
to Taylor's distress, he was reluctant to even discuss foreign reinforce¬ 
ments much less command arrangements. 92 / 

* 

In an attempt to get things unstuck, General Westmoreland pro¬ 
duced a concept for the employment of U.S./Allied ground combat forces 
in support of HVNAF. With Ambassador Taylor’s concurrence, he forwarded 
the concept through CHICPAC mo Washington on 8 Kay. Westmoreland pro¬ 
posed that the "basic concept underlying command relations between 
U.S./Allied forces and RVNAF will be one of combat support through 
coordination and cooperation in the mutual self-interest of both commands." 
That this tenuous arrangement might break down in the face of imminent 
disaster was foreseen and included was an emergency escape clause whereby 
alternate arrangements could be made through mutual agreement of the 
tactical commanders on the ground. Westmoreland suggested that U.S./ Alli ed 
forces would pass through three distinct stages of commitment to the war. 
Stage I (to which were already committed 9 U.S. battalions) entailed the 
security of base, areas with TAOR’s extended out to the range of light 
artillery. Stage II called for deep patrolling and offensive operations, 
both predicated on movement outside the TAOR in coordination with RVHAF. 
Finally, progress would be made into Stage III with long range search and 
destroy and reserve reaction operations in concert, of course, with 
Vietnamese wishes and desires. 93/ 
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Along vith the concept Westmoreland presented, without any time 
frame, a crude sketch showing the evolution of strategies for U.S./Allied 
forces in the Vietnamese war. The war was to evolve through four phases. 
During Phase I coastal enclaves were to be secured and improved. In 
Phase H, operations would be conducted againrt the enemy from the above. 
In Phase HI the forces would move inland to secure additional bases and 
areas, and finally in Phase IV would operate from the latter. At the 
time the concept was forwarded, the U.S. combat forces in Vietnam were 
in'Phase I, Stage I. Progress to a more ambitious stage was stymied 
while negotiations went on with the GW to refine the ground rules. In 
the meantime, the Ambassador observed that the troops would suffer from 
boredom and lose their edge. 9V 

The long official silence between the sanction for U.S. offensive 
operations contained in NSAM 328 and the final approval of the conditions 
under which U.S. troops could be committed was not without cost. The 
President had admonished each of the IJSC members not to allow release of 
information concerning the provisions of the IISAM, but the unduly long 
interregnum inevitably led to leaks. The Marines incurred some 200 
casualties, including 18 killed, as they went about tidying up their 
TAOR's in April and May. The Commandant of the Marine Corps raised the 
tempo of speculation by saying to the press during an inspection trip to 
Vietnam in April that the Marines were not in Vietnam to "sit on their 
dittyboxes" — they were there to "kill Viet Cong." 95/ An honest and 
superficially innocuous statement by Department of State Press Officer 
Robert MoCloskey on 8 June to the effect that "American forces would be 
available for combat support together with Vietnamese forces when and if 
necessary" $8/ produced an immediate response. The press reaction to 
McCloskey’s candor is best summed up in this Hew York Times clip of 
9 June: £7/ 

• » 

"The American people were told by a minor State Department 
official yesterday that, in effect, they were in a land war on 
the continent of Asia. This is only one of the extraordinary 
aspects of the first formal announcement that a decision has 
been made to commit American ground forces to open combat in 
South Vietnam: The nation is informed about it not by the 
President, not by a Cabinet member, not even by a sub-Cabinet 
official, but by a public relations officer." 

% 

The White House was hoisted by its own petard. In an attempt to quell the 
outcry, a statement was issued on the 9^h of June which, because of its 
ambiguity, only served to further exacerbate the situation and to widen 
what was being described as "the credibility gap." The White House state¬ 
ment said in part: 98/ 

"There has been no change in the mission of United States 
ground ccmbat units in Vietnam in recent days or weeks. The 
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president has issued no order of any kind in this regard to 
General West-ore land recently or at any other tine. The pri¬ 
mary mission of these troops is to secure and safeguard im¬ 
portant military installations like the air base at Da Kang’. 
They have the associated mission of.. .patrolling and securing 
actions in and near the areas thus safeguarded. 


"If he In is re nested bv the annrouriate Vietnamese com- 
manner. General Westmoreland al'-o has authority within the 
assigned mission to employ these troops in support of Viet¬ 
namese forces faced with aggressive attack when other effective 
reserves are not available and when, in his judgment, the 
general military situation urgently requires it." 


The documents do not reveal whether or not the ground rules for 
engagement of U.S. forces had actually been worked out to everyone’s 
satisfaction at the time of the White House statement. There is good 
indication that they had not. During at least two of the major battles 
in late May and early June, Ba Gia and Dong Xoai, the KVKAF were des¬ 
perately in need of assistance. Although U.S. troops were available in 
both instances, the Marines at Ba Gia and the 173rd at Bong Xoai, they 
were not committed and the result in both cases was defeat for the RVKAF. 


The first major ground combat operation by U.S. forces in the 
Vietnam War took place in War Zone D, XW of Saigon, from 27 to 30 June 
1965* Participants were the 173ri Airborne Brigade, the 1st Battalion 
of xhs Royal Australian. Regiment, two battalions from The ARTS Airborne 
Brigade, and the AR7II 48th Regiment. The operation could by no stretch 
of definition have been described as a reserve reaction. It was a search 
and destroy operation into Viet Cong base areas and its purpose was to 
deny to the enemy "freedom of action...in these safe havens." The War 
Zone D excursion was a direct result of the sanction given to General 
Westmoreland cr. the 26th of June to "commit U.S. trcops to combat, inde¬ 
pendent cf cr in conjunction with G'.II forces in any situation in which 
the use of such troops is requested by an appropriate GVX commander and 
when, in CCMUSMACV's judgment, their use is necessary to strengthen the 
relative position of GVLi forces." 99 / 

At that juncture the 44 Battalion debate was in full swing and 
the enclave strategy, as a means to limit the amount and use of U.S. 
combat force in Vietnam, was certainly overcome by events. It was not 
until the l8th of August that an operation fitting the paradigm des¬ 
cription of the Taylor enclave concept, Operation STARLIGHT, was con¬ 
ducted with dramatic success lp miles south of the Chu Lai enclave. 100/ 
It established the viability of enclave operations limited to the 
northern coast of South Vietnam, a fact which no one disputed, but such 
operations were by that time only one facet of a much more ambitious 
strategy sanctioned by the President and in the process of being imple¬ 
mented by Westmoreland. 
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D. Where U.S. Stood on 1 June 1965 


The beginning of the decisive month of June 1965 saw the U.S. 
in the infant stages of its enclave strategy. Established in coastal 
enclaves were Marine forces in Phu Bai, Da Kang and Chu Lai and Amy 
forces in Vung Tau. Enclaves at Qui Nhon and Kha Trang- were in the 
planning as locations for an Army brigade, and Korean troops were 
being considered for the defense of the provincial capital of Quang 
Ngai near the coast and as possible relief for the Marines at Chu Lai. 

The Secretary of Defense was also considering proposals from General 
Westmoreland and others to open up a major logistics base and enclave 
around the fine deep water harbor at Cam Ranh Bay. 101/ 

As of the 1st of June 1965, the U.S. had approved for- perma¬ 
nent deployment to South Vietnam forces which, when all had closed, 
would bring total combat strength to approximately 70,000 and the 
number of maneuver battalions. Army and Marine, to 13. 102/ Included 

in this total were 7 Karine BLT's already located at Phu Bai, Da Nang, 
and Chu Lai. Also included were 3 battalions in a brigade of the Army’s 
1st Division to be landed at Qui Nhon and 3 battalions in a brigade of 
the Army's 101st Airborne Division scheduled to replace the 173rd. In 
the planning stages but not yet approved were a further 11 maneuver 
battalions, the remaining 2 from the III KA? ("MS? was changed to "MAF" 
because the word "Expeditionary" was offensive to the Vietnamese and 
was therefore changed to "Amphibious") and 9 battalions planned for the 
new Army Airmobile Division. • 

4 

% 

Third Country forces considered approved at this time amounted 
to 7,250 men cf which 1,250 were already in-country in the 1st Battalion, 
Royal Australian Regiment, 2,000 were Korean service troops also already 
in-country, and the rest were to be deployed sometime later in a R0K 
Regimental Combat Team of 3 battalions. Still in the talking stages 
were a further 6 battalions of R0K troops totaling 12,000 men. The grand 
total of approved U.S./3rd Country forces was 17 maneuver battalions and 
approximately 77,250 men. If the additional forces then being discussed 
were thrown in, the total would have been 3^ maneuver battalions and 
about 13^,750 men. This, then, was the state of the build-up when General 
Westmoreland asked on 7 June for reinforcements from the U.S. and Third 
Countries "as rapidly as possible." 103/ 


IV. The U.S. Moved to Take Over the Land War — The Search end Destroy 
Strategy and the Battalion Debate 


General Wes moreland’s message #19118, of 7 June 1965, already quoted 
in part in Section I of this paper, punctuated a very grim period of ARVN 
• defeats in Vietnam and stirred up a veritable hornet’s nest in Washington. 
Up to that time, most of the Washington decision makers had been content 
to indulge in relatively low-key polemics about the enclave strategy and 
to advocate sense experimentation with small numbers of U.S. troops in 
Vietnam. Westmoreland’s request for reinforcements on a large scale, 
accompanied as it was by a strategy to put the troops on the offensive 
against the Viet Cong, did not contain any of the comfortable restrictions 
and safeguards which had been part of every strategy debated to date. 
Washington saw that it was Westmoreland’s intention to aggressively take 
the war to the enemy with other than Vietnamese troops, and in such a 
move the spectre of U.S. involvement in a major Asian ground war was there 
for all to see. With no provision for quick withdrawal, and there was 
none, the long-term implications for the U.S. in terms of lives and money 
could not be averted. Temperatures rose rapidly after 7 June, and the 
debate was acrimonious and not without its casualties. 

Just as Ambassador Taylor was consistent in his resistance to pro¬ 
posed involvement of U.S. forces in the Vietnamese War, so also was 
General Westmoreland equally determined to get enough US/3rd Country 
force into Vietnam to influence the situation. In addition to the level 
of force, Westmoreland was also-bent on having a free hand in the use of 
it. 


A. Westmoreland Provided the Push 

It has been suggested that COMUSMACV elected to interpret the 
landing of two.Marine Biff's at Da Kang as the first step in a build-up 
of U.S. combat forces in Vietnam. It seems clear that General Westmore¬ 
land had reached the conclusion by early March that the RVKAF simply did 
not have the capability to overcome the Viet Cong by itself. Outside 
forces were going to be required to take up the slack until the GTE forces 
could be revamped and built up. It appears that General Westmoreland had 
a powerful ally in the person of General Johnson, the Army Chief of Staff, 
who was in Saigon from the 5th through the 12th of March 1965, and who 
returned to Washington to submit the first of many recommendations that 
the U.S. send significant numbers of combat troops to Vietnam. 104/ 
Westmoreland was • not far behind Johnson in submitting to Washington his 
own ideas on the subject. 

The "Cormander * s Estimate of the Situation" prepared by General 
Westmoreland and his staff during the early weeks of March and completed 


on the 2oth was a classic Leavenworth-style analysis, detailed and 
thorough in its consideration of possible U.S. courses of action. 105/ 
Copies of the Estimate, which in bulk amounted to a full half* inch~of 
foolscap paper, were delivered to Washington by Brigadier General De Puy, 
Westmoreland’s o'-3, who was traveling with Ambassador Taylor to the NSC 
meetings of 1-2 April. 106/ If the awesome bulk of the Estimate deterred 
anyone from giving it the careful study it merited, that is most unfor¬ 
tunate. As Westmoreland himself said: 

"Recognizing recent marked changes in situation in SVN, 
we considered it appropriate to undertake a classical Conman- 
der’s Estimate of the Situation to think through in a logical 
and precise manner strategy, objectives, enemy capabilities 
and our own possible courses of action before making what may 
prove to be in the light of history a momentous recommendation. 

In addition, by reducing the Estimate to writing we expose our 
thoughts to others, thus making possible careful review by 
higher authority and perhaps introduction of new considerations 
. that were not apparent here." 107/ 

The Estimate is as good as the Commander's word. The basic con- 
sideratiors to be analyzed are all laid out for the reader to see. First, 
the Mission as General Westmoreland interpreted it: 

"Forces of the Government of Vietnam supported and assisted 
by forces of the U.S. Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, to¬ 
gether with additional supporting U.S. and Free World forces, 
take as rapidly as possible those necessary actions to: 

"A. Cause the DRV to cease its political and military sup¬ 
port of the VC in SVN, and 

"B. Enable an anti-communist GVN to survive so that ulti¬ 
mately it may defeat the VC insurgency inside SVN." 

Secondly, the Basic U.S. Strategy : 

"The analysis is predicated upon the assumption that basic 
strategy of retaliatory and punitive air strikes against NVN 
will, in tine, bring about desired results, that is, supply . 
and support of the insurgency will be terminated by DRV and 
hopefully DRV/VC High Command will direct the cessation of 
offensive operations. In any event, without external support, 
the forces of RVNAF supported by U. S. would be able at first 
to contain and then to defeat VC. Therefore, Estimate addres¬ 
ses itself primarily to the interval in time between now and 
time at which basic strategy takes effect. If any time VC 
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•unilaterally cease fire and effect a cessation of incidents, 
this vouli nark end of the interval and end of pressure on 
GVH. Until pressure eases, stability of GVN is a prime con¬ 
cern and objective. Consequently, courses of action examined 
are measured as much in terms of their impact on stability and 
effectiveness as upon their purely military value, although, 

. of course, these two xaatters are closely interwoven." 

As an adjunct to this, Westmoreland said: . 

"If basic strategy of punitive bombing in B.VN (sic !) does 
not take effect by mid-year additional deployments of U.S. and 
3rd Country forces should be considered, including introduc¬ 
tion of full KB? into I Corps." 

Third, Main VC Capabilities: 

"A. Continue with present strategy and build-up and conduct 
large attacks whenever favorable. 

"B. Above plus a major uprising to break the back of the GVH. 

"C. By infiltration, commit PAV1I up to' a division in the 

I/H Corps. - 

* 

"D. Create peace movement through subversion of existing 
organizations; get neutral government established, dominate it, 
and sue the Ilorth for peace and reunification. 

"E. Unilaterally cease firing, causing the U.S. forces to 
leave and permitting the covert VC infrastructure to survive 
intact. 

m 

Courses of action in the Estimate were analyzed in relation to the main 
enemy capabilities outlined above. Maximum weight was given to the first 
three, which were considered to be the most likely. In addition, the 
following considerations formed part of the analysis matrix: 

"A. Attainment of critical military objectives of 

m 

(1) Security of bases and ports, 

(2) Beiial of critical areas to the Viet Cong (areas such 
as the highlands of H Corps), 

+ 

% 

(3) Provision of a quick reaction reserve, and 

(4) Provision of a basis for a combined command. 
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"B. Preservation of the stability and effectiveness of 
the GVN and of. its aroed forces. 

B C. Improvement of force ratios as they changed with tine. 

• * 

"D. Remaining within the restrictions Imposed by logistical 
limitations." 

* * 

In order to achieve its objectives, the U.S. was presented-, as Westmore¬ 
land saw it, essentially with three possible courses of action, there 
being several variations on one of the choices. The choices were: 

• * 

”1. Accelerate the build-up of RVIIAF, commit the 7th Fleet 
to quarantine the coast against infiltration of men aid arms, 
and continue U.S. logistical support as required. Ho outside 
combat power other than Naval and Air support would be provided 
the GVN under this option. 

”2. The above plus the commitment of up to two U.S. divi¬ 
sions with their support,- either 

"a. to secure vital U.S. installations and defeat 

VC efforts to control the Kontum, Pleiku, Binh Dinh region, or 

« 

"b. to secure critical enclaves in coastal regions, or 
”c. to do a combination of both of the above. 

"3* Both of the major choices above plus a cordon across 
SVN and the Laotian panhandle manned by up to three U.S. di¬ 
visions coupled with ARVN, Thai and Laos forces." 

In his subsequent analysis and comparison of courses of action. 
General Westmoreland gave each thorough coverage in light of all the 
considerations already enumerated. Course of Action 1, RVKAF build-up 
without outside ground force reinforcement, was certainly logistically 
-feasible, but it failed to premise improvement in any of the other areas 
of consideration. Course, of Action 3> the cordon plus the other courses, 
promised to attain all the military objectives, to provide a basis for 
improving GVN stability, and to improve force ratios in critical areas. 
Because of port and inland communications difficulties, however, the 
cordon force probably could not have been fully deployed before the 
of Calendar Year I 9 S 5 , which would have been too late to take up the 
slack during the critical phase of the KVNAF build-up. Also, if the 
basic strategy of punitive bombing had been successful, then the provi¬ 
sion of a force of 165,000 men — 132,000 of them from the U.S. — would 
have been out of proportion to the results expected. Should the bombing 
strategy fail or take effect only very slowly, then Westmoreland felt 
the cordon should be reconsidered. 
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The most propitious course of action to eEerge from the analysis 
in the Estimate vas the second one dealing with the commitment of up to 
two U.S. divisions, including 17 maneuver battalions, with support. Over 
and above vhat vas in or authorised to be in Vietnaa, Course of Action 2 
called for an additional 33 >000 nen. 

m 

In order to illustrate trends in force ratios, Westmoreland 
postulated that one USMC BIT was the equivalent of three ARVN "battalions, 
and one U.S. Army battalion vas the equivalent of two ARVN battalions. 

Using that rationale, the combat battalions added on through Course of 
Action 2 would have amounted to 38 ARVN battalion-equivalents. Input on 
that scale would have had a fair effect on force ratios overall and a very 
dramatic effect locally in the areas where they were to operate. 

« 

• * . 

Without the benefit of the increased battalion-equivalents pro- • 
vided by Course of Action 2, the ratio of ARVN (and the two Marine BIT’S • 
then in Vietnaa) battalions to Viet Cong battalions would have degraded, 
according to the Estimate, from 1.7 to 1 in March 1965 to 1.6 to 1 in 
December of that year. This would have been the case despite an acceler¬ 
ated RVKAF build-up and only a modest rate of Viet Cong build-up as in 
1964. With the input of Course of Action 2, the equivalent of a 10 month 
acceleration in the ETNA? build-up could have been accomplished by mid¬ 
year and by the end of the build-up period the forces could have been 
doubled — that is, assuming that the forces in Course of Action 2 were 
introduced during April, May, and June, a proposal which was barely 
feasible logistically and which vas urged by General Westmoreland. 

• * 

At the conclusion of his Estimate, General Westmoreland recom¬ 
mended that the U.S. build up its combat force in Vietnam to 17 battalions 
by early June at the latest. He rejected the enclave alternative because 
it vas too negative, because it brought U.S. troops into too intimate 
contact with the population, and because it posed some almost insurmount¬ 
able problems in real estate acquisition. In the highlands the U.S. troops 
would have had no difficulty recognizing the enemy among the few montag- 
nards who* lived there, therefore Westmoreland recommended that a full U.S. 
division be deployed along the Q,ui Hhon-Pleiku axis with a brigade each 
at An Khe, Pleihu, and Xontum. This deployment would have altered the 
force ratios in the critical H Corps from 1.9:1 to 2.9:1 in favor of the 
B.VNAF immediately. The ports of Qui Nhon and Kha Trang, rather than 
serving as enclave bases, would, according to the recommendation, have 
been developed as logistic support bases for the forces in the highlands 
and would have been provided with a battalion each for security. The 
rest of the 17 battalions were to provide base and installation security 
in the Da Kang/Hue (4 USMC 3ET's) and the Bien Hoa-Vung Tau (3 Army • 

battalions) areas. 

i 

t . • . , 

This was the position of CCMUSMACV in March 1965. In concluding 
his Estimate, Westmoreland recognized the possibility that the GVN might 
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infer from either Course of Action 2 or Course of Action 3 that the U.S. 
vas determined to fight on alone. That possibility was outweighed in his 
eyes, however, 'ey the tactical benefits to be gained plus the guarantee 
of a tore orderly buildup” than could have been the case under Course 
of Action 1. 


In regard to the build-up of the EVIIAF, MA.CV had in late 1964 
two alternative proposals under discussion. Alternative 1 called for 
increases of 30,309 in the regular forces, plus 35,387 in the Regional 
Force and 10,815 in the Popular Force. Alternative 2 called for the 
same increases in HF/PF but for an accelerated figure for the regular 
forces of 47,556. Taking into account the limited leadership resources ' 
available to the GVH and the restricted training facilities, General 
Westmoreland in January 1965 recommended the more modest Alternative 1 
build-up for Military Assistance Program funding. The Secretary of 
Defense approved the recommended increases on 23 January, thereby bring¬ 
ing the MAP supported RYNAF to levels of 275,058 for the regulars, plus 
137,187 for RF and 185,000 for PF. 108/ 

In response to C0MUSMA.CV 1 s Estimate of the Situation of March 
1565 and a memorandum from the Joint Chiefs which followed it, the 
Secretary of Defense approved the accelerated Alternative 2 force level 
for the regulars and authorized MAP funding for an additional 17,247 
spaces in RVKAF on 12 April 1965. Also provided was an increase in the 
KACV JTD of IcO spaces for advisors to work with the enlarged RVNAF. 109/ 

% 

In late May, the JCS asked the Secretary of Defense to authorize 
MAP support for another 2,369 spaces for AR7N. The purpose was to fatten 
out a division base for the eventual organization of a tenth ARV1I division 
from existing separate regiments. 110/ The request was approved on the 
4th of Jure. Ill/ 

Any further plans to build up the RVKAF were torpedoed by the 
extremely heavy losses suffered in combat during late May and early June. 
On 7 June, General Westmoreland told CHIC FAC and Washington that a 
moratorium on RVKAF build-up was unavoidable as any trainees in the pipe¬ 
line would have to be used as fillers in existing units. Ho new ARVN 
battalions would be coming oh the scene until November of that year. U2/ 

General Westmoreland was not in attendance at the NSC meetings 
of 1-2 April 1965. Having gone on record in his Estimate in favor of 
the earliest possible input of up to two division equivalents of U.S. 
forces, he was mderstandably disappointed with the very modest increases 
sanctioned by the President. He communicated to CINCPAC his concern that, 
while he understood that divisions were not immediately in the offing, he 
nevertheless felt a pressing need for a division in the highlands, 113/ 
Throughout the early part of April prior to the Honolulu Conference, 
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Westmoreland also kept up the pressure to get an Army brigade into 
Bien Hoa-Vung Tau. The latter action happened to dovetail with the 
current Washington strategy options and hence was favorably considered • 
at Honolulu while, as has already been noted, proposals to deploy 
divisions were not. 

* 

Only on one occasion through the spring of 1965 did General 
Westmoreland display any inclination to abandon his aggressive high¬ 
lands campaign in favor of the more conservative enclave strategy. On 
8 May he cabled to CUTCPAC, with Ambassador Taylor's concurrence, his 
Concept of Operations by US/Allied Ground Combat Forces in Support of 
EVWAF. 114/ The Concept, as spelled out in that message, has already 
been discussed at length in an earlier section of this paper.’ Wot dis¬ 
cussed were some proposed deployments of U.S. and Third Country forces • 
included by Westmoreland., Perhaps in deference to the Ambassador's 
known preference, Westmoreland suggested that the U.S. Airmobile Di¬ 
vision be deployed to Qui Hhon and Wha Trang. In light of his previous 
recommendations and subsequent ones to be discussed, it is difficult to 
conclude that Westmoreland really seriously entertained this recommen¬ 
dation or that it was anything other than an aberration. On the 15th 
of the same month, Westmoreland sent a message to the Department of 
the Army indicating that, as far as he was concerned, the concept for 
employment of the Airmobile Division was still to be determined. Since 
he preferred an Airmobile Division, he asked the Department of the Army 
to send airmobile experts to Vietnam to assist him in the preparation 
of "a concept of operations for a division size force. " 25 / 

In his message #19118 of 7 June, General Westmoreland asked for 
U.S. and Third Country reinforcements after he had explained that redress¬ 
ing deteriorating force ratios was beyond the capability of the RVHAF. 

He said, "the force ratios continue to change in favor of the VC. I 
believe that the DRV will commit whatever force it deems necessary to 
tip the balance and that the GVH cannot stand up successf ully to this 
kind of pressure without reinforcement." Westmoreland was convinced that 
U.S. troops could "successfully take the fight to the VC," and he explained 
that the forces he was requesting were "to give us a substantial and hard¬ 
hitting offensive capability on the ground to convince the VC that they 
cannot win ." /liaphasis added/ ~~ 

At the tine Westmoreland submitted his recommendations in his ■ 
19118, which has erroneously been dubbed "the 44 Battalion request," 
there were, in addition to one Australian battalion, 7 U.S. Marine, and 
2 U.S. Amy battalions in Vietnam. In his message, Westmoreland said 
this: 


"In sub-paragraph 'A* below, deployments and actions are 
recommended on which decisions should be made now. In sub- 
paragraph 'B* we have identified further actions on which 
planning should start and on which, separate recommendations 
will be forthcoming. 
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"(3) One additional KA3 to reinforce the HI MAP. 

♦ • 

"(4) Tactical air units for support of increased 
U.S. force (additional airfields in.SVN and Thailand may be 
required). 

"(5) Required combat and logistic support forces to 
include helicopter units to support the foregoing. 

"Message has been discussed with Anoassadois Taylor and Johnson.. 
Ambassador Taylor is prepared to comment thereon during current 
visit to Washington." 

In his subparagraph 'A' General Westmoreland did no more than 
request expeditious approval of forces which had been in the planning 
stages for some time. If his request had been approved as written, the 
grand total of maneuver battalions so provided would have been 33. This 
is one less than the total indicated in Section II of this paper as 
approved and planned because the Airmobile Division, when it was finally 
organized, had 8 rather than 9 airaobile battalions. If the 173d Airborne, 
which was only to be retained until the Airmobile Division was ready to 
begin operations, were counted, then the total of maneuver battalions 
requested by Westmoreland on 7 June was 35. In subparagraph 'B' he iden¬ 
tified a further 9 battalions which might be needed and requested at same 
later date. 

B. CHICPAC Aooeared to Back Into Enclaves 

a - - - —— - - 

The CETCPAC, Admiral Sharp, was by and large a consistent sup¬ 
porter of General Westmoreland in the latter’s drive to get more forces 
into South Vietnam. With regard to the momentous recommendation of 
7 June, CETCPAC concurred in General Westmoreland’s evaluation of the 
situation and agreed also that Allied troops were needed to enable the 
friendly side to take the offensive. He said: "We will lose by staying 
• in enclaves defending coastal bases." Having said that. Admiral Sharp 
then went on to disagree with Westmoreland as to the proper place for the 
Airmobile Division. Rather than have it deployed inland on the Qui Hhon- 
Pleiku axis as planned by Westmoreland, CHICPAC would have had it based 
on Qui Khon with the primary mission of clearing Binh Dinh Province before 
moving inland. Sharp was very concerned that logistic backup for the 
Airmobile Division be assured before it be sent into the highlands. 

Securing one division's LOC with another division (Westmoreland intended 
to send the ROK’s to Qui Hhon) was counterproductive, and Sharp felt that 
600 to 800 tons of aerial resupply per day, should highway 19 be closed, 
would overtax the already limited airfield facilities in the highland 
areas where the Airmobile Division was to go. 116/ 

Sharp's initial objections to Westmoreland's deployment plans 
smacked of conservatism and may well have played into the hands of those 
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who continued to advocate the enclave strategy. The Ambassador was in 
Washington on 9 June, and one of the questions put to him by the Joint 
Chiefs was whether or not the Airmobile Division should go into the 
highlands. Taylor convinced them that it should not. 117/ Perhaps 
without Sharp's baching for the coastal deployment, the Joint Chiefs 
might not have been convinced. 

It seems clear, however, that Admiral Sharp was not really an 
exponent of the enclave strategy. His insistence that the Airmobile 
Division stick to 3inh Dinh was prompted by his conviction that the 
U.S. forces should operate in close proximity to the-objective of the 
Viet war -- the people. He was consistent in this approach when he 
pushed for deployment of the ROK RCT to Quang Ngai, where it was 
originally supposed to go and where there were plenty of people to be • 
pacified, instead of to sparsely populated Cam Ranh for unremunerative 
security duty. He also recommended that the remaining ROK division (-), 
which would have been superfluous at Qui Nhon, be sent instead to Nha 
Irar.g or perhaps even into the Mekong Delta. 118/ 

\ 

C. The JCS Yielded the Torch 

« 

The JCS put the first major recommendation for ground troop 
commitment on the docket, as it were, on 20 March, shortly after Chief 
of Staff of the Army Johnson returned frcm Saigon. 119/ Because the 
Viet Cong were stronger and because the leaders cf the RVEA? were 
overly involved in political matter-, there had been, according to the 
JCS, for the first time a downward turn in what had been a relatively 
stable military situation. Unless the trend could be reversed, the 
Chiefs said, the war would be lost and it would be seen as a U.S. defeat. 
That would be intolerable; hence, the Chiefs recommended that U.S. and 
Allied forces be introduced with a new mission to stem the tide and 
assume the offensive. The Chiefs were manifestly not interested in any 
kind of holding action. As they said, "the requirement is not simply 
to withstand the Viet Cong, however, but to gain effective operational 
superiority and assume the offensive. To turn the tide of the war 
requires an objective of destroying the Viet Cong, not merely to keep 
pace with them, or slow down their rate of advance." 120/ The level 
of force which they recommended to carry, out this aggressive mission 
and which they saw as an essential component of the broader program to 
put pressure on the DRV/VC and to deter Chinese Communist aggression, 
was three divisions,one ROK and two U.S. 

In summary, the JCS recommended that one U.S. Marine division 
conduct, on order, offensive operations to kill Viet Cong with or with¬ 
out centralized GVN/US command structure. The Marines should operate 
out of their existing TAOR, and expand it as the force, grew in size. 
The U.S. Army division should go to Pleiku, where it should operate with 
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the Rx/FF and C3DG troops there under U.S. command. The ARVN battalions 
thus released and shielded by a U.S. buffer along the Laotian border 
should then cove to the populous coastal provinces. Eo location vas 
specified for the BOK division, but the Chiefs recommended that its mis¬ 
sion be similar to that of the U.S. divisions. They felt the Koreans' 
presence vould have good "psychological effect." 

This "three-division plan," as it was dubbed, was discussed with 
the Secretary of Defense and Ambassador Taylor on the 29th of March and 
was undoubtedly the topic of same discussion during the subsequent ESC 
meetings. 121/ In any case, even though the recommended deployments 
were not sanctioned in NSAM 328, the JCS continued to plan for ultimate 
imolementation. 122/ 

In earlier sections of this paper the possibility that the JCS 
may have gotten ahead of some of the other decision-makers in the U.S. 
Government was discussed. Thus, in early April they were forced to back 
down on the deployment they had ordered of the 173rd Airborne to Bien 
Hoa-Vung Tau, 123/ and in JCSM. 321-65, 30 April 1965 , they erroneously 
described as "approved" a package of seme 4,700 logistical troops which 
were part of the three-division plan and still in the ta l king stage. 124/ 
The mission of forces listed in JCSM 321-65 as Approved" by the JCS vas 
to be as follows: 

"These forces are to bolster GTE forces during their con¬ 
tinued build-up, secure bases and installations, conduct 
counterinsurgency combat operations in coordination with the 
RVKAF, and prepare for the later introduction of an airmobile 
division to the central plateau, the remainder of IH MSF to 
the Da Nang area, and the remainder of a ROK division to 
Quang Ngai." 

♦ 

"Logistic forces of all services will strengthen support 
of in-country forces, provide support for the new forces, 
prepare bases and installations for possible future develop¬ 
ments, and be prepared to support those additional forces." 

The tone of JCSM 321-65 was consistent with the JCS’ advocacy 
of a f ull three divisions of troops for Vietnam plus an aggressive 
mission for those troops. It was not in keeping, however, with the 
cautious language of the "Victory Strategy" sanctioned at the Honolulu 
Conference of 20 April. That strategy was the basis for the enclavists 
and it promised success through denial of victory to the Viet Cong. 

The enemy vas to be denied victory because he would be unable to seize 
a certain number of decisive areas held by U.S. and Third Country 
forces, despite any successes he might enjoy throughout the rest of the 
country. Realizing his own impotence, the enemy would be moved to seek 
a negotiated settlement to the conflict. The level of commitment 
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recommended to the President after the Honolulu Conference and in keep¬ 
ing vith the "Victory Strategy** as described above was considerably 
less than three divisions as has been pointed out in earlier sections 
of this paper. The JCS should have been addressing the "Victory 
Strategy" in their 30 April memorandum, but preferred instead to con¬ 
tinue the push for three divisions. 125/ 

COKUSMACV's request of 7 June altered drastically the role of 
the JCS in the build-up debate. Up to that time the JCS had, if any¬ 
thing, been ahead of General Westmoreland in advocating Allied forces 
for Vietnam. The 27 battalions of their three-division plan were in 
themselves more than Westmoreland ever requested until 7 June. After 
that datej the big push came from Westnoreland in Saigon, and -the JCS 
were caught in the middle between the latter and'the powerful and stri- 
. dent opposition his latest request for forces had surfaced in Washington. 
The JCS memoranda of June and July 1965 were numerous and reflected, 
apparently without guiding, the 44 Battalion debate's progress. They 
shoved the Airmobile Division in and out of Qui Mhon as the debate on 
the strategy for its employment ebbed and flowed. The 173rd Airborne 
Brigade and the brigade from the 101st Airborne Division were first 
counted and then dropped and then counted again as the toteil permanent 
force to he deployed to Vietnam approached 44 maneuver battalions as a 
limit. On the 9th of June, the JCS favored the deployment of the 
Airmobile Division to the highlands. 126/ On the 11th they favored its 
going to Qui When after discussing the matter with the Ambassador. 127/ 

On the Uth, the total recommended force was 33 battalions, 23 UiS. vith 
the 173rd coming out, and 10 Third Country. 128/ On the 18th of June, 
the total had dropped to 22 and 10 as the 173rd was scheduled to stay 
hut the brigade from the 101st was to leave. 129/ Final sanction for 
both airborne units to remain in Vietnam was not secured until August. 130/ 

». Search - W , a ^ ^ ' 

■ ♦ ■ 

It was not at all clear that with the advent of the 44 battalion 
’ debate the vestiges of the enclave strategy and the conservatism which 
had characterized it had expired. On the contrary, enclave thinking was 
still very much alive. On the 11th of June, the JCS cabled CINCPAC and 
informed him that somewhat less than Westmoreland’s 19U8 was very close 
to being approved for deployment. The force described amounted to two 
Marine BIT'S and three Army brigades, two of which had already been 
approved. The JCS wanted to know where Westmoreland intended to put 
this force in Vietnam. 131/ The implicit intention to keep a string on 
every unit going’ into Vietnam was obvious to General Westmoreland. In 
reply to this query and in response to the rising volume of criticism . 
directed at his estimate of the seriousness of the situation and his 
proposed utilization of combat forces, Westmoreland sent the following 
cable to CIKCPAC: 1^/ 

mm—mr 
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"A. Actions recommended: 

n (l) Deploy at once to I CTZ the remaining two BLT's 
of the 3d Marine Division and appropriate supporting division 
and air elements (approximately 8,000 personnel). Reconstitute 
the SLF as a floating reserve. 

"(2) Deploy balance of increment 1 and all of incre¬ 
ment 2 (as defined in Reference C _/Ref C was an earlier MA.CV 
message of 26 May 1565/ of Army logistic and other support 
units in accordance with schedule set out in Reference D. 

_/Ref D was a U.S. Army Support Command Vietnam message of 
31 May/ (Approximately 8,000 personnel) 

"(3) Deploy the U.S. Army Air Mobile Division (and 
logistic increment 3) through Qui Rhon to An Khe, Pleiku and 
Kontua (approximately 21,000 personnel). Qui Rhon will be 
ready to receive the division approximately 1. August upon the 
closure of increment 2 forces. 

"(4) Concurrently with the Air Mobile Division, deploy 
I Corps Headquarters (approximately 1,500 personnel). 

« 

"(5) Deploy the ROK Marine RCT to Cam Ranh Bay as soon 
after 1 July as the unit can be readied for movement (approxi¬ 
mately 4,000 personnel). Deploy balance of the ROK division 
force (approximately 14,500 personnel) plus U.S. logistic incre¬ 
ment 4' (1,500 personnel), starting 15 September to the general 
area of Qui Iihon. (This answers Ref E /CIRCPAC message of 
5 June/ in part - separate message on pages 96 through 103.) 

"(6) Deploy additional tactical fighter squadrons to 
Cam Ranh Bay when expeditionary landing field complete at that 
location. Also provide naval aircraft carrier support of in¬ 
country operations as required; we believe the latter will ' 
engage one carrier full time. 

”(7) Hold the 173d Airborne 3rigade in-country until 

the Air Mobile Division has deployed and is ready for operations. 

• • * 

"(8) Continue air attacks against the DRV. (Reference F 
j^LACV message of 20 Ma y] applies) 

"B. Additional deployment that may be required and on which 
planning should begin: ^Emphasis added/ 

”(l) Three U.S. Army Hawk battalions to TSH Bien Koa, 

Qui Rhon and Cam Ranh in that priority. 

11 (2) The remainder of the 1st Infantry Division or the 
101st Airborne Division beginning 1 October. 
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This message vas extremely important, for in it COMUSMACV 
spelled out the concept of keeping U.S. forces away from the people. 

The search and destroy strategy for U.S. and Third Country forces 
which continues to this day and the primary fccus of RVNAF on paci¬ 
fication both stem from that concept. In addition, Westmoreland made 
a big pitch in this cable for a free hand to maneuver the troops 
around inside the country. That is the prerogative of a major field 
commander — there is good indication that at this stage Westmoreland 
saw himself in that light rather than as advisor and assister to the 
Vietnamese armed forces. 

Ambassador Taylor returned to Vietnam from Washington shortly 
after the battle at Dong Xoai, just as the new Thieu-Xy government was 
being installed. His first report confirmed the seriousness, of the 
military situation as reported by General Me sfcmoreland and also pointed 
xap the very tenuous hold the new government had on the country. 133/ 
This report apparently helped to remove the last obstacles to consider¬ 
ation of all of the forces mentioned in Westmoreland * s request of 7 June 
On 22 June, the Chairman of the JCS cabled Westmoreland and CHICPAC to 
inform them that the ante had gone up from 35 to 44 battalions, count¬ 
ing all forces planned and programmed and including the 173rd. West¬ 
moreland was asked if 44 battalions would be enough to convince the 
VC/DHV that they could not win. 134/ General Westmoreland replied 
that there was no evidence the VC/DRV would alter their plans regardless 
of what the U.S. did in the next six months. The 44 battalion force 
should, however, establish a favorable balance of power by the end of 
the year. If the. U.S. was to seize the initiative from the enemy, then 
further forces would be required into 1566 and beyond. 135/ 

On the 26th of June, as has already been noted. General West¬ 
moreland was given the authority to commit U.S. forces to battle in 
support of RV1I.AF "in any situation...when, in CQMUS2-lACV’s judgment, 
their use is necessary to strengthen the relative position of GW 
forces." 136/ This was about as close to a free hand in managing the 
forces as General Westmoreland was likely to get. The enclave strategy 
was finished, and the debate from then on centered on how much force 
and to vhat end. There were some attempts to snatch the chestnuts from 
the fire, however. ■ 

Westmoreland’s opposition, while far from presenting a united 
front, had its day in court during late June and early July 1965 . The 
Embassy in Saigon, while recognizing the seriousness of the situation 
in South Vietnan, was less than sanguine about the prospects for success 
if large numbers of foreign troops were brought in. Deputy Ambassador 
U. Alexis Johnson told Assistant Secretary of Defense McNaughton on 
25 June that the U.S. should not bring in more troops. The situation, 
according to Johnson, was in many ways no more serious than the previous 



year. Sven if it were sore serious, he vent on, sassive input of U.S. 
troops vas unlikely to sake such difference. The best they could, do 
• vould be to hold a few enclaves. Johnson pointed out that the 
Vietnamese were afraid they vould lose authority if more U.S. troops 
vere brought in. He advised that the U.S. allow the forces already 
in the country to settle. After sore experiment at ion with them, the 
way vould be such clearer. Once in, troops could not, without diffi¬ 
culty, be taken out again. 137/ 

The views expressed by Johnson to McNaughton parallel those of. 
Ambassador Taylor throughout the build-up debate. Both men were very 
much concerned with the effect of the proposed build-up on the Viet¬ 
namese. They were not directly opposed to the use of U.S. forces to 
help the GVN; they merely wanted to go very slowly to insure against 
loss of control. . 

At the opposite end of the spectrum from General Westmoreland - 
vas Under Secretary of State George Sail. Convinced that the U.S. was 
pouring its resources down thei drain in the wrong place, • Ball placed 
himself in direct opposition to the build-up. In a draft memorandum 
he circulated on the 28th of June, Ball stated that Westmoreland's 
intention was to go to Phase III combat (Phase III of the 8 Hay Concept 
of Operations which called for US/AUied forays inland to secure bases 
and areas for farther operations). In Ball's view there was absolutely 
no assurance that the U.S. could with the provision of more ground forces 
achieve its political objectives in Vietnam._ Instead, the U.S. risked 
involving itself in - a' costly and indeterminate struggle. To further 
complicate matters, it vould be equally impossible to achieve political 
objectives by expanding the bombing of the 1’orth — the risks of involv¬ 
ing the USSH and the CFR were too great, besides which such action would 
alienate friends. Ho combination of the two actions offered any better’ 
prospect for success. Since the costs to achieve its objectives if the 
U.S. embarked on an expanding program were indeterminate, the U.S. 
should, in Ball's view, not elect to follow such a course of action. 

It should instead "cut its losses" by restricting itself to the pro¬ 
gramed 15 battalions and 72,OCX) men made public at a press conference 
in mid-June by the Secretary of Defense. 138/ By holding those forces 
to a very conservative Phase H strategy of base defense and reserve in 
support of KVilAFj U.S. combat losses could be held to a minimum while 
the stage was being set for withdrawal. 139/ 

Ball was cold-blooded in his analysis. He recognized that the 
U.S. would not hs- able to avoid losing face before its Asian allies if 
it staged seme form of conference leading to withdrawal of U.S. forces. 

The loss vould only be of short term duration, however, and the U.S. could 
emerge frem this period of travail as a "wiser and more mature nation." 

On 1 July, Ball sent to the President a memorandum entitled "A Compromise 
Solution for South Vietnam." In that memorandum. Ball presented his case 
for cutting losses essentially as it is described above, iho/ 
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Assistant Secretary of State William Bundy, like so many others, 
found himself in between Westmoreland and Ball. The U.S. needed to avoid 
the ultimatum aspects of. the 44 battalions and also the Ball withdrawal 
proposal, both cf which were undesirable in Bundy's estimation. On 
1 July, Bundy suggested to the President that the U.S. should adopt a 
policy which would allow it to hold on without- risking disasters of scale 
if the war were lost despite deployment of the full 44 battalions. For 
the moment, according to Bundy, the U.S. should complete planned deploy¬ 
ments to bring in-country forces to 18 maneuver battalions and 85,000 
men. The Airmobile Division and the remainder of the 1st Division should 
be brought to a high state of readiness, but the decision as to their 
deployment should be deferred. By so acting the U.S. would gain time in . 
which to work diplomatically to realign Southeast Asia and thereby salvage 
its honor and credibility. The forces in Vietnam, which Bundy assumed 
would be enough to prevent collapse, would be restricted to reserve 
reaction in support of PVIIA?. This would allow for some experimentation 
without taking over the war effort --a familiar theme. Bundy felt, as • 
did Ambassador Taylor, that there remained considerable uncertainty as 
to how well U.S. troops would perform in the Vietnam environment. We 
needed to find out before going big. l4l/ 


E. The Influence of the President and This Secretary of Defense 


It is difficult to be precise about the position of the Secretary 
of Defense during xhe build-up debate because there is so little of 
in the files. In March, Ambassador Taylor sent to Saigon the following 
description of the Secretary's views regarding the JCS's three-division 
plan: 142/ 


"a. The JCS has recommended to the Secretary of Defense 
the early deployment of a three division force with appropriate 
combat and logistic support. This force would include the en¬ 
tire MS? and I Corps area. An Army Division in the high plateau, 
and a Korean Division, location unspecified. The Chairman, JCS 
emphasized the urgent necessity to deploy a logistical command 
and the forward deployment cf tactical fighter squadrons as well 
as the earliest possible construction of the airfield at Chu Lai 
and a runway at Da Kang. 

"b. Ambassador Taylor indicated that 3 divisions seemed 
high; that Quat was not persuaded that more troops were neces¬ 
sary; that anti-American sentiment lies just below the surface 
and that finally there are two very real limitations on the 
number and rate of introduction of U.S. and Third Country 
forces. First is the absorptive capacity of the country and 
second logistical limitations. 

”c» The Chairman, JCS outlined the importance of estab¬ 
lishing a gc.1 against which logistics planning could proceed. 
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n d» gh-2 Secretarv of Defense indicated that further U. S. 
deployments ~u.it be accompanied by deployment cf Koreans for 
reasons cf domestic readion. 

"e. After an exchange of views cn the missions and 
operating methods of U. S. forces the Secretary of Defense 
stated that he was impressed with the adverse force ratios 
and favored deployment cf U.S. forces conditioned by: 

"(l) political (psychological) absorption capacity 

''(2) logistical absorption capacity 

"(3) operations! absorption — (that is operational 
requirements)." 

In his official reply to the JCS memoranda containing the three-division 
plan, the Secretary said this: 1-3/ 

“I have considered the views of the JCS presented in 
referenced memorandum. As you are aware the substance of 
their recommendations was considered in the high-level 
discussions which tcch place ir. connection with the recent 
visit cf Ambassador Taylor. I believe that the decisions 
made at xhat time refiaex the views of the JCS to the extent 
recurred at xhis time.” 

It has already been pointed cut that (after the 1"SC meetings cf 1-2 April .. 
I9S5) iir. hchamara was interested in the JCS continuance of planning for ‘ 
the earlies o DvccnDlf s/i'C 1 w-C v-»on cf the three divisions. l4i/ In reply 
to the JCSM of 30 April in which the Chiefs summed up the results of the 
Honolulu Conference and sub sequent discussions and in which they made 
another pitch for the three-division plan, the Secretary said in regard 
to the latter: lh$/ 

' "The ether deployments described will be considered in 
conjunction with continuing high-level deliberations on the 
Southeast Asia situation and as further requested by the JCS.” 

In the files are several other bits of information which, while perhaps 
not always directly attributable to the Secretary’s personal philosophy, 
nevertheless are an indication of how he interpreted his guidance from 
the President. On 1 ’larch he sent this memorandum to all departments: lU6/ 

"I want it clearly understood that there is an unlimited 
appropriation available for the financing of aid to Vietnam. 

Under no circumstances is Inch of money to stand in the way 
of aid to that nation." 
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In response to a query by General Johnson, Amy Chief of Staff, as to 
hew such the U.S. must contribute directly to the security of South 
Vietnam, the Secretary said: 147/ 

"Policy is: anything that will strengthen the position 
of the GVN will be sent." 


On 2 April, the JCS sent the Secretary a bold memorandum in which 
they recommended clearing the decks of all "administrative and procedural 
impediments that hamper us in the prosecution of this war.” They went 
on* to list a whole panoply of problems which they felt were causing 
unnecessary heada ch es in providing support to General Westmoreland. 148/ 
The JCSM was a direct slap at seme of the Secretary’s management tech¬ 
niques and an appeal that the military staff be allowed to run the show. . 
McNamara was silent for a long time. • He replied to the memorandum on 
lit Hay and addressed each of the JCS recommendations in turn. The gist 
of his reply was that he was not yet ready to yield the reins to the 
military. He said: 149/ 


"I am sure it is recognized that many of these recom¬ 
mendations have received, or are now receiving, separate 
action review in appropriate channels. Also, it appears 
clear that many of the actions recommended should be im¬ 
plemented only if execution of a major CITCFAC CPLAIi were 
ordered." 


There are plenty of other indications in the files that the Secretary was 
very carefully and personally insuring that the Defense Establishment was 
ready to provide efficient and sufficient support to the fighting elements 
in Vietnam. From the records, the Secretary comes out much more clearly 
for good management than he does for any particular strategy. 


During the more heated debate following Westmoreland's request 
of 7 June, there is hardly a trace in the files of the Secretary’s opinion 
In a letter to Representative Mahon of the House Appropriations Committee 
on 9 June, McNamara indicated that the reserve stocks provided for combat 
consumption in the Fiscal Year 1966 Budget might have to be replenished 
as the situation in South Vietnam developed. He was not sure, however, 
and in any case could afford to wait and see. Perhaps there would be a 
request for a supplementary appropriation when the Congress reconvened • 
the following January . 150/ (The President asked for a 1.7 billion 
supplementary appropriation in August of 1965 for military operations in 
Vietnam.) 

Secretary McNamara went out to Vietnam for a firsthand look from 
16 to 20 July. He wanted to hear Westmoreland’s concept for the employ¬ 
ment of the 44 battalions, and he sought the answers to a number of other 
questions including what forces 'Westmoreland thought would be required 
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through January 1$S6 and beyond „ • 151 / When KcIIsnara left Washington, 
the 44 battalion debate regained unresolved. While he vas in Sairon, 
he received a cable from Deputy Secretary of Defense Vance informing 
him that the President had decided to go ahead vita the plan to deploy 
all 34 of the U.S. battalions. 152/ The debate was over. McScEsxa 
left Saigon tearing Westr-oreland reccrr.cn5ations for an even greater 
increase in forces which "ill be the subject of a later paper. 153/ 

"In many respects," McITanara told the press on leaving Vietnam, "it 
/the situation/ has deteriorated since 15 months ago when I vas last 
here." 154/ 

There is no question that the key figure in the early 1$65 
build-up was the President of the United States. - In K3.AK 323, he only 
approved the modest input of two Karine battalions even though he vas 
presented with a JCS recommendation that three full divisions be sent. 
The whole tone of the ITSAM is one of caution. The President was deter* 
mined that any changes authorised in that ITSAM be understood as "being 
gradual and wholly consistent with existing policy." 155/ Ke was 
terribly concerned with control over release of information to the 
press, and a premature leak, from Saigon of seme of the details of the 
1-2 April ITSC meetings brought a sharp response from him. 156/ The 
subdued tones of I! SAM 32-3 notwithstanding, the President apparently 
lent his sanction to the broader proposals contained in the joint 
State/Defense 7-,?oint cable of 15 April, and in so doing he upset the 
Ambassador. 157/ 


Most of the recommendations which came cut of the Honolulu 
Conference received early attention by President Johnson, but durii;g 
Kay things tended to slew down as his focus was diverted, no doubt, by 
the situation in the Dominican P.epublic. 


On the 4th of Kay, the President sent a special message to the 
Congress in which he requested a supplemental appropriation of $700 
million "to meet mounting military requirements in Vietnam." He de¬ 
scribed in that message the landing of U.S. Karines at Da Hang and 
Phu 3ai the more recent arrival of the 173rd Airborne. He vent on to 
say: 


"llor can I guarantee this will be the last request. If 
our need expands I will turn again to the Congress. For we 
will do whatever must be dene to insure the safety of South 
Vietnam from aggression. This is the firm and irrevocable 
commitment of our people and nation." 


Arid later in the sane message: 


"I do ask for prompt support of our basic 
sistance to aggression, moderation in the use 
and a constant search for peace." 158/ 


course: Re- 
of power, and 
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On 18 June, McGscrge Bundy sent this memorandum to the Secretary 
of Defense: 159/ 

"The President mentioned to me yesterday his desire that 
ve find r.ore dramatic and effective actions in South Vietnam. 

He also mentioned his desire for a report on the progress of 
his idea tnat ”«v 0 Ti 0 Z CL 7ZOT G light planes for operations there. 

Finally, he ashed if ve have enough helicopters." 

On the loth of 0 uTlG Secretary McNamara had given the Army permission' 
to proceed with the organisation of an Airmobile Division using the assets 
of the 11th Air Assault Division and the 2nd Infantry Division. l60/ On 
the 22nd, four days after the Bundy Memorandum, the Secretary proceeded 
with readiness preparation of the Airmobile Division for deployment to 
South Vietnam, and the number of maneuver battalions being considered for 
eventual deployment rose from 23 U.S. to 34 U.S. or 44 U.S./3rd Country 
total, lol/ On the 23rd cf June the deployments of one Marine 3LT to 
Da Kang and one to Qui Kho:i were approved. 162/ The latter move pro¬ 
vided the needed security for the port of Qui Khon in preparation for 
the arrival cf the Airmobile Division and also allowed Westmoreland to 
divert the Army brigade originally scheduled fcr C-ui Khon to Cam Ranh Bay 
and Bier. He a. 163/ 

F. Presidential Sanction fcr Phase I 


On 17 July, McKcmara was in Saigon with the new Ambassador, 

Mr. Lodge, when he received the cable from Vance telling him that the 
President had decided to proceed with the deployment of all 34 U.S. 
battalions then under consideration. At that time, the Chief Executive 
was said by Vance to be favorably inclined toward calling up reserves 
to make the deployments a little less of a strain on the military estab¬ 
lishment . 164/ 

Upon his return from Vietnam, Secretary McKamara prepared a 
draft release to the press which stated that the total increase in U.S. 
forces with the latest approved add-ons would be about 100,000. 165/ 

That information was not given out. Instead, after a week of deliberation, 
the President held a press conference on the 28th of July in which he 
told the American people "the lesson of history" dictated that the U.S. 
commit its strength to resist aggression in South Vietnam. He said: 166/ 

"We did not choose to be the guardians at the gate, but 
there is no one else. 

"Ilor would surrender in Vietnam bring peace, because we 
learned from Hitler at Munich that success only feeds the 
appetite of aggression. The battle would be renewed in one 
country and then another country, bringing with it perhaps 
even larger and cruder conflict, as we have learned from 
the lessons of history. 
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"Moreover ,■ we arc Irt Vietnam to fulfill one of the nost 
solemn pie aces of the American Nation. Three Presidents — 
President Eisenhower, President Kennedy, and your present 
President -- ever 11 years have ccr.riittethemselves and 
have premised to help defend this snail and valiant nation. 

"Strengthened by that promise, the people of South 

-— j ci ufisa 

have dieilc Thousands nore have been crippled and scarred bp 
var* lie just cannot now dishonor our vord a or abandon our 
corriit r.snt > or leave those vho believed us and vho trusted 
us to the terror and repression and murder that v-ould follow* 


Vietnam. 


"This 


t! 


then, my fellow Americans, is why we are in 


As far as increases in U.S. forces were concerned, the President said 
this: 

"First, we intend to convince the Communists that v:e 
cannot be defeated by force of aims or by superior rower. 

They are not easily convinced. In recent months they have 
greatly Increased, their fighting forces and their attacks 
and the number of incidents. I have ashed the commanding 
general, General Westmoreland, what more he needs to r.ee 
this mounting aggression. He has told me. Ue will meet 
his needs. 


o 

m 

u 


"X have toda 3 * ordered to Vietnam the Airmobile Division 
and certain other forces which will raise our fighting 
strength from 75,000 to 12?,000 men almost immediately. 
Additional forces will be needed later, and they will be 
sent as requested. This will make it necessary to increase 
our active fighting forces by raising the- monthly draft call 
from 17,000 over a period of tine to 35 ,GOO per month, and 
for us to step up our campaign for voluntary enlistments. 

"After this past week of deliberations, I have concluded 
that it is r.ot essential to crier Deserve units into service 
now. If that necessity should later be indicated, I will 
give the matter most careful consideration and I will give 
the country due and adequate notice before taking such action, 
but only after full preparations. 

"We have also discussed with the Government of South Vietnam 
lately the steps that we will take to substantially increase 
their own effort, both on the battlefield and toward reform and 
progress in the villages. Ambassador lodge is now formulating 
a new program tc be tested upon his return to that area." 


Ill 



During the questioning period which followed the President’s presentation, 
the following dialogue between the President and one of his interlocutors 
is recorded: * 


"Question: Kr. President, does the fact that you are sending 
additional forces to Vietnam imply any change in the existing 
policy of relying mainly on the South Vietnamese to carry out 
offensive operations and using American forces to guard installa¬ 
tions and to act as emergency backup? 

"The President: It does not imply any. change in policy what¬ 
ever. It does not imply change of objective." 


The Annex to JCSM 590-65, forwarded by the JCS on 30 July 19&5, * 
reflected the final Phase I package approved for deployment as V* maneuver 
battalions and a total strength in South Vietnam after all units had closed 
of 193,837 U.S. fighting men. During ensuing discussions concerning 
Phase II of the build-up, the Phase I package was further refined and in¬ 
creased. By 10 November, the .Phase I package vas fixed at 219,000 U.S. 
personnel. 167/ 


The build-up progressed apace while the debate continued. In July 
two more Army brigades arrived followed closely by a- corps headquarters. 

The 2d Brigade, 1st Infantry Division, which had originally been scheduled 
to prefect Qui Khon, went to 3ien Koa, leaving one battalion at Cam Ranh 
Bay for security. 168/ That battalion rejoined its parent unit when 
relieved at Cam Ranh by the 1st Brigade, 101st Airborne Division. In 
August the landing of the 7th Karine Regiment brought III KAF to a total 
strength of one Karine Division plus one regiment or 12 BIT'S. 169/ The 
airmobile division, organised on 1 July as the 1st Air Cavalry Division, 
vas fully deployed and responsible for its TA0R on 28 September. The re¬ 
mainder of the 1st Infantry Division closed on 7 October, 170/ and the ROK 
forces were fully deployed by 8 November, bringing the US/3rd Country 
";jforces in-country to a-total fighting force of 44 maneuver battalions. 

U.S. strength in South Vietnam at the end of 1965 vas 184,314 men. 172, 
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. V. Expectations 


The first four sections of this paper have presented the development 
of the situation in South Vietnam through the early months of 1$65 and 
discussed the three strategies ( 1) Strategy of Security, 2) Enclave 
Strategy, and 3) Search and Destroy Strategy) which were considered dur¬ 
ing the sane-tine span for the employment of United States ground forces. 
Each of the strategies had its heyday and its proponents, and each was 
associated in the minds of the decision-making principals who were weigh-, 
ing it with certain expectations. 

_ • 

• . 

A. The Strategy of Security 

,* * 

The short-lived. strategy of security saw the deployments as a 
necessary evil to meet an immediate need — the bolstering of base security 
in South Vietnam for the air effort against Ilorth Vietnam. Few of the 
principals read any more into it than that. 


The only intelligence estimate dealing with the ramifications of 
this strategy came when the intelligence community was tasked to predict 
probable communist reactions to the input of an entire Korean divis ion for 
base security duty in South Vietnam. The SHE resulting, dated 19 March 
l$6p, indicated that input of Chinese or Ilorth Korean "volunteers” was 
very unlikely to occur. Inevitably there would be a great upsurge in 
propaganda and vilification directed against the Koreans and the U.S. for 
mailing such a move. In the main, however, communist reaction depended on . 
how the signal was interpreted. They would almost certainly estimate that 
the input of a ROK division would "not in itself significantly alter the 
military situation. They might consider, however, that it portended a 
substantial further build-up of foreign forces...e.g., Rationalist Chinese, 
Thai, Riilippines, aad U.S....for ground combat." 173/ 


The strategy of security was intimately tied to the Rolling 
Thunder bombing program. It remained alive only so long as the decision¬ 
making principals were reasonably confident that the bombing was going 
• to produce the desired effects on the DRV/VC will to persist. Expecta¬ 
tions for the security strategy were quite modest if the fcot-in-the-door 
aspects of it are discounted.. No input of "volunteers" from China or other 
c ommuni st allies of the DRV was expected to occur in response to the pro¬ 
vision of a few foreign troops to look after the bases in the South. It 

was merely expected that those bases would be better protected from attack. 

• , * 

B., The Enclave Strategy 

At the NSC meetings of 1-2 April, those in attendance could see 
that Ho Chi Minh was not quite ready to throw in the towel. The McNaughton 
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’’trilemma" vas addressed arm it was decided to embark, albeit cautiously, 
on a program cf ground troop deployments in excess of the requirements of 
base security. To insure control of troops untested in the environment 
of Asian insurgency, to provide security for the orderly construction of 
an expandable logistics base, ar.d to provide for rapid and easy exit if 
the situation suddenly deteriorated, the forces vere to be placed in 
coastal enclaves vith their backs to the sea. 


The proponents of the enclave strategy expected it to frustrate 
the DP.V/VC by denying them victory. This denial of victory strategy 
spoiled out at the Honolulu Conference, the high water mark of the 
enclave strategy,, predicted that enemy impotence vould lead eventually 
to a political solution. The enemy vould oe denied victory simply 
because a modicum of U.S. and 3rd Country force vould enable the RVITAF 
to be expanded at a controlled rate vitheut undue risk of collapse, loss 
of a key area, or a major defeat. The brunt of the var against the 
enemy’s regular units vould still be borne by the RVIIAF. The Allied 
forces, operating from their secure bases, vould be prepared to come to 
the aid cf the Vietnamese if necessary. The relatively• low intensity of 
operations to vhich the Allied forces vould be exposed would permit lov 
risk experimentation vith them. The information gained from such experi¬ 
ments vould be useful if the strategy failed ar.d more forces had to be 
brought in. If the experiments verified that foreign soldiers could not 
fight effectively in the Vietnamese environment, a stronger case could 
be made for resisting ary future attempts to got foreign troops enmeshed 


f>r* vevi 


Ambassador Taylor vented to gi*ve the Vietnamese maximum oppor¬ 
tunity to save themselves. He vas quite sanguine about their prospects 
in the spring of l$-55 arid therefore vas predisposed to hold the foreign 
troops dour to the bare minimum. He thought things vould remain stable 
enough to vomit leisurely experimentation vith four U.S. Marine battal¬ 
ions for tuo months before thought should be given to bringing in any 
more. As Taylor sav the situation at that time, the enclave strategy 
vould buy enough tine for the preparation of an entire logistics base. 
Any additional foreign reinforcements needed could be brought in later. 
As far as the fev U.S. troops already in the country vere concerned, 
Taylor expected their, most serious problem vould be boredom-. 

General ties to .or eland expected, and CII’CPAC supported him in 
this, that the var vould be lost if the Allied forces vere put into 
enclaves. The difference between Westmoreland and Taylor vas the 
former’s insistence on using U.J. and 3rd Country forces to take the 
var to the enemy. Taylor vas crite content to let RV?;AF do that with 
the occasional assist from the Allied forces if-they got into difficulty, 
westmoreland did not think the;- could do it, and he was convinced that 
no kind cf victory could be ha. unless some pressure were put on the 
VC/lKV forces in South Vietnam. 


lib 


Westmoreland vas convinced that there would he an enemy offen¬ 
sive in the II Corps highlands senetime during the 1965 summer monsoon. 
If Allied forces weren't there to meet it, he vas sure the highlands 
vould he lost to the DRV/VC forces, vho vould then proceed to establish 
a front government there. Westmoreland expected this to happen if U.S. 
and 3rd Country forces vent into coastal enclaves in lieu of moving 
directly into the interior. 


CIITCPAC expected the Airmobile Division to exhaust its supply 
lines if it vere to move directly inland. He vas not convinced that it 
could be supplied adequately by air as Westmoreland had suggested. The 
Ambassador expected the VC/DRV to try for another Dien Bien Phu if a 
U.S. division vere to go inland to the highlands. 


Westmoreland expected U.S. troops to have an abrasive effect on 
the Vietnamese population if they were in too close proximity to one 
another. The Ambassador vas inclined to agree with him, but CIKCPAC 
expected U.S. and 3rd Country forces to concentrate their efforts in 
areas where there vere plenty of people, and he expected them tc succeed. 
The Ambassador vas prepared to put up with the prospect of poor relations 
between foreign troops and the Vietnamese in return for the low risk pros¬ 
pects offered by the enclave strategy. 


It is not at all clear that the JCS ever endorsed the enclave 
strategy with any enthusiasm or that they expected much from it. From 
analysis of their recommendations it seems that they strove constantly 
to override the enclavists and get enough force into the country to do 
some good. In their three-division plan, they derided those vho wanted 
to "merely keep pace" with the enemy or "slow down the rate" of his ad¬ 
vance. The JCS said that to turn the tide of the war required "an objec¬ 
tive of destroying the VC." 17V The only vay to vim vas to provide 
enough force to both stem the tide and assume the offensive. They 
recommended three divisions to accomplish the latter. The enclave 
strategists advocated neither the objective nor the amount of force. 


Probably the last enclavist to be heard during the build-up 
debate vas William Bundy. His "A Middle Way Course of Action in South 
Vietnam" memorandum vas submitted to the President on the 1st of July. 
Bur-ay expected 13 battalions and 85,CCO men operating in conservative 
fashion from coastal enclaves to be enough to hold tjhe vhole facade 
together while the U.S. made concerted efforts to shore up Southeast 
Asia and extricate itself honorably from South Vietnam. He did not 
expect a victory from such a move, but he did not expect a loss either. 


The reaction of the Intelligence community to the enclave 
strategy vas consistently less than optimistic. Immediately following 

the ESC meetings of the 1st of April, CIA Director McCone circulated a 
memorandum in which he argued that changing the mission of U.S. troops 

in Vietnam to offensive operations vould merely lead to requests for 
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more and more troops for a war the U.S. " ce.rj.ot win ." In the same memo¬ 
randum, McCone argued that a marked increased in the tempo of air opera¬ 
tions against IfvT was an indispensable concomitant of a change in ground 
strategy. 175/ The IISAK which sanctioned the change of ground strategy 
called for no more than "slowly ascending tempo" for Rolling Thunder 
operations. 
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McCone circulated another memorandum on the day after the 
Honolulu Conference in which he estimated probable enemy reactions to 
greater U.S. involvement in the war. The enemy, McCone said, still saw 
things essentially going his way. An increased U.S. involvement on the * 
ground would he seen by the enemy as an acceptance by the U.S. of a 
greater commitment, but he would also infer from the cautious enclave 
approach that the U.S. was q.uite reluctant to widen the war. It was 
probable that the VC would be reinforced with men and equipment, but 
direct intervention by the DRV or the Chinese Communists was unlikely. mJ 


On the 28th of April, a SNIE entitled "Communist Reactions to 
Certain U.S. Actions" described what could be expected of the enemy: 


v- • 


"The policies and tactics of the Communist powers engaged 
by the Vietnamese crisis have settled into^a fairly definitive 
pattern. It appears that the DRV, with strong Chinese encourage¬ 
ment, is determined for the present to rice out the U.S. bombard¬ 
ment. . Both the DRV and Communist China have hardened their 
attitude toward negotiations, without categorically excluding 
the possibility under all conditions. They apparently calculate 
that the DRV can afford further punishment and that, in the 
meantime, U.S. determination to persist will weaken because of 
increasing DRV air defense capability, the threat of broader 
conflict, and the pressure of international and U.S* domestic 
opinion. Moreover, they consider that the tide is running in 
their favor in the South..." 


If the enemy's attitudes were as hard as described above, then a great 
deal of patience was going to be required of those who expected the 
Honolulu strategy to come to fruition. 

C. • The Search and Destroy Strategy 

* ' ■ . * 

There are many aspects of the enclave strategy which were galling 
to professional military men. Many of those were brought out by the military 
men themselves in documents quoted in this paper. Probably the single most 
disturbing factor in the enclave approach was the implicit failure to try and 
seize the initiative from the enemy. Instead, it was proposed that the U.S. 
and the GVN try and ride out the war by denying the enemy a victory. The 



The initiative to come to the conference table and thus end the fighting 
vas left strictly to the enemy and depended on his appreciation of his 
o-.m impotence. It looked as though the communists vere to have all the 
options. 


The JCS expected any strategy to fail if it did not include 
among its courses of action seme provision for the seizure of the initia¬ 
tive. They said as much in each of their recommendations. General 
Westmoreland vas of a similar bent, and he stated explicitly that the 
enclave strategy vas "too negative." 178/ Nevertheless, both Westmore¬ 
land and the JCS are on record stating that 44 battalions would not be 
enough to seize the initiative from the enemy either. Westmoreland told* 
the JCS on 24 June that he felt substantial increases of forces would be 
required over and above the 44 battalions in 1966. The U.S. would be 
too busy building up its forces in 1 >o 5 to seise the initiative from the 
enemy during that year. 179/ JCSM-515-65 of 2 July, which contained the 

JCS recommendation for the full 44 battalions, included the following 
paragraph: 


"Pursuant to your discussions with the JCS on 28 June 1565, 
there is furnished in the Annex hereto a program for the deploy¬ 
ment cf such additional forces to South Vietnam at this time as 
are required to insure that the VC/DRV cannot win in South Viet ¬ 
nam at their present level of cemmitnerit . I! /Emphasis added/ 


The JCS went on to recommend the concurrent implementation of stepped-up 
air action against the DRV as "an indispensable component of this over¬ 
all program." Thus, the JCS, who in March I9S5 vere recommending 27 
battalions to "stem the tide and assume the offensive," ISO/ were ready • 
to admit in July’ of that year that 44 battalions would only be enough to 
hold the fort and that even greater effort would be required to seize 
the initiative. 


When the Secretary of Defense came to Saigon during the third 
week of July 1965, he was introduced to General Westmoreland's latest 
ideas concerning the employment of U.S. and Free World Military Assistance 
Force (INMAF) forces. Westmoreland laid out for the Secretary the force 
requirements projected into 1966. Force ratios based on estimates of 
enemy build-up capability and projections of the RVHAF rate of build-up 
called for the 44 US-FWMAF battalions through the end of 1565. In con¬ 
cert with Westmoreland's Concept of Operations, later formalized and 
published on 30 August, the 44 battalions were labeled Phase I forces. 
Secretary McNamara left Saigon with the first estimate by Westmoreland 
of the requirenints for assuming the offensive in 1966. Phase H was 
anticipated by Westmoreland to reouire 24 additional maneuver battalions. 
181 / 

As an indication of Westmoreland's expectations for the 44 Phase I 
maneuver battalions which are the subject of this paper, there is no better 
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source then his Concept of Operations. 182/ The Concept vas developed 
through three distinct phases: 

* , . % • 4 

* ‘ - ' * 

Phase I — The commitment of US/FWKAF forces necessary to halt the 

losing trend by the end of 1965. •. V^: 

. ^ ' • ‘ * / 

■», * * 

* * 

Phase II — The resumption of the offensive by US/jVJMAP forces 
daring the first half of 1966 in high priority areas necessary to destroy:" 
eneray forces, and reinstitution of rural construction activities. 

« . 

• * 

Phase HI — If the enemy persisted, a period of a year to a year ■ 
and a half following Fhase U vould be required for the defeat and de¬ 
struction of the remaining eneny forces and base areas. .. 

• ^ 

YJithdraval of US/F.JI1AF forces would commence following Phase HI 

as the GVN became able to establish and maintain internal order and to 
defend its borders. 

The overall Concept was based on some assumptions: 

(1) That the VC would fight until convinced that military victory 
was impossible and then vould not be willing to endure further punishment. 

(2) That the Chinese Communists vould not intervene except to 
provide aid and advice. 

(3) That friendly forces vould maintain control of the air over 

HVB. 

* , 

The specific military tasks associated with each phase of the 
Concept were spelled out as follows: 

* 

* 

Phase I 

(1) Secure the major military bases, airfields and communications 

centers. 

m * 

* 

(2) Defend major political and population centers. 

* 

(3) Conduct offensive operations against major VC-base areas • 
in order to divert and destroy VC main forces. 

* 

(4) Provide adequate reserve reaction forces to prevent the loss 
of secure and defended areas. 

* ... 

(5) Preserve and strengthen the PVKAF. 

(6) Provide adequate air support, both combat and logistic. 



(7) I-’aintain an anti-infiltration screen along the coast and 
support forces ashore vith naval gunfire and arnghibioos lift. 


(8) Provide air and sea lifts necessary to transport the 
necessary but tiininum supplies to the civil populace. 

(9) Open up necessary critical lines of communication for 
essential military and civil purposes. 

(10) Preserve and defend, to the extent possible, areas now 
under effective governmental control. 

• ♦ 

Phase II 

* 

(1) All Phase I measures. 

(2) Resume and/or expand pacification operations. Priority will 
be given to the Sop Tac area around Saigon, to that part of the Delta along 
an east-vest axis frea Go Cong to Chau Doc, and in the provinces of Quang 
Nam, Quang Tri, Quang Hgai, Binh Dinh and Phu Yen. 

(3) Participate in clearing, securing, reserve reaction and 
offensive operations as required to support and sustain the resumption 
of pacification. 

Phase III 

. (l) All Phase I and H measures. 

(2) Provide those additional forces necessary to extend and 
expand clearing and securing operations throughout the entire populated 
area of the country and those forces necessary to destroy VC forces and 
their base areas. 

General Westmoreland vent on in his Concept to lay out the tactics 
to be associated vith the various military tasks and to list explicit 
tasks to be accomplished within each RVITAF Corps area. The above is suf¬ 
ficient for the needs of this paper, however, as it shows that General 
Westmoreland expected by the end of 1965 to have effectively st emme d the 
tide of the VC insurgency through the input of 44 US/FWMAF maneuver 
battalions and their accompanying support. It further shows that in the 
first half of IS06, vith the input of more force, Westmoreland expected 
to shift his emphasis from the strategic defensive to the strategic 
offensive. 

In his 25 June interview with McIIaughton, Deputy Ambassador Johnson 
summed up the expectations for Ambassador Taylor and himself. 183/ In 
Johnson's view what was expected depended on hov serious the situation 
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actually vas. If it were as bad as Westmoreland said it vas, then large - 
numbers of foreign troops could do little more than hold on to a few 
enclaves. If the situation were not significantly worse than the year 
before (and Johnscn apparently felt in many vaj s it was not) then the 
U.S. vas merely bringing in more foreign troops than were needed and 


could be expected to have difficulty getting them out again. 
Johnson expected the Vietnamese reaction to the massive input 
troops to be a major problem. 


Finally, . 
of foreign 


4 


Under Secretary George Ball clearly felt that the U.S. was already 
engaged in an indeterminate struggle in Vietnam. Raising the US/lWKAF 
force levels to 44 battalions would, he expected, accomplish nothing more 
than raise the cost to the U.S. when it finally lost the war and pulled 
out. 


Assistant Secretary Bundy saw in the 44 battalion request some 
ultimatum aspects that he felt were undesirable. Apparently, although 
he did not say sc, he expected approval of that request and announcement 
of it to trigger seme hind of dire response from the other side. 

The person among the principals whose views can be found in the 
files dared to attach a probability to his expectations. Assistant 
Secretary "draughton gave Secretary McNamara cn the 13th of July a memo¬ 
randum entitled "Analysis and Options for South Vietnam." McIIaughton 
described three possible courses the war cculd take: 

(1) Success for the US/GVK. (Actions one should expect to see 
in such a case were the extension of GVII control throughout the country,' 
the disarming cf the VC armed units, the cessation of infiltration and 
other DRV support, and the relegation of the terror and other insurgent 
activity to little more than a rural police problem.) 

(2) Inconclusive for either side (self-explanatory). 

(3) . GVK collapse and concomitant U.S. defeat (self-explanatory). 

KcKaughton recommended to Secretary'- McNamara that the U. S. deploy the 44 
battalions and be prepared to send more force to try for a win as defined 
above. McNaught.cn’s expectations for such a course, as expressed in 
probabilities, are laid out below. The assumed U.S. force level to 
develop these probabilities was between 200,000 and 400,000 men. With that 
amount of* force, the probability of Success/Inconclusive/Collapse was 
for the year 1$6£: .2/.7/.1 

for the year 1$67: .4/.45/, 15 and 

for the year 1$68: .5/*3/-2 — no further projection being made. 

♦ 

It is noteworthy that while McNaughton expected the probability of success, 
to increase with each year of investment, he also expected the probability 
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of failure to increase, although not by as much. The probability that 
the var would er.d inconclusively was expected by McNaughton to shrink 
dramatically after the first year. In concluding his memorandum, 

Mel.’aught on obser-.ed that the U.S. night decide at any tine in nid-course 
to try for a conprcrJ.se solution to the conflict. Such an option, while 
not assigned a probability of achievement, was defined as a situation in 
which the VC remained armed and in defense of areas they controlled in 
the country, the ITL? was represented in the GYLi, and the GVIJ agreeu to 
keep hands off the VC areas. 


Keither the President nor the Secretary of Defense is on record 
in 1S65 with expectations as to the duration of the war or the inpact of 
the 14 battalions. It looks as though they both were prepared for the 
moment to go along with General Westmoreland's predictions about the 
course of the var. The decision not to call up the Reserves, which was 
made some tine during the week just prior to the President's press con¬ 
ference of 28 July, indicated that the President expected the war to last 
in Vietnam well beyond a year. Ko doubt the Secretary of Defense told. 
h-irn that without a declaration of national emergency — a move the Presi¬ 
dent found politically unpalatable — the Reserves as an asset would be 
fully expended in one year, leaving the military establishment in worse 
shape than before if.the var still continued. 


The final element in the expectations matrix was provided by the 
HIB in a SilE issued on 23 July entitled "Communist and Free World Re¬ 


action. 0 to a Possible U.S. Course of Action." The analysis was predicated 
on the following proposed action: 


(1) The U.S. would increase its strength in SVJT to 175*000 by 
1 November, 

(2) 225,000 U.S. Reserves would be called up, 

(3) 20,000 tours of duty per month would be extended, 

(4) The regular strength of the U.S. Armed Forces would be 
increased by 400,000 over the next year, and 


(5) U.S. draft calls would be doubled. 


In conjunction with the above, the U. S. would also make public statements 
reiterating its objectives and its readiness to negotiate. The forces 
going to Vietnam would be deployed so as not to threaten the 17th parallel., 
Also considered was a possible step-up of U.S. air activity against the 
DRV. land lines of communication with China. 


In reaction to the above, the Communists would probably see the 
U.S. moves as indication that-the U.S. held little hope of negotiation. 
They would probably expect seme increase in US/3rd Country forces anyway 
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as they clearly felt they were winning. In order to offset the increases 
of US/3rd Country forces in South Vietnam, the Ccmunists 'would probably 
build up their ovn strength with the input of 20,COO to 30*000 PAVIi regu¬ 
lars by the end of 1365 . This, of course, they were already in the pro¬ 
cess of doing. 

• 

It vas seen as possible, but less probable, that the Communists 
might attach GvK forces and installations in hopes of achieving vi-tory 
before the US/3rd Country build-up took effect. Barring that, they might 
avoid direct confrontation vith U.S. forces and just peck avay at them 
through harassing actions. By so doing, they might hope to demonstrate 
to the foreigner his ovn impotence in a Vietnamese war. 

If the situation in South Vietnam vere going badly for the VC, 
the DRV might show seme interest in negotiations. If the U.S. did in¬ 
crease its air activity, the DRV vas most likely to respond by asking 
the Soviets for more air defense hardware. 

As far as the Chinese Communists vere concerned, it vas estimated 
that they vere very unlikely to intervene in the air war over North 
Vietnam. They might put service troops into North Vietnam, but they 
would not be likely to introduce combat troops. The Chinese, the Estimate 
said, "would believe that the U.S. measures vere sufficient only to post¬ 
pone defeat while magnifying its eventual effect." 

It could be expected that the Soviets would step up their aid to 
the DRV, especially in the field of air defense, and at the same time 
harden their attitude towards the U.S. without making any major challenge 
to U.S. interests around the world. It would come as no surprise if the 
Soviets raised the level of their military spending in response to this 
U.S. action. 

It was felt that most of the allies of the United States realized 
that the U.S. vas going to have to increase its commitment in Vietnam. 

It was recognized, however, that they would find it increasingly difficult 
to give U.S. policy any public support. 

In order to mitigate somewhat the crisis atmosphere that would 
result from this major U.S. action, the Estimate concluded with the recom¬ 
mendation that announcements about it be made piecemeal with no more M gh 
level emphasis than necessary. 

• 

Predictably, the expectations of thosa outside of the official ‘ 
pale ran. the gamut from supporters of Oregon Senator Wayne Morse ("the 
Administration policy is leading the United States to the abyss of total 
war" — "there sire doubts beginning to show at the grass roots about our 
policy there, /in Vietnam/ and when the coffins begin coning home those 
doubts will grow" — "the war in Asia cannot be won; ...in the end the 
United States will be kicked out") 184/ to equally misguided zealots on 
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the other end of the spectrum, such as Jack Foisie of the Los Angeles 
Times ("I foresee the day of nixed American-Vietnanese units under 
American command — to make our junior leadership stretch as far as 
possible” — ”we are going to drive to the Lacs border — lying only 
50 to 75 miles inland in the central vaist of Vietnam. Everything 
taken will be held, initially with firstline troops, and later ~ as 
a rear area — by second line militia"). 135/ 

Whatever their personal assessments .of the ramifications of 
the 44 battalion decision might have been, all interested observers 
had one thing in common — they recognized the crossing of a major 
threshold and the embarkation on a major new course the end of which 
was not in sight. 
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WASHINGTON 
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NATIONAL SECURITY ACTION MEMORANDUM NO. 328 

♦ • 

* ■ 

‘ ■ • 

MEMORANDUM FOR . 

. < 4 

. * 

* 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE , 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 1 ' / 

THE DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 

: ' 

•• p • * 

On Thursday, April 1, The President made the following decisions with 
respect to Vietnam: 

4ft 

• * 

1. Subject to modifications in the light of experience, and 

to coordination and direction.both in Saigon and in Washington, the 

» « 

President approved the 41-point program of non-«military actions sub- , 
mitted by Ambassador Taylor in a memorandum dated March 31, 1965. 

* • 

♦ • 

2. The President gave general approval to the recommenda¬ 
tions submitted by Mr. Rowan in his report dated March 16, with the 
exception that the President withheld approval of any request for sup¬ 
plemental funds at this time -- it is his decision that this program is to 
be energetically supported by all agencies and departments and by the 
reprogramming of available funds as necessary within USIA. 

3. The President approved the urgent exploration of the 12 
suggestions for covert and other actions submitted by the Director of 

' Central Intelligence under date of March 31. v * 

, • •• 

» • 

4. The President repeated his earlier approval of the 21- ~ 

point program of military actions submitted by General Harold K. 

Johnson under date of March 14 and re-emphasized his desire that . 

* aircraft and helicooter reinforcements under this program be 



5. The President approved an 18-20,000 man increase in * 
U. S. military support forces to fill out existing units and supply needed 
logistic personnel. 

6. The President approved the deployment of two additional 

Marine Battalions and one Marine Air Squadron and associated headquarters 
and support elements. * < 

• ’ • • 

« • 

7. The. President approved a change of misoion for all Marino 

Battalions deployed to Vietnam to permit their more active use under 

• • « 

conditions to be established and approved by the Secretary of Defense in 

consultation with the Seci'etary of State. 

. ♦ 

8. The President approved the urgent exploration, with the 

Korean, Australian, and New‘Zealand Governments, of the possibility 
of rapid deployment of significant combat elements from their armed 
forces in parallel with the additional Marine deployment approved in para** 
graph 6. • 

9» Subject to continuing review, the president approved the 
following general framework of continuing action against North Vietnam 
and Laos: 

* 

VTe should continue iouglily the present slowly ascending * 

tempo of ROLLING THUNDER operations, being prepared to add strikes 
in response to a higher rate of VC operations, or conceivably to slow 
the pace in the unlikely "event VC slacked off sharply for. what appeared to 
be more than a temporary operational lull. . . 

The target systems should continue to avoid the effective GCI 
range of MIGs. We should continue to vary the types of targets, stepping 
up attacks on lines of communication in the near future, and possibly «/ 
moving in a few weeks to attacks on the rail lines north and northeast 
of Hanoi. 

• • 

. . . • 

• « 

Leaflet operations should be expanded to obtain maximum 

practicable psychological effect on the North Vietnamese population. 

% , 

• • 

Blockade or aerial mining of North Vietnamese ports need further 
study and should be considered for future operations. It would have major 
political complications, especially in relation to the Soviets and other 
third countries, but also offers many advantages. . 



Air operation in Laos, particularly route blocking operations 
in the Panhandle area, ehould be stepped up to the maximum remunera¬ 
tive rate. 

10. .Ambassador Taylor will promptly seek the reactions of 
the South Vietnamese Government to appropriate sections of this pro¬ 
gram and their approval as necessary, and in the event of disapproval or 
difficulty at that end, these decisions will be appropriately reconsidered# 
Xn any event, no action into Vietnam under paragraphs 6 and 7 above 
shou l take place without GVN approval or further Presidential authoriza¬ 
tion. • 


11. The President desires that with respect to the actions in 
paragraphs 5 through 7, premature publicity be avoided by all possible 
precautions. The actions themselves should be taken as rapidly as 
practicable, but in ways that should minimi ze any appearance of sudden 
changes in policy, and official statements on these troop movements v/iU 
be made only with the direct approval of the Secretary of Defense, in 
consultation with the Sec-retary.of State. The President's desire is that 

these movements and changes should be understood as being gradual and 
wholly consistent with existing policy. * - 







• McGeorge Bundy 



t 



* 
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